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APTER  SUNDOWN. 


THE   GHOST   OF   A   CHANCE. 


PART  I. 

The  whole  affair  sounds  like  the  wildest  romance. 
Granted.  It  is  not  for  me  to  go  into  the  question 
of  its  probability;  I  simply  record  certain  facts  which 
have  come  under  my  notice. 

Here  is  a  young  fellow,  like  scores  of  others,  with 
just  enough  property  to  live  on  and  to  deprive  him  of 
the  spur  to  exertion.  A  barrister,  quite  brieflesB, 
dabbling  in  art,  literature,  and  music,  and  doiW^. 
nothing  with  either.  Amongst  other  tastes  he  has 
one  for  quaint  jewelry, — not  for  his  own  adornment, 
but  he  collects  it,  and  possesses  many  curious  speci- 
mens, ancient  and  modern.  I  know  him  very  well, 
and  he  has  often  shown  me  these  treasures. 

VOL.  n.  B 
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One  day  I  call  on  bim,  after  a  long  yacation,  and 
find  him  throwing  oflf  slip  after  slip  of  manuscript. 

'  Excuse  mo  five  minutes/  he  says,  '  and  I  shall 
have  finished.  I  have  made  a  wonderful  addition  to 
my  collection,  and  in  the  oddest  manner.  I  am 
writing  a  story  about  it,  and — there — that's  the  end 
of  the  first  part.' 

He  has  been  scribbling  away  while  speaking,  and 
now  lays  down  his  pen. 

*  You  shall  read  for  yourself,'  he  goes  on,  gather- 
ing up  his  manuscript,  *  how  it  came  about,  and  you 
will  understand  why  I  am  rather  excited  at  recalling 
this,  the  narrowest  escape  and  the  strangest  adven- 
ture I  ever  had  in  my  life.' 

Then,  lighting  a  cigar,  and  giving  me  another,  he 
settles  me  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire,  and  begins 
pacing  the  room,  while  I  read  as  follows  : 


(t  t 


Going  north,  sir  ?' 
'  Yes,  to  Edinburgh.' 
'  Seat  here,  sir.     Like  the  door  locked  ?' 
'  Please  ;  I  would  rather  not  be  disturbed.' 
*  Eight,  sir ;'  and  the  guard  of  the  train  in  which 
I  was  about  to  travel  let  me  into  an  empty  compart- 
ment, as  I  slipped  a  couple  of  half-crowns  into  his 
hand. 
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• 

This  was  at  King's  Cross  Terminus,  as  I  was 
starting  by  the  night-mail  on  the  16th  of  last  August. 
I  was  out  of  health,  tired,  and  wanted  to  sleep ;  so, 
settling  my  traps  on  the  seat  to  my  satisfaction,  I 
suddenly  remembered  that  I  had  nothing  to  read, 
and  I  called  the  guard  to  the  window  that  he  might 
get  me  a  book. 

Eeturning  in  a  minute,  he  put  into  my  hands 
Bulwer's  Strange  Story;  and  as  I  gave  him  the 
money,  ho  said,  '  Now  we're  off  in  one  minute,  sir ; 
I  hope  you'll  like  my  choice.' 

Leisurely  turning  over  the  leaves  by  the  light  of 
the  carriage-lamp,  I  very  soon  found  that  the  work 
my  friend  had  selected  was  utterly  distasteful  to  me, 
and  I  regretted  having  wasted  my  money  upon  it.  It 
was  a  story,  as  most  people  know,  treating  of  spiritual 
influences,  a  subject  on  which  I  was  thoroughly 
sceptical.  I  soon  got  tired  of  it;  but  it  served  its 
purpose,  and  sent  mo  to  sleep,  and  sound  asleep  I 
remained  till  the  train  stopped  at  Peterborough. 

Only  partly  awake,  I  remember  letting  down  the 
window,  and  that  several  persons  in  the  crowd  on  the 
platform  tried  to  get  into  the  carriage :  one  fellow, 
just  as  we  were  starting,  thrust  his  head  so  far  in 
that  I  thought  he  was  going  to  make  a  harlequin's 
leap  for  it.   Drowsily  congratulating  myself  on  having 
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had  the  door  locked,  I  was  dropping  off  to  sleep  again 
when  I  suddenly  discovered  I  was  not  alone.  Who 
was  that  seated  in  the  opposite  comer  of  the  car- 
riage? A  young  lady,  assuredly.  The  dim  light 
from  the  lamp  enabled  me  to  discern  that  she  was  in 
evening  dress,  with  the  hood  of  her  opera-cloak  oyer 
her  head.  She  appeared  to  be  busy  fastening  her 
earring  into  her  left  ear. 

*  How  odd,*  I  thought,  *  that  I  should  not  have 
seen  her  get  in  !'  Here  were  my  legs  still  stretched 
across  the  seat,  with  my  rug  oyer  them,  and  surely 
I  must  have  known  if  she  had  passed  me ;  and  the 
door  certainly  had  neyer  been  opened. 

Very  angry  and  puzzled,  I  determined  to  remon- 
strate with  the  guard  at  the  next  station.  What  an 
odd  costume,  too,  for  travelling,  I  thought ;  I  could 
not  make  it  out.  The  young  lady  was  very  quiet  and 
still,  and,  as  she  appeared  not  to  notice  me,  I  hardly 
liked  to  begin  any  conversation ;  so  I  sat  watching 
her  till  sleep  again  overtook  me. 

All  at  once  the  slackening  of  speed  and  the  shrill, 
horrible,  hollow  danger  whistle  of  the  engine  again 
disturbed  my  comfortable  nap,  and,  lazily  looking 
out,  I  found  to  my  surprise  we  were  not  stopping  at 
any  station,  and  that  outside  nothing  could  be  seen. 
A  darkness  that  might  be  felt  was  all  that  met  the 
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eye  when  turned  to  the  open  window,  whilst  the  fresh 
damp  air  announced  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of 

a 

country,  and  the  sighing  of  the  night  breeze  told 
of  woods  not  far  ofif.  Neither  station,  lights, 
nor  dwellings  were  to  be  discerned  in  the  utter 
gloom. 

A  furtive  glance  across  the  carriage  showed  the 
young  lady  still  quietly  sitting  there  fidgeting  with 
her  earring,  and  not  the  least  alai*med  at  this  inter- 
ruption to  our  journey. 

I  called  to  the  guard  as  he  ran  by  the  moment 
we  stopped,  and,  putting  my  head  out  of  the  window, 
inquired  what  was  the  matter. 

'Nothing,  sir,*  he  said  cheerily;  *no  danger; 
only  the  line's  blocked,  and  we're  waiting  till  they 
signal  us  to  go  on.  I  expect  it's  a  goods  that's 
being  shunted.  It'll  be  all  right,  sir,  in  a  few 
minutes.' 

I  then  said,  in  a  low  tone,  *  What  possessed  you 
to  place  this  young  lady  in  my  carriage,  when  I  so 
especially  enjoined  you  to  keep  it  empty  ?' 

'  I  never  let  anybody  in,'  protested  the  man,  with 
surprise.     *  A  young  lady,  do  you  say  ?' 

Springing  on  to  the  step  as  I  drew  my  head  back, 
he  looked  into  the  carriage,  and  exclaimed,  '  Why, 
there's  no  lady  there,  sir !' 
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I  tnrned,  and  imagine  my  confasion — she  was 
gone ! 

'  This  passes  my  understanding/  said  I^  '  for 
thongh  I'll  swear  she  was  there  before  I  spoke  to 
yoU;  there  is  certainly  nobody  there  now ;  she  mast 
have  got  out.' 

I  crossed  to  the  further  door,  and  tried  it ;  it  was 
locked,  sure  enough.  I  let  down  the  glass  and 
looked  out,  but  in  the  darkness,  of  course,  could  see 
nothing. 

*  Why,  you've  been  dreaming,  sir,'  said  the  guard, 
as  I,  looking  somewhat  small,  resumed  my  seat. 

*  Don't  tell  me!'  cried  I  indignantly,  and  dis- 
gusted at  the  absurdity  of  the  position ;  *  I'm  per- 
fectly convinced  that  she  was  in  the  carriage  !  Why, 
here  is  positive  proof,'  I  went  on,  as  I  perceived,  and 
immediately  picked  up,  a  gold  earring  from  the  floor 
between  her  seat  and  mine.  Amazement,  mingled 
with  doubt  and  distrust,  was  plainly  depicted  on  the 
guard's  handsome  countenance,  as,  regarding  me 
with  a  puzzled  half-comical  expression,  he  said,  after 
a  minute, 

*  Well,  sir,  if  you  really  believe  you  saw  her,  I'd 
advise  your  changing  your  carriage.' 

*  Why  so  ?'  I  demanded,  in  surprise. 

^  Because  it's  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  sir,  for 
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I've  heard  something  of  this  kind  before.  Young 
ladies  are  dangerous  cnstomers  in  trains  sometimes, 
sir/  he  added,  with  the  twinkle  coming  into  his  eye 
again.  As  I  drew  myself  up  somewhat  indignantly, 
he  continued, '  They  say  an  accident  is  almost  certain 
to  occur  when  an  apparition  has  been  seen.' 

So,  opening  the  door,  he  began  to  collect  my  bags 
tind  traps,  while  I,  perplexed,  and  not  without  some 
feeling  of  alarm,  alighted,  and  followed  him  hastily 
-along  the  side  of  the  line. 

*  You  might  have  seen  some  ladies  and  'gentle- 
men, all  dressed  for  a  party,  get  into  the  compart- 
jnent  in  front  of  yours  at  Peterborough,'  resumed  the 
man,  as  he  steered  me  by  the  light  of  his  lantern 
over  the  rough  ground;  *  and  fine  and  merry  they 
were;  they  are  going  to  a  ball  at  Grantham.  I 
fancy  you  must  have  been  dreaming,  sir,  for  certainly 
none  of  them  got  into  your  carriage,  though  one  did 
try ;  and  as  to  apparitions,  well — '  He  did  not  finish 
the  sentence,  for  just  then  we  found  an  empty  com- 
partment at  the  rear  of  the  train ;  and  the  engine's 
whistle  at  the  same  moment  announcing  the  line 
clear,  with  but  few  more  words,  I  was  very  soon  again 
locked  in  and  left  to  myself. 

My  first  act,  when  the  train  was  once  more  in 
motion,  was  to  examine  carefully  the  earring  so  un- 
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accountably  found.  The  shape  struck  me  as  curious. 
It  was  a  wheel  suspended  from  a  bird's  claw,  which 
turned  when  touched.  Surely,  as  I  had  told  the 
guard,  this  trinket  was  a  proof  that  I  had  not  been 
deceived  or  dreaming;  at  least,  this  was  not  the 
apparition  of  an  earring,  at  any  rate.  What  could' 
it  mean  ?  The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  I  was 
perplexed ;  and,  finally,  I  put  it  away  in  my  porte- 
monnaie ;  and,  with  a  mind  wearied  with  puzzling 
over  the  strange  occurrence,  I  at  length  fell  asleep 
once  more — but  not  for  long. 

Suddenly  I  was   rudely  awakened  by  a  terrific 
crash  and  a  shock  which  threw  me  violently  forward, 
while  the  carriage  lurched  over  and  nearly  capsized. 
I  knew  at  once  an  accident  had  happened — the  acci- 
dent half  prophesied  by  the  guard.     As  soon  as  I 
could  collect  my  scattered  senses,  and  found  myself 
unhurt,  I  clambered  out  of  the  carriage  and  ran  down 
the  line  to  the  front  of  the  train,  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  catastrophe.     It  was  difficult  to  make 
one's  way  in  the  darkness  and  confusion ;  but  what  . 
were  my  feelings  of  horror  and  amazement,  joined  to 
intense  thankfulness,  when  I  discovered,  after  some  - 
light  had  been  obtained  from  a  hastily  kindled  bon-' 
fire,  that  the  carriage  I  had  previously  occupied  was 
lying  a  complete  wreck !     I  knew  it  by  its  colour  and  . 
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the  number,  which  I  had  remarked,  still  visible  on 
the  battered  panel.  Then  I  learned  that  several 
passengers  in  the  other  compartments  of  it  had  suf- 
fered fearfully,  and  I  was  so  overcome  that  I  felt 
quite  dizzy. 

Here  was  a  wonderful  and  miraculous  escape  in- 
deed. All  the  events  of  the  last  half-hour  rushed 
through  my  troubled  brain.  On  that  smashed  and 
splintered  seat  I  had  sat ;  and,  but  for  the  presence 
of  my  mysterious  companion,  there  I  should  be  lying 
— crushed,  maimed,  perhaps  dead  I  Horrible  !  The 
bead  broke  out  on  my  brow  as  I  thought  of  it. 

When  my  nerves  had  recovered  a  Uttle,  I  sought 
out  the  guard,  who,  pale  and  grave,  was  endeavour- 
ing to  reassure  the  frightened  passengers  assembled 
on  the  bank.  He  was  comforting  them  with  the  in- 
telligence that  a  special  train  would  arrive  shortly 
from  Grantham,  and  take  them  from  the  scene  of 
disaster. 

*  My  good  fellow,*  said  I,  '  you  must  explain  to 
me  what  you  meant  respecting  that  young  lady — the 
apparition,  I  mean,  as  you  chose  to  call  it.  You  said 
an  accident — ' 

*  Lor  bless  you,  sir,'  he  interrupted  sadly, '  'twas 
only  my  chaflf.  I  never  heard  anything  about  a  young 
lady ;  but  I  thought  as  you  seemed  a  bit  scared  it. 
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would  make  your  mind  easier  like,  and  that's  why  I 
shifted  yon.  I  can't  give  any  reason  why  such  a 
fancy  came  into  my  head ;  but  it's  as  well  it  did,  sir, 
for  it  just  saved  your  life,  saved  it  by  "  the  ghost  of 
A  chance,"  as  one  may  say ;'  and  there  was  a  faint 
return  of  the  old  humorous  twinkle  in  the  man's  eye 
as  he  thus  aptly  made  a  play  upon  the  words.  *  It 
was  the  carriage  you  were  in  that  suffered  most.' 

*  Well,  there's  many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest,' 
returned  I.     *  Are  there  many  hurt  ?' 

*  About  seven,  I  fear,  sir,  and  four  or  more  killed. 
We  don't  know  the  cause  at  present,  sir ;  'twasn't  a 
collision,  and  don't  appear  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  stopping  of  the  train  awhile  ago.  These 
things  do  turn  one  up  more  than  a  bit,  sir,'  added 
the  man,  as  he  was  called  away. 

The  lamps  of  the  special  train  were  now  sighted, 
and  we,  the  unscathed,  were  speedily  in  our  places, 
and  arrived  at  our  destination  without  further  hurt 
or  hindrance. 

But  what  perplexed  ideas  whirled  in  rapid  suc- 
<5ession  through  my  mind  as  we  were  hurried  along ! 
Here  was  I,  saved  from  a  dreadful  and  untimely 
death  by — what  ?  Not  a  dream  certainly ;  but,  what- 
ever it  was,  by  a  most  marvellous  interposition,  or, 
perhaps,  as  the   guard   said,    *by  the  ghost   of  a 
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chance.'  How  could  I  call  it  a  dream  or  entertain 
the  notion  of  ghostly  influence,  when  the  earring 
picked  up  hy  my  own  hands  was  now  safe  in  my 
pocket  ?  Was  it  safe  ?  I  looked.  Yes,  safe  enough, 
the  wheel  suspended  from  the  bird's  claw.  A  wheel 
of  fortune  it  had  indeed  proved  to  me." 

'  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  this  is  a  fact  ?'  I 
asked  ironically,  as  I  finished  my  friend's  manu- 
script. 

*  Every  word  of  it,  as  I  am  a  living  man,'  he  an- 
swered. *  See,  here  is  the  earring;'  and  he  handed 
me  the  trinket. 

*  Well,'  I  continued,  after  examining  it,  *  what 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  How  are  you  going  to  finish 
your  story  ?' 

*  0,  I  don't  know.     Can-Jiotl  give  me  a  notion  ?' 
He  knows  I  have  an  eye  for  dramatic  situations. 

*  Not  I,  indeed ;  you  will  have  to  invent  that,  I 
Buspect.' 

And  we  talked  a  good  deal  more,  of  course,  about 
the  strange  affair  before  I  left  him ;  and  equally,  of 
•course,  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  story  was  not 
finished.  My  friend  is  only  a  dabbler,  and  seldom 
brings  any  of  his  efforts  in  art  or  literature  to  a  fruit- 
ful issue.     I  little  thought  that  it  would  devolve  on 
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me  to  take  up  the  thread  of  this  one^  and  finish  it 
for  him.  Before  parting,  however,  I  asked,  *Did 
you  see  the  girFs  face  ?' 

*  Not  very  clearly.  The  light  was  dim.  I  could 
not  distinguish  her  features  precisely,  nor  the  colour 
of  her  eyes,  nor  any  details  exactly,  you  understand ; 
yet  there  was  a  look' — he  went  on  after  a  pause — 
*  which  reminded  me  of  somebody,  or  I  thought  it 
did,  I  could  not  tell  whom,  that  I  had  seen  before. 
It  was  a  mere  impression,  quite  unformed,  vague  to 
a  degree.  I  had  forgotten,  even,  that  anything  of 
the  kind  crossed  my  mind  until  you  asked  the 
question.' 

*  Would  you  know  her  again  ?' 

'Humph!' — he  hesitated — 'I  hardly  know.  I 
think  I  should  if  she  were  similarly  dressed  and 
posed.' 

Then  we  said  good-bye ;  and  for  two  years  I  do 
not  think  we  have  mentioned  the  subject  above  twice : 
once,  when  I  inquired  if  he  had  finished  the  story ; 
and  once  later  on,  when,  if  I  did  not  clear  it  up,  I  at 
least  threw  a  weird  light  upon  the  mystery ;  the  light 
by  which  I  am  enabled  to  make  a  sort  of  second  part 
to  that  first  which  I  found  him  writing. 
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My  friend's  rooms  again ;  looking  much  as  nsual^ 
save  that  he  is  at  his  easel  instead  of  at  his  desk. 
Again,  as  usual,  keen  for  the  time  being  upon  what 
he  is  doing,  he  does  not  rise  when  I  enter,  and  I 
-stand  talking  to  him  for  awhile  behind  his  chair. 
We  have  not  seen  each  other  lately,  and  he  rallies 
mo  good-humouredly  about  dropping  the  acquaint- 
iince  of  careless  bachelors  like  himself  since  my  mar- 
riage— for  that  momentous  event  has  happened  within 
the  last  six  months.  He  was  abroad  at  the  time, 
and  does  not  know  my  wife  yet. 

Soon  we  passed  from  this  interesting  topic,  and 
I  said  something  about  the  water-colour  drawing  he 
was  working  at,  as  I  still  stood  watching  its  progress 
over  his  shoulder.  It  was  a  small  study,  done  the 
previous  evening  at  a  life-school,  as  he  told  me,  from 
what  artists  call  the  draped  model — a  rustic  figure 
of  a  girl  seated  on  a  stile.  *But  stay,'  he  cried, 
*  you  should  see  it  under  a  white  mount.  I  have 
one  here  cut  out  to  the  size.  Wait,  let  me  get 
it.' 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

An  idea  struck  me ;  and  taking  from  my  pocket 
a   certain    cabinet-sized   photograph,   which    I  had 
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brought  to  show  him,  I  stood  it  on  the  easel  in  front 
of  his  picture,  which  it  exactly  covered. 

Beturning  with  the  mount  and  talking  volubly 
about  what  he  was  going  to  do  in  painting,  he  auto- 
matically put  the  hollow  centre  of  the  white  card- 
board just  over  the  photograph,  but  without,  for  a 
moment,  noticing  the  change  I  had  made.  Suddenly 
he  saw  it,  and  with  an  exclamation  of  wonder  started 
back. 

'  How  came  that  here  ?'  he  went  on,  pale  and 
agitated,  as  he  looked  inquiringly  from  the  picture  to 
me.  '  Did  you  put  it  there  ?  Do  you  know  the 
lady  r 

'  You  recognise  it  ?' 

*Yes,  certainly.  I  haven't  seen  her  for  some 
years  now;  but  I  should  know  that  likeness  any- 
where.' 

He  bit  his  lip  and  paused,  and  then  added, 

*  I  didn't  know  you  knew  her.' 

*  I  don't,'  I  answered ;  *  and  I  never  knew  that 
such  a  person  had  ever  lived  till  yesterday.' 

*  Then  how  do  you  come  by  her  portrait  ?  and 
why  do  you  bring  it  to  me  ?' 

*  To  ascertain  if  it  really  was  the  same  person.' 

*  Same  person  as  who  ? — what  ?  I  don't  under- 
stand !' 
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*  Why,  whether,  by  any  strange  coincidence,  this 
lady — my  wife's  old  friend  and  schoolfellow — mighi 
happen  to  be  the  lady  you  once — well,  shall  I  say 
once  knew  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  ?' 

He  looked  at  me  now  somewhat  angrily  as  he 
said, 

*See  here,  old  fellow,  there  are  matters  some- 
times in  a  man's  life  that  he  doesn't  care  about 
having  raked  up  again.  I  tell  you  honestly  this  is 
one  of  them,  and  I  don't  quite  like  this  kind  of  joke. '^ 

*  No  joke,  on  my  word,'  I  continued ;  '  and  if  I 
am  touching  on  anything  unpleasant,  please  forgive 
me;  for  T  have  a  purpose.  Not  that  I  imagined 
you  were  so  sensitive  on  the  subject,  especially  as 
you  contemplated  turning  it  to  literary  account.' 

*  I  ? — literary  account !  What  do  you  mean  ?' 
he  asked  indignantly.  *I  should  as  lief  tliink  of 
turning  cannibal  as  of  turning  anything  connected 
with  that  young  lady  to  account,  as  you  call  it.' 

I  was  a  little  puzzled  now ;  so  I  said, 

*  Well,  but  whom  do  you  say  the  young  lady  is  ?^ 

*  Her  name — if  you  mean  that — ^was  Miss  Naugh- 
ton.  Rose  Naughton  when  I  knew  her ;  but  I  confess 
I'  don't  see  that  because  she  happens  to  be  a  friend 
of  your  wife's,  you  are  warranted  in  referring  thus 
abruptly  to  my  acquaintance  with  her.' 
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'  My  dear  fellow!'  I  cried,  *  I  had  no  idea  of  this, 
believe  me.  I  hadn't  a  notion  that  yon  knew  her 
name,  and  we  are  evidently  a  little  at  cross-purposes. 
But  bear  with  me  a  minnte  longer.  Admitting  that 
this  is  a  portrait  of  the  Miss  Bose  Nanghton  whom 
you  seem  to  have  known,  though  I  never  could  have 
guessed  that,  just  look  at  it  carefully  again,  and  see 
if  it  does  not  remind  you  of  some  one  else — some 
one  whom  you  once  saw,  I  repeat,  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances.' 

He  bends  forward  to  examine  the  photograph, 
and  presently  says, 

*No.' 

Then  I  say,  *  Will  this  help  your  memory  ?'  and 
while  he  is  still  looking  at  the  portrait,  I  put  down 
on  the  ledge  of  the  easel,  just  under  his  eyes,  an 
earring. 

*  Good  God  !'  he  cries.  *  What  are  you  up  to  ? 
What  have  you  taken  this  out  of  the  cabinet  for  ?' 

'  I  have  not  been  near  the  cabinet,  if  you  mean 
the  place  where  you  keep  your  jewels.' 

'  Then,  what  on  earth — '  He  hesitates,  and, 
taking  up  the  earring,  walks  with  it  across  the  room 
to  his  treasure  store. 

I  cannot  help,  with  my  dramatic  instincts, 
watching  him  eagerly ;  and  it  is  as  good  as  a  play 
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to  see  his  surprise  and  wonder  when^  opening  the 
cabinet;  he  takes  forth  the  earring  he  picked  up  in 
the  railway-carriage^  and  finds  that  he  has  the  fellow 
to  it  in  his  other  hand.  Yes ;  there  they  are,  clearly 
the  pair — two  birds'  claws,  each  holding  a  revolving 
wheel. 

'  Now  look  at  the  portrait  again,'  I  say,  when  he 
has  stood  for  a  minute  regarding  me  with  blank 
amazement.  '  I  don't  say  that  you  will,  because  it 
is  mere  speculation,  but  do  you  not  see  in  the  por- 
trait of  Miss  Naughton  something  to  remind  you  of 
the  young  lady,  your  mysterious  travelling  com- 
panion ?' 

He  is  examining  the  photograph  again.  '  Well, 
it  is  very  absurd,  but  really,  now  you  put  it  to  me, 
there  might  be  something  of  the  same  look  in  it, 
and — '  He  ponders.  *  Was  it  she,  then, — Rose 
— after  all  that  in  a  measure  I  was  reminded  of  that 
night  ?  On  my  honour  I  seem  to  think  it  must 
have  been.'  Then,  turning  to  me,  he  asks  'But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Why  do  you 
want  to  know  whether  I  can  see  any  resemblance  in 
this  photograph  to  that  girl,  and  where,  above  all, 
did  you  get  this  other  earring  from?  Explain  your- 
self, for  God's  sake !' 

*  Because,  as  I  say,'  I  reply,  *  it  seems  to  me 

VOL.  n.  c 
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just  possible  that^  if  there  bo  snch  a  thing  as  ghostly 
inflnence,  or  spiritualism^  or  clairvoyance^  or  what- 
ever one  may  choose  to  call  snch  mysteries — ^because, 
I  say^  if  snch  things  exists  you  may  have  received 
the  warning  to  leave  year  seat  as  you  did  through 
the  mysterious  influence  of  Miss  Naughton  herself, 
for  she  was  in  that  railway-train  that  same  night, 
and  those  earrings  belonged  to  her.' 

Again  the  wonder  in  his  face  would  have  been 
amusing  had  it  not  been  mingled  with  an  expression 
of  pain. 

*  Incredible,  preposterous!'  he  said  at  length. 
*  You  say  that  Miss  Naughton  is  a  friend  of  your 
wife's  ?' 

*  Yes ;  and  I  will  explain  how  I  came  upon  the 
fact  forthwith.  Yesterday,  as  my  wife  was  dressing, 
she  asked  me  to  fetch  her  a  brooch  from  the  drawer 
in  her  dressing-case.  On  opening  it,  the  first  thing 
which  caught  my  eye,  amongst  a  lot  of  little  trinkets, 
was  that  earring,  and  a  moment's  examination  showed 
it  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the  one  you  had  so 
mysteriously  come  by.  The  device  was  not  easily 
to  be  forgotten.  You  may  judge  of  my  surprise, 
and  how  it  led  to  my  telling  her  about  your  strange 
adventure.  Then  we  went  into  the  matter,  and  she 
on  her  part  told  me  how  the  earring  had  belonged 
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to  a  schoolfellow  of  hers,  Eose  Naughton  by  name, 
'who  had  lately  gone  abroad ;  and  how,  two  years 
ago,  she  had  been  in  a  fearful  railway  accident  one 
evening,  while  on  her  way  from  Peterborough  to  a 
ball  at  Grantham ;  how  two  of  her  party  had  been 
killed  while  sitting  beside  her  ;  how  she  escaped,  by 
a  miracle,  uninjured  ;  and  how,  amongst  the  trifling 
•events  connected  with  the  terrible  circumstance, 
she  had  lost  one  of  her  earrings — one  of  a  pair 
ivhich  had  been  given  to  her  that  night  by  the  man 
to  whom  she  was  engaged,  and  ^who  was  himself 
Idlled/ 

My  friend's  face,  with  a  strange  perversity,  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  lose  its  pained  expression  as  I 
uttered  these  last  words.     I  resumed  : 

*  When  Miss  Naughton  went  abroad  she  gave  my 
wife  her  photograph — that  on  the  easel — and  amongst 
other  souvenirs  that  odd  earring ;  for  it  appears  the 
tragical  accident  brought  about  one  good  result  for 
her — it  cut  short  an  engagement  entirely  distasteful 
to  her,  and  into  which  she  had  been  forced — well,  I 
didn't  hear  exactly  how ;  at  any  rate,  she  never  loved 
the  man — disliked  him  in  fact,  my  wife  says,  and  so 
had  no  compunction  about  giving  the  earring  to  my 
wife,  who  was  struck  with  the  quaintness  of  the 
device.     You  will  readily  understand  how  this  story 
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instantly  associated  itself  with  yon  in  my  mind.  A 
comparison  of  dates  and  other  circumstances  left  no 
doubt.  I  was  bound  to  come  and  tell  you  ;  and  I 
hope,  my  dear  fellow,  you  will  acquit  me  now  of  an 
idle  intrusion  upon  your  affairs.  I  assure  you  I 
hadn't  the  faintest  idea  that  you  knew  Miss  Naugh- 
ton  by  name.  I  thought  you  might  have  seen  her, 
as  I  believe  you  did ;  for  assuredly  her  presence — 
either  in  the  flesh  or  in  the  spirit,  whichever  it  was 
— saved  your  life.' 

My  friend,  full  of  amazement,  held  out  his  hand^ 
and,  in  shaking  mine  warmly,  evinced  more  feeling 
than  I  had  ever  given  him  credit  for. 

*  Of  course,  of  course,  old  man,'  he  said,  *  I  know 
you  didn't  mean  anything ;  only  I  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise, as  well  I  might  be,  for  I  was  tremendously 
fond  of  Rose  Naughton  once — am  so  still,  for  the 
matter  of  that — and  the  sight  of  her  face  rather  took 
me  aback.  We  were  half  engaged  once,  only  her  old 
mother  broke  it  off;  and  I  was  angry  and  hasty,  and 
— and  I  dropped  them,  and  have  been  sorry  ever 
since  ;  and  then  I  was  too  proud,  and,  in  short,  have 
made  an  ass  of  myself.  Do  you  know  where  she  is 
now  ?  do  you  know  where  she  is  gone  ?' 

*  No ;  but  I  can  find  out.' 

'  I  wish  you  would ;  for  after  all  you  tell  me,  I 
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Lave  a  strong  incKnation  to  follow  her,  and  try  my 
luck  again — try  if  Fortune  will  turn  her  wheel  for 
jny  benefit.' 

'Most  certainly  you  should  do  so;  you  would  be 
flying  in  her  face  if  you  did  not ;  for  really  this  is 
the  most  astounding  thing,  on  the  whole,  that  ever 
happened  to  a  fellow.  There  must  have  been  some 
mysterious  agency  at  work  when  you  were  thrown 
so  close  together  that  night  without  either  of  you 
knowing  it.  Say  that  the  appearance  was  but  a 
vapour  of  the  brain,  partly  due  to  ill  health  and 
uneasy  sleep,  still  its  aspect  and  nature  are  clearly 
traceable  to  Miss  Naughton's  presence  hard  by ;  and 
mere  coincidence  is  not  suflScient  to  account  for  all 
that  happened.' 

*  Very  marvellous,  truly,'  said  he ;  *  and  we  can 
only  call  it,  as  the  guard  did,  "the  ghost  of  a  chance." 
Still,  whatever  it  was,  it  hardly  accounts  for  the  ear- 
ring being  in  my  compartment :  that,  as  I  originally 
wrote,  was  not  the  ghost  of  an  earring ;  how  do  we 
get  over  that  ?' 

'  Ah,'  I  answered,  *  we  are  as  far  off  in  the  solu- 
tion of  that  as  ever.  Never  mind,  be  thankful  that 
things  are  as  they  are.  I  will  ascertain  from  my 
wife  Miss  Naughton's  present  address,  and  do  you 
^0  and  see  if  she  can  explain  the  mystery.' 
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He  followed  my  advice,  and  he  finally  marriecT 
Rose  Nanghton,  of  course;  but  still  it  was  a  long 
time  before  any  light  was  thrown  on  the  earring  side 
of  the  mystery.  This  eventually  came,  however,, 
thus-wise : 

In  the  course  of  the  whirligig  of  society  in  which 
my  friend  and  his  wife  move,  there  has  turned  up  a 
young  man,  who  was  of  the  ball-party  on  that  fatal 
night,  and  he  thus  explains  the  enigma.  He  says 
he  was  late,  and  was  hurrying  along  the  platform  at 
Peterborough  when  Miss  Naughton  and  her  friends 
were  trying  to  find  seats.  They  were  a  little  ahead 
of  him,  and  in  the  confusion  she  must  have  dropped 
one  of  her  eariings,  for  he  picked  it  up,  and  fearing 
to  be  left  behind — for  the  whistle  was  sounding — he 
made  a  dash  at  the  nearest  carriage.  The  window 
was  open,  but  the  door  was  locked ;  and  on  precipi- 
tately thrusting  in  his  head  to  see  if  there  was  room, 
his  elbow  struck  against  the  edge  of  the  door,  and 
the  blow  jerked  the  trinket  out  of  his  hand  to  the 
further  side  of  the  carriage,  and  across  the  legs  of  a 
recumbent  passenger  half  asleep.  There  was  no 
time  to  arouse  the  passenger  or  call  the  guard,  the 
train  being  actually  in  motion;  and  it  was  only  by 
jumping  into  the  next  compartment  that  he  managed 
to  save  himself  from  being  left  behind.      Of  course- 
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be  concluded  that  he  should  recover  the  earring  when 
they  stopped  at  Grantham ;  but  then  came  the  ac- 
cident, and  the  loss  of  the  earring  was  held  of  little 
account — albeit  it  was  a  potent  factor  in  saying  my 
friend's  life. 


A  STORY  OF  CHRISTMAS  FIRELIGHT. 


CHAPTEB  I.   TBE  PRESENT. 

'  It's  getting  dark,  isn't  it  ?  Won't  you  light  the 
candles,  Barbara  ?  surely  you  can't  see  to  read  any 
longer.' 

*  0,  yes,  I  can  see  for  another  half  hour ;  it's 
not  "  blind  man's  holiday"  yet.  I  wish  it  were,  in 
one  sense  ;  I  wish  that  you  could  get  a  holiday,  poor 
old  dear !' 

'  All  right ;  I'll  take  one  to-morrow,  be  sure — it 
would  be  hard  if  I  could  not  knock  off  on  Christmas- 
day — but  I'm  bound  to  finish  this  basket  to-night ; 
to-morrow  we  will  rest  and  enjoy  ourselves,  come 
what  may.' 

*  0,  yes,  of  course ;  but  I  mean  I  wish  you  could 
get  a  real  holiday,  one  that  would  make  you  inde- 
pendent of  this  hard  manual  labour.  Besides,  it 
will  never  bring  in  enough  to  keep  us  going,  parti- 
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tjularly  when  we  have  house-rent  to  pay,  in  addition 
to  our  other  expenses.' 

*  I  don't  mind  the  work,  Barby — ^I  rather  like  it ; 
if  I  hadn't,  I  shouldn't  have  learnt  it  so  thoroughly ; 
Nature  always  intended  me  for  a  handicraftsman 
rather  than  a  lawyer ;  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  pro- 
bably ;  so  the  work  fits  the  man — but  I  do  wish  it 
would  pay  a  little  better,  as  you  say.  I  don't  quite 
see  my  way  to  keeping  things  going  by  it,  but  what 
else  am  I  to  do  ?  What  else  can  I  do  ?  I  have  no 
literary  ability,  I  am  afraid ;  you  see,  out  of  all  those 
articles  I  have  dictated,  and  you  have  written,  during 
the  last  three  months,  only  two  have  been  accepted, 
and  only  one  paid  for — and  such  pay  !  Why,  basket- 
work  is  better  than  brain-work,  after  all,  isn't  it  ? 
"Never  mind;  keep  up  your  pluck,  Bryan  West!" 
that's  what  I  say,  and  that's  what  I  said  to  myself 
when  my  great  pinch  came,  and  a  pretty  big  one  it 
was  too.  Go  on  with  the  book,  Barby ;  and  here, 
Jemmy,  hand  up  that  bundle  of  withes  there,  that 
one  in  the  corner;'  and  the  wicker- worker,  who, 
sitting  with  a  half-finished  basket  between  his  knees, 
was  thus  chatting  with  his  wife,  took  the  bundle 
which  a  fair-haired  mite  of  three  gave  him,  and  broke 
for  a  minute  into  a  soft  pleasant  whistle  as  he  went 
on  with  his  work. 
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I  think  I  may  as  well  begin  my  story  here  a^ 
anywhere  else,  and  though  much  has  to  be  said  con- 
cerning it  which  happened  long  ere  we  reach  the 
scene  now  before  my  mind's  eye,  the  family  picture 
it  presents  is  so  pleasant  a  one,  that  I  like  my  cur- 
tain to  rise  upon  it. 

What  I  see  is  this : 

There  is  a  long,  low,  old-fashioned,  oak-panelled 
parlour,  having  a  big  bow-window  at  one  end,  with  a 
scrap  of  garden  and  country  high-road  for  an  outlook, 
bat,  as  the  ground  is  snow-clad,  my  attention  centres 
upon  the  interior.  It  is  a  humble  but  not  a  mean 
abode ;  one  or  two  pieces  of  the  furniture,  indeed,  have 
been  handsome  in  their  day,  and  though  that  day  is 
long  past,  they  are  none  the  worse  for  that,  being 
solid,  quaint,  and  picturesque.  Yet  they,  with  many 
other  appointments  of  the  room — a  neat  writing-table 
covered  with  books  and  papers,  to  wit — hardly  seem  to 
be  the  sort  of  surroundings  we  should  expect  at  first 
sight  for  its  inmates,  for  the  whole  space  of  the 
window-bay  is  occupied  and  strewn  by  the  litter  and 
materials  of  the  basket-maker's  trade.  This  gives 
partially  the  look  of  a  workshop  to  what  otherwise 
would  be  a  snuggery.  Yet,  again,  there  is  not  the 
air  of  a  common  workshop  about  it  either,  nor  have 
the  man,  woman,  or  child  the  air  of  common  artisans 
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— far  from  it.  Still,  once  more,  the  deft  and  rapid 
way  in  which  the  workman  uses  his  fingers  would 
indicate  the  skilled  craftsman,  so  that  altogether 
there  is  an  incongruity  in  the  scene,  which  the  pro- 
gress of  my  story  must  needs  account  for. 

She,  for  instance,  sitting  there  upon  the  win- 
dow-seat, with  book  in  hand,  upheld  to  catch  the 
last  rays  of  the  short  fast-fading  winter  twilight,  is 
clearly  a  delicate  nurtured  lady,  whilst  the  tiny 
boy,  who  has  toddled  back  to  her  knee,  after  doing 
his  father's  behest,  notwithstanding  his  rough  and 
over- worn  little  black  suit,  is  evidently  a  well-bom 
child. 

And  then  the  man  himself :  there  is  no  mistaking 
him  for  anything  but  a  gentleman.  Every  move- 
ment proclaims  it.  Though  he  has  to  bend,  of 
course,  over  his  work,  he  does  so  without  slouching,, 
and  he  holds  his  head  so  erect,  that  at  first  you. 
would  think  he  is  looking  at  something  across  the^ 
room,  until,  wondering  how  his  hands  can  work  so- 
nimbly,  and  with  such  certainty,  without  the  guid- 
ance of  his  eyes,  you  suddenly  discover  that  though 
they  are  open,  yet  *  their  sense  is  shut.'  And  his. 
hands  too !  Hardened  and  thickened  as  they  have^ 
become  by  constant  toil,  it  has  yet  failed  to  obliterate 
that  refinement  of  outline  and  proportion,  seldom 
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seen  save  where  the  breed  has  some  nobility  of 
character,  if  not  of  birth,  to  boast  of.  Despite  the 
cold  weather,  he  has  stripped  to  his  shirt-sleeves  in 
A  regular  workmanlike  fashion ;  bat,  perhaps  a  little 
to  counteract  the  chill,  he  has  drawn  his  stool  some- 
what ont  of  the  window  space  towards  the  open  old- 
fashioned  grate,  whereon  smoulders  a  huge  billet  of 
wood. 

*  Well,*  he  presently  goes  on,  after  his  wife  had 
been  reading  to  him  again  for  a  few  minutes,  '  if  you 
won't  light  up,  Barby,  come  and  give  this  log  a  stir, 
rouse  it  into  a  blaze.  At  least  we  won't  stint  our- 
selves in  fuel,  while  we  remain  under  the.  temporary 
roof  Mr.  Eichard  Halstead  has  so  nobly  provided  for 
us ;  it  was  a  great  concession  truly  for  a  man  with 
8000Z.  a  year !  It  is  all  he  will  ever  do  for  us, 
so  we  will  make  the  most  of  it,  especially  as  it's 
Christmas-time;  I  am  satisfied,  if  he  is.' 

'Well,  you  are  a  forgiving,  happy- spirited  old 
darling,  Bryan,  certainly,'  says  the  wife,  as  she  stirs 
the  log  into  a  blaze.  '  I  have  not  half  the  patience 
with  Eichard  Halstead  that  you  have.  Old  as  the 
story  is,  and  often  as  we  talk  about  it,  my  feeling 
never  modifies  towards  him;  I  think  you  might 
search  the  world  through,  and  hardly  hear  of  colder 
wor  more  heartless  conduct  than  his  to  you.' 
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'  It's  all  that,  Barbara,  and  a  good  deal  more,  if 
you  like,'  answers  the  husband,  *  and  I  know — '  he 
was  going  on,  and  then  paused. 

She  finishes  the  sentence  for  him. 

*  Yes,  you  know  of  more  reasons  to  condemn  him 
than  I  do,  you  were  going  to  say.  Ah,  Bryan,  I 
wonder  what  it  is  you  do  know.' 

'  Never  mind  that,'  he  says ;  '  we  won't  cloud  our 
minds  and  dull  our  days  by  dwelling  on  it,  particu- 
larly these  days.  At  this  season,  if  we  can't  feel 
good-will  towards  all  men — and  I  admit  it  would  be 
hardly  natural  for  us  to  feel  any  towards  him — we 
can  at  least  not  go  out  of  our  way  to  say  hard  things 
of  him,  and  I  apologise  for  my  sarcasm  about  his 
noble  generosity.  Now  go  on  reading  again ;  Squire 
Bracebridge  at  Bracebridge  Hall  is  a  pleasanter 
figure  to  think  of  than  Richard  Halstead,  wherever 
he  may  be.' 

And  as  the  basket-maker  again  whistles  a  fdw 
low  cheery  notes,  his  wife  resumes  her  seat  and  her 
book.  And  whilst  she  is  using  up  the  departing 
daylight  to  fill  her  husband's  mind  with  some  of  the 
bright  Christmas  scenes  from  Washington  Irving's 
Sketch-Book y  I  will  glance  back  at  such  points  in 
the  past  history  of  Bryan  West  and  his  wife  as  are 
necessary  for  you  to  know  ere  I  relate  the  remark- 
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able  incident  which^  happening  a  little  later  on  this 
Christmas-eye,  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  their 
life,  and  made  it  the  most  memorable  Christmas 
they  ever  spent. 


CHAPTEB  n.    THE  PAST. 

Bbyan  West  had  not  been  blind  from  birth,  and 
if  this  sketch  of  him  by  his  fireside  has  been  realised, 
neither  had  he,  it  will  be  guessed,  been  brought  up 
to  the  trade  of  basket-making.  Up  to  the  age  of 
eight-and-twenty — he  was  now  six-and-thirty — he 
had  studied  and  followed  the  law,  and  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  his  future,  independently  of 
his  profession,  would  be  well  provided  for.  So  that 
when,  seven  or  eight  years  before  we  now  see  him, 
the  terrible  affliction  of  gradually-increasing  blind- 
ness fell  upon  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  profession,  he  was  at  least  free  from  any  anxiety 
as  to  ways  and  means. 

The  resignation  with  which  he  accepted  the  ver- 
dict of  the  doctors,  when  they  pronounced  the  disease 
to  be  amaurosis,  and  therefore  incurable,  was  little 
short  of  astounding.  For  a  few  months  during  its 
early  stages  he  was  very  miserable  indeed  ;  but  when 
it  had  reached  its  climax,  and  had  left  him  only  able 
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^aimly  to  distinguish  light  from  dark,  day  from  night, 
when  form,  colour,  the  features  of  his  friends,  and 
all  that  gives  brightness  and  beauty  to  the  outer 
world,  had  faded  from  his  knowledge,  and  left  him  in 
a  dense  impenetrable  mist,  he  was  helpless  truly, 
but  far  from  hopeless.  *  After  all,'  he  would  say,  *  it 
was  the  going  blind,  not  the  being  blind,  that  was 
bad  to  bear  ;'  and  he  speedily,  according  to  the  cheery 
fashion  of  his  nature,  cast  about  for  something  to 
^occupy  his  fingers.  He  got  a  fisherman  at  the  sea- 
side place  where  he  stayed  one  summer  to  teach  him  to 
net,  for  he  insisted  that  no  occupation  was  worth  any- 
thing unless  it  were  a  useful  one,  one  the  results  of 
which  should  be  as  available  as  if  they  had  come  from 
the  hands  of  a  skilled  workman  with  his  eyes.  By 
the  same  token  he  got  instructed  in  basket-making 
.and  wicker-work,  and  by  degrees  became  suflSciently 
dexterous  to  present  a  full-sized  valuable  seine-net 
to  the  little  colony  of  fishermen  amongst  whom  he 
had  learned  the  craft,  and  to  provide  many  a  poor 
home  with  a  bee-hive  chair,  baskets,  and  other  useful 
.articles.  Little  did  he  think  how  soon  he  would 
have  to  turn  his  skill  to  practical  account,  or  how 
lucky  it  was  for  him  that  he  had  entered  on  these 
handicrafts  with  the  thoroughness  and  earnestness 
he  did. 
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But  I  must  hark  back  again  to  still  younger  days, 
in  his  life* 

He  had  no  recollection  of  his  parents.  He  heard 
that  they  had  died  when  he  was  a  baby.  The  wo- 
man's face  which  he  earliest  remembered  was  that  of 
his  aunt,  by  whom  he  had  been  brought  up,  and 
whose  house  he  called  home  until  her  death.  H& 
knew  her  name  to  be  Marrell,  Miss  Margaret  Mar- 
rell,  when  he  first  came  to  understand  that  people  had 
names.  He  knew  also,  as  his  intelligence  increased, 
that  she  was  rich,  and  that  Averley  Bower,  the  house 
in  which  she  lived,  was  a  very  beautiful  one,  and  that 
it  was  not  everybody  who  had  such  a  fine  house, 
standing  in  a  grand  park,  with  large  trees  and  bright 
flowers  surrounding  it. 

A  dim  memory  too  had  the  little  Bryan  of  & 
second  woman's  face,  not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  his 
aunt  Margaret's,  and  which  he  did  not  like  much, 
though  he  knew  it  was  that  of  an  aunt  also — aunt 
Jane ;  she,  however,  seldom  troubled  herself  about 
him,  being,  as  it  seemed,  too  old  and  ill  to  play 
with  him,  and  by  degrees  he  saw  her  face  less  and 
less  often,  until  at  last  it  disappeared  entirely,  and 
he  almost  forgot  ever  having  seen  it  at  all.  He  was 
a  very  happy  child,  and  very  fond  of  his  aunt  Mar- 
garet, she  and  he  being  inseparable.     Particularly 
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fond  was  he  of  the  days  when  they  used  to  wander, 
these  two,  far  away  from  the  big  house,  through  the 
park  to  a  smaller  house  on  its  boundary  called  '  the 
Cottage.'  This  was  locked  up  and  unoccupied  at 
times ;  but  aunt  Margaret  had  the  key,  and  they  used 
to  go  into  a  long  low  room,  with  a  bay-window  look- 
ing out  on  a  small  patch  of  neglected  garden  and  a 
high-road,  where  in  bad  weather  he  used  to  romp 
and  play  to  his  heart's  content,  whilst  she  sometimes 
used  to  sit  and  write  or  work;  for  this  room  was 
partly  furnished,  and  appeared  to  the  little  fellow  a 
perfect  elysium,  because  he  was  allowed  to  clamber 
about  over  the  chairs  and  tables,  and  make  as  much 
noise  as  he  liked.  It  was  a  very  old  house,  and  had 
been  the  one  first  built  upon  the  estate,  until  its 
original  owner  had  grown  rich  enough  to  erect  the 
mansion  all  amongst  the  trees  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  park,  and  call  it  Averley  Bower.  Aunt  and 
nephew  spent  many  happy  hours  at  the  Cottage,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  his  going  to  school  even  it  was 
always  a  favourite  haunt  of  little  Bryan's. 

Just  before  this  event  in  the  boy's  life  happened, 
however,  there  came  upon  the  scene  a  gentleman 
who,  after  a  while,  took  to  living  in  his  aunt's  house, 
and  whom  he  was  then  told  to  call  uncle ;  and  he 
began  to  understand  that  he  had  married  her  and 

VOL.  II.  J> 
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given  her  his  name,  and  that  she  had  become  Mrs. 
Halsiead.  By  and  by  a  baby  appeared,  a  little  cousin, 
who  would  grow  up  to  be  a  boy  and  play  with  him 
some  day,  he  was  told.  But  it  seemed  a  long  while 
before  this  could  be,  for  there  was  a  matter  of  eight 
years  between  the  ages  of  the  cousins,  and  when  little 
Bichard  Halstead  became  old  enough  to  have  been  a 
companion,  the  two  boys  did  not  get  on  well  together. 
The  younger  was  inclined  to  domineer,  and  used  to 
say  that  the  house  and  park,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
belonged  to  his  papa,  and  would  be  his  some  day ; 
and  though  Br}  an  West  was  too  kindly  and  good- 
natured  to  resent  in  any  decided  manner  these 
affronts  which  the  precocious  little  imp  early  began 
to  put  upon  him,  he  felt  them  keenly.  Nor  were 
matters  mended  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Halstead, 
which,  happening  when  Bichard  was  just  nine  years 
old,  seemed  to  invest  that  young  gentleman  with  a 
vast  amount  of  extra  importance  and  insolence  of 
bearing.  But,  again,  the  difference  in  age  kept  the 
cousins  suflSciently  apart  to  obviate  anything  like  an 
open  rupture,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  Mrs.  Hal- 
stead, in  her  double  capacity  of  aunt  and  mother, 
strove  her  utmost  to  keep  the  peace. 

So  time  went  on,  and  Bryan  West  became  a  bar- 
rister-at-law,  and  had  even  obtained  his  first  brief, 
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whilst  Bichard  Halstead  was  still  at  college,  making 
ducks  and  drakes  of  his  mother's  money.  When 
she  finally  became  tired  of  the  repeated  drains  upon 
her  purse,  and  insisted  that  he  should  either  go 
steadily  in  for  honours,  or  leave  the  university,  he 
complacently  adopted  the  latter  course,  returning  to 
the  maternal  roof,  and  openly  expressing  his  deter- 
mination, as  his  education  was  completed,  to  work 
no  more,  but  to  lead  the  life  of  a  gentleman,  as  he 
called  it,  thenceforth. 

So  he  established  himself  at  Averley  Bower, 
hunting  and  shooting  with  the  best  of  the  county, 
spending  a  good  deal  of  time  in  London  during  the 
season,  and  in  no  wise  balking  himself  in  his  wilful 
wiU. 

Things  had  remained  at  this  pass  for  about  a 
year,  when  the  first  symptoms  of  Bryan's  affliction 
obliged  him  also  to  return  home,  and  unhappily 
obliged  him,  as  it  would  seem,  to  remain  there  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

*Tell  me,  mother,'  said  Bichard  Halstead  one 
morning,  soon  after  this  fact  had  become  evident, 
*  do  I  understand  that  you  are  going  to  keep  Bryan 
at  home  here,  for  ever  and  aye,  doing  nothing  ?* 

*  Certainly,  until  he  is  better,  Bichard,*  was  the 
answer. 
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'  Bat  I  thoaght  the  doctor  Bftid  he  neyer  would 
be  better.' 

'  Well,  and  if  anhappily  he  neyer  U,  this  mast 
be  his  home,  of  coarse/ 

'Then  it  won't  be  mine  yery  long,  let  me  tell 
yoa.  I  can't  stand  a  fellow  fambling  about  all  oyer 
the  place,  and  getting  into  my  way  at  eyery  turn  ; 
it  will  be  an  intolerable  nuisance/ 

*  What  a  cruel  heartless  speech,  Bichard,  for  you 
to  make  I  But,  alas,  I  ought  not  to  be  surprised ; 
it  is  what  I  might  haye  expected  from  your  usual 
conduct/ 

*  0,  my  usnal  conduct  be  hanged !  it  is  not 
different  from  the  conduct  of  other  young  fellows 
with  my  prospects  and  position/ 

'Prospects  !'  interposed  his  mother,  with  a  sud- 
den air  of  determination  quite  unusual  in  her ;  'what 
are  your  prospects,  pray  ?  Surely,  if  you  eyer  think 
about  them,  you  must  know  that  they  depend  en- 
tirely on  me.  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  haye  foolishly 
indulged  you  in  all  things  to  the  top  of  your  bent, 
but  that  you  must  take  this  opportunity,  when  your 
poor  cousin  is  struck  down  by  a  terrible  calamity,  to 
object  to  any  arrangements  I  may  choose  to  make  in 
my  own  house  for  his  comfort  ?  And  then  to  talk 
to   me  about  your  "  prospects" !     I  think  you  had 
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better  know  at  once  that  if  it  really  tarns  oat  on- 
happily  that  poor  Bryan  will  never  be  able  to  resame 
his  profession,  or  earn  his  own  liying,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  provide  very  mach  more  handsomely  for 
him  than  I  had  intended ;  and  therefore  yoa  will  be 
obliged  to  restrain  year  extravagant  propensities  a 
little;  year  sqaandering  will  have  to  come  to  an 
end.' 

'  Indeed  1'  said  Bichard;  that's  the  way  the 
wind  sets,  is  it  ?  It  is  as  well  I  have  elicited  that 
mach,  at  any  rate ;'  and  an  ominoas  scowl  stole  over 
his  handsome  bat  dissipated-looking  face. 

*  Qaite  as  well/  continaed  the  mother.  *  Yoa 
are  perfectly  aware  that  this  property  was  mine  when 
I  married  yoar  father,  and  that  he  had  it  settled 
apon  me  like  the  high-minded  gentleman  that  he 
was.  For  the  sake  of  yoar  own  selfish  interests, 
therefore,  yoa  had  better  conform  as  gracioasly  as 
yoa  can  to  my  views  regarding  Biyan.' 

The  recalcitrant  son  was  abont  to  make  some 
offensive  reply,  when  the  object  of  their  conversation 
was  here  heard  tapping  his  way  with  his  stick  on  the 
gravel  path  jast  oatside  the  open  window  of  the 
breakfast-room,  within  which  mother  and  son  were 
sitting.  The  likelihood  of  being  overheard,  perhaps, 
restrained  Richard's  tongae ;  bat  if  so,  he  was  too 
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late,  for  the  latter  part  of  the  conyersation  had  dis- 
tinctly reached  Bryan's  ears,  as  he  had  walked  nn- 
heard  upon  the  lawn  towards  the  window,  and  only 
when  he  found  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  angry 
words  did  he  make  an  effort  to  reach  the  gravel  path, 
and  so  escape  from  his  involuntary  eavesdropping. 
What  he  had  heard,  however,  could  not  fail  to  throw 
some  light  on  future  events. 

Another  year  or  two  passed  in  a  sort  of  armed 
neutrality  between  the  cousins,  and  towards  the 
latter  part  of  this  period,  Bryan,  by  way  of  making 
a  break  in  the  life  at  Averley,  went  away  for  some 
months  with  an  attendant  to  the  coast  of  Norfolk, 
where  he  learned  that  fishing-net  and  basket-making 
which  was  to  be  of  such  vital  use  to  him  hereafter, 
and  where  he  also  learned  how  very  thin  a  line  it  is 
that  separates  pity  from  love.  He  wrote  to  his 
aunt,  wondering  whether  a  blind  man  was  justified 
in  marrying  a  woman  without  a  penny ;  for  the  end 
was,  that  the  daughter  of  the  clergyman  in  the  sea- 
board parish  where  he  stayed  took  to  reading  to  him, 
and  after  arriving  at  a  due  appreciation  of  the  needs 
and  difficulties  his  affliction  entailed  upon  him,  Bar- 
bara Morris  took  to  loving  him,  and  naturally  he  to 
loving  her. 

Mrs.  Halstead,  to  whom   her  nephew's  trouble 
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had  endeared  him  more  than  ever,  when  she  came  to 
know  the  particulars  concerning  Barbara  Morris, 
qnite  approved  of  the  idea. 

'Anything  in  the  world,  dear  Bry/  she  wrote, 
'which  will  alleviate  your  aflfliction  will  be  hailed 
with  gratitnde  by  me.  I  have  before  now  told  you 
what  my  intentions  are  towards  you ;  and  I  may  as 
well  farther  tell  you  now  that  I  have  recently  secured 
their  being  carried  out  in  the  event  of  anything 
happening  to  me ;  therefore  the  question  of  money 
need  not  interfere  with  your  views.  In  short,  I  have 
made  a  fresh  will  since  you  have  been  away,  and  by 
it  have  provided,  as  I  hope  you  will  think,  amply  for 
your  comfortable  maintenance,  for  I  am  quite  sure 
we  may  say,  "  God  does"  not  "  exact  day-labour, 
light  denied."  That  the  companionship  and  tender 
care  of  a  wife  would  be  invaluable  to  you,  every  one 
must  feel ;  therefore  by  all  means  marry,  if  you 
think  you  have  found  the  right  person — and  if  you 
please,  at  once.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  your 
Barbara  first,  but  my  health  will  not  allow  me  to 
think  of  a  journey  into  Norfolk,  and  the  idea  of  her 
being  brought  to  me  for  approval  would  be  too 
detestable.  And  so,  as  I  have  great  confidence  in 
your  conmion  sense  and  judgment,  and  if  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  will  admit  of  it,  bring  her 
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home  here  as  yonr  wife.  It  would  be  a  great  happi- 
ness to  me  if  I  thonght  that  yoa  and  she  could  be 
happy  here,  and  make  the  ''Bower"  your  home. 
The  honse  has  always  been  fea  larger  than  I  needed ; 
and  there  will  be  ample  room  for  yon  and  your  wife, 
especially  as  Bichard  now  seldom  honours  me  with 
his  company.  I  do  not  know  what  he  does  with 
himself ;  and  though  I  cannot  hope  that  he  is  much 
steadier  than  of  yore,  I  hear  of  fewer  debts.' 

Within  three  months  after  the  receipt  of  these 
encouraging  words,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  West  were  com- 
fortably established  in  a  suite  of  rooms  set  apart  for 
them  at  Averley  Bower,  and  all,  for  a  time,  went,  I 
may  say,  as  merrily  as  did  the  marriage-bell  which 
pealed  from  the  tower  of  that  little  Norfolk  church 
by  the  sea,  on  the  morning  when  Bryan  and  Barbara 
became  man  and  wife. 

Bichard  Halstead  did  not  trouble  the  family 
with  more  than  one  visit  during  this,  perhaps,  the 
brightest  period  in  Bryan's  life;  and  it  was  only 
after  the  expiration  of  another  two  or  three  years, 
when  Mrs.  Halsfcead's  health  entirely  gave  way,  that 
her  son's  appearance  at  the  Bower  became  more  fre- 
quent. Meanwhile  a  little  West  had  come  into  the 
world,  and  though  Mr.  Bichard  behaved  with  distant 
civility  to  the  '  interlopers/  as  he  called  his  cousin 
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and  his  wife,  he  did  not  fail  to  agitate  his  mother, 
when  alone  with  her,  by  strong  expressions  of  dis- 
gust at  her  household  arrangements. 

But,  at  last,  the  open  rnptnre  came,  and  came 
the  more  distressfally,  since  it  happened  in  the 
midst  of  the  sorrow  in  which  Bryan  was  sunk  by  the 
fiatal  termination  of  his  dear  and  beloved  aunt's  ill- 
ness. Upon  his  venturing  a  mild  remonstrance 
against  the  unseemly  haste  with  which  Richard 
Halstead  was  pushing  on  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
his  mother,  he  turned  upon  Bryan  fiercely. 

*  I  will  brook  no  farther  interference  from  you, 
Biyan,'  he  said.  '  I  have  stood  it  long  enough,  and 
I  will  have  you  to  know  that  I  am  master  here 
now;  you  are  only  here  upon  sufferance,  remem- 
ber, just  as  long  as  I  please,  and  not  a  moment 
longer.' 

'I  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  with  you,' 
answered  Bryan,  *  at  this  moment ;  you  may  be  quite 
sure  that  I  shall  know  when  and  how  to  relieve  you 
from  my  presence.' 

*Even  that  won't  rest  with  you,'  said  Richard 
insolently.  '  I  shall  stand  upon  my  rights  as  heir 
to  this  estate,  and  my  rights  will  soon  put  you  to 
the  right  about,  so  you  had  better  not  oppose  me.' 

^I  say  again,  I  will  not  hold  a  discussion  with 
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yon  now ;  only  you  will  have  to  romomber  that  I 
have  rights  too  as  well  as  yon.' 

'  Have  yon,  by  Jove  !  then  yon'U  have  to  prove 
them,  my  friend,  I  can  tell  yon,  and  that  may  be 
more  difficnlt  than  yon  expect,'  added  the  angry 
Richard ;  and  as  Bryan  tnmed  to  leave  the  room, 
these  last  words  seemed  to  him  to  have  a  malicious 
significance  in  them. 

'  More  difficult  than  I  expect,'  he  mused  when  he 
was  alone.  '  What  does  the  fellow  mean  ?  There 
can  be  no  difficulty.  My  dear  aunt's  own  written 
words  will  establish  my  rights,'  he  went  on,  in  his 
cogitation,  but  not  without  a  certain  feeling  of 
anxiety  creeping  over  him. 

That  night,  he  and  his  wife  sat  later  in  their 
room  than  usual,  speaking  much  of  the  dear  one  just 
gone,  but  not  touching  even  upon  the  possibility  of 
any  change  being  necessary  in  their  future  domestic 
arrangements. 

Such  a  likelihood  never  seemed  to  cross  Bar- 
bara's mind,  nor  would  it  Bryan's,  but  for  the  few 
words  that  had  passed  between  him  and  his  cousin 
that  morning.  He  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself, 
however,  whatever  they  were,  and  finally  his  wife, 
retiring  to  rest,  left  him  still  musing. 

Now  it  being  the  month  of  June,  and  the  weather 
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hot,  with  open  windows,  rather  than  fires,  prevailing 
throughout  the  house,  Bryan  was  somewhat  startled 
about  half  an  hour  after  Barbara  had  gone  to  bed  to 
discover  a  smell  of  burning.  He  rose  instinctively, 
and  walked  out  on  to  the  landing.  Keen  of  scent  as 
a  fox-hound,  he  proceeded  down  the  corridor  whence 
the  odour  came.  Of  course  it  was  nothing  to  him 
that  the  house  was  in  darkness  ;  he  knew  every  step 
of  the  way  all  over  it,  better  than  many  perhaps  with 
their  eyes.  He  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  room 
adjoining  that  of  his  aunt's  bedchamber,  where  she 
now  lay  in  her  last  sleep,  and  which  she  had  used  as 
her  boudoir.  He  was  about  to  put  his  hand  on  the 
latch  in  some  anxiety,  for  it  was  here  that  the  smell 
was  strongest,  when  the  sound  of  some  one  moving 
about  within  arrested  him,  and  a  short  low  cough, 
which  he  well  knew,  told  him  it  was  his  cousin. 

Keen  of  hearing  as  of  smell,  he  distinguished  at 
the  same  instant  the  crinkling  and  tearing  of  paper 
as  well  as  its  burning.  Primed  as  he  had  been  into 
a  vague  state  of  distrust  by  Halstead's  words  of  the 
morning,  the  discovery  of  him  here  in  this  place, 
thus  occupied  in  the  dead  of  night  with  what 
must  be  his  mother's  private  papers,  aroused  a 
strong  suspicion  of  foul  play.  Bryan's  first  im- 
pulse was  to  burst  into  the  room ;  but  he  checked 
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himself  by  a  remembrance  of  all  the  sarronnding 
circumstances,  the  presence  of  death,  the  terms  upon 
which  he  was  with  his  cousin,  his  helpless  inability 
to  verify  by  actual  observation  what  was  going  on, 
the  possible  disturbance  of  the  household  at  this 
hour,  and  the  scandal  which  would  arise  thereupon. 

He  wavered  for  a  moment  at  the  door,  but  then, 
creeping  back  to  his  own  apartments,  lay  down  to 
sleep  in  a  more  perturbed  state  of  mind  than  he  had 
ever  known.  *  To  sleep,'  did  I  say  ?  *  Nature's  soft 
nurse'  refused  to  smooth  his  pillow  that  night.  The 
prospect  of  illimitable  calamity  opened  like  a  hideous 
waking  vision  before  him,  and  held  him  spellbound, 
staring  at  it  in  his  darkness,  throughout  the  weary 
hours  till  morning  came.  He  saw  as  plainly  what 
was  coming  as  if  he  had  been  gifted  with  double 
sight,  instead  of  possessing  none  at  all ;  and  since 
what,  by  a  premonition,  was  then  revealed  to  him 
came  to  pass,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  was,  instead  of 
following  step  by  step  the  intricacies  of  its  develop- 
ment. 

He  saw  Richard  Halstead  in  entire  indisputable 
possession  of  the  whole  of  his  aunt's  property,  and 
himself,  with  wife  and  child,  thrown  as  beggars 
upon  the  world.  He  foresaw  that  there  would  be 
no  will  forthcoming  to  justify  his  claim  to  the  por- 
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tion  she  had  often  promised  bim^  and  especially  in 
that  letter  she  wrote  to  him  about  his  marriage. 
That  willy  be  felt  convinced,  bis  cousin  bad  destroyed, 
though  he  dared  not  accuse  him  of  it,  as  be  would 
never  be  able  to  prove  the  act.  Bicbard's  words,  in 
their  arrogant  confidence,  pointed  in  that  direction, 
and  the  discovery  Bryan  bad  made  that  night,  of  the 
son  dealing  with  the  mother's  private  papers,  sug- 
gested when  and  bow  the  deed  was  done.  Mrs. 
Halstead  would  be  shown  to  have  died  intestate,  and 
that  therefore  her  only  son,  her  next  of  kin,  natur- 
ally would  inherit  all.  There  might  be  much  pro- 
testing, much  disputing ;  but  the  law  on  the  matter 
would  be  unmistakable.  The  intentions  of  the 
deceased  might  be  quoted,  and  such  writings  as 
were  extant  to  show  what  these  were  might  be  pro- 
duced; but  the  one  writing  necessary  to  confirm 
them  all  would  be  wanting.  Some  appeal  might  be 
made  to  the  heir's  generosity ;  but  who  would  make 
it?  Not  be,  Bryan.  And  yet,  and  yet,  be  and  his 
could  not  starve ;  and  be  would  be  penniless,  utterly 
penniless,  shorn  of  bis  aunt's  provision  for  him,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  earning  his  own  livelihood, 
much  less  a  living  for  three  ! 

*You  are  here  now  upon   suflferance,'  Halstead 
had  said  to  him  that  morning,  and  it  would  be  true. 
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• 

What  snflferance  could  he  look  for  from  snch  a  man, 
even  could  he  subject  himself  to  the  indignity  of 
remaining  dependent  on  his  cousin's  bounty  ?  Yet, 
short  of  this,  he  might  be  turned  out  like  a  dog  to 
starve!  For  himself  in  such  a  case  he  had  no 
thought ;  but  for  her  and  that  little  one !  Well, 
their  necessity  would  induce  him  to  submit  to  much. 
Yes,  he  would  appeal  to  Bichard's  feelings  for  them, 
if  not  for  himself ;  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
he  must  do  so,  whatever  it  might  cost  him,  and  the 
appeal  could  not  be  made  in  vain. 

Then  this  hideous  nightmare  galloped,  with  poor 
Bryan  on  its  back,  through  such  a  labyrinth  of 
terrible  contingencies,  that  when  his  wife  woke  in 
the  morning  she  found  him  in  a  state  so  feverish  and 
excited  that  he  had  much  difficulty  in  allaying  her 
anxiety,  and  in  persuading  her  that  nothing  was 
amiss.  *  For  after  all,'  he  said  to  himself  when  he 
arose,  and  the  cheery  hopeful  element  in  his  nature 
again  asserted  itself,  Hhese  fancies  are  but  the 
result  of  a  fevered  imagination  and  extreme  nervous 
depression,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  let  my  dear 
wife  share  such  visionary  troubles  with  me.* 

But,  alas,  as  I  have  hinted,  the  troubles  were  not 
visionary ;  each  and  all  of  them  turned  out  almost 
identically  as  the  blind  man  had  but  too  surely  fore- 
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seen.  Indeed,  as  they  began  actually  to  develop^ 
and  he  beheld  the  terrible  anticipations  of  that  night 
fulfilled  step  by  step,  his  bright  hopeful  spirit  was 
so  clouded,  that  he  had  no  heart  to  make  any  firm 
show  of  resistance. 

True,  he  ascertained  from  the  family  solicitor 
that  that  gentleman  had  executed  the  will  Mrs. 
Halstead  had  referred  to  in  the  loiter  to  her  nephew 
before  quoted ;  '  but,'  added  the  man  of  law,  *  I  left 
it  with  Mrs.  Halstead  at  her  request,  and  I  saw  her 
deposit  it  amongst  other  papers  in  the  davenport  in 
her  boudoir.'  True,  Bryan  West  instituted  at  his 
cousin's  request  the  most  rigid  search  for  that  will, 
every  facility  being  given  him  for  having  it  found ; 
but  it  never  was  found  of  course,  and  Bryan  knew  it 
never  would  be  ;  what  was  the  use  therefore  of  pro- 
testing, or  contesting  the  rights  of  the  next  of  kiU; 
particularly  as  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  stating  he 
was  determined  to  stand  upon  them  ? 

Within  three  weeks  after  the  funeral,  and  when 
Bryan  knew  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  accept 
the  situation,  Bichard  Halstead  said,  in  his  usually 
ofiensive  arrogant  manner, 

'  I  am  going  to  sell  Averley  Bower,  Bryan,  just 
as  it  stands,  furniture  and  all,  so  you'll  have  to  clear 
out  like  the  rest  of  us  before  Christmas.' 
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*  I  haye  been  expecting  to  hear  Bomething  to 
this  effect/  answered  Bryan^  *  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  you  propose  doing  with  regard  to  me 
and  mine.' 

*  What  I  propose  ?  0, 1  have  nothing  to  pro- 
pose :  yon  are  yonr  own  master,  I  presume ;  I 
am  not  yonr  keeper,  you  are  not  dependent  npon 
me!' 

'Then  on  whom  else  am  I  dependent?'  said 
Bryan,  biting  his  lip,  and  turning  his  blank  eyes  in 
the  direction  where  sat  his  wife  and  child ;  *  to  whom 
else  have  they  to  look  ?' 

*  Nay,  nay,'  said  Barbara,  '  do  not  appeal  in 
that  key ;  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worsts  we  can 
jog  along  somehow.' 

*  Yes,  of  course  you  can,'  cried  Eichard,  with  a 
kind  of  sarcastic  imitation  of  her  hopeful  tone ; 
*  spoken  like  a  woman  of  spirit,  by  Jove.  Yes,  of 
course  you  can  !  You  can  turn  the  basket-  and  net- 
making  to  account  now,  and  I  intend  that  you  shall ; 
and  you  might  write  too — write  books,  you  know, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.' 

'  Doubtless,'  said  Bryan,  making  a  strong  effort 
to  control  his  indignation,  '  we  shall  be  able  to  main- 
tain ourselves  after  a  fashion ;  but,  Bichard,  surely 
you  must  see,   in  common  justice,  that    you    are 
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bonnd  in  a  certain  measure  to  rectify  the  unhappy 
conseqaences  to  me  arising  from  my  dear  aunt's 
dying  intestate.' 

*  I  am  bound !'  returned  Bichard  angrily ;  '  upon 
my  word^  I  like  that !'  and  then,  checking  himself, 
he  went  on  more  calmly, 

*  Now,  see  here,  Bryan  West,  I  am  bound  to  do 
nothing  but  what  I  choose,  and  what  I  do  not  choose 
is  to  maintain  you  and  your  fistmily ;  we  won't  dis- 
cuss the  matter,  so  understand  that  distinctly.  I 
am  not  going  to  be  lived  upon  any  longer ;  you  will 
have  to  provide  for  yourself  for  the  fufcure.' 

*  But  your  dear  mother's  intentions  were  tsa  dif- 
ferent, you  must  know.' 

*  What  my  mother's  intentions  were  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  tell.' 

*  But  we  know,'  continued  Bryan,  *  we  have  cor- 
roborative testimony  of  what  they  were :  her  letter — 
Mr.  Crawley,  the  solicitor  who  drew  up  her  will, 
knows  what  its  contents  were — has  stated  them ;  you 
cannot  pretend — ' 

VNo,  I  pretend  nothing,'  again  broke  in  Bichard; 
*  I  simply  stand  upon  my  rights,  and  once  for  all  I 
tell  you  I  will  not  discuss  this  question  farther ;  you 
must  make  arrangements  to  leave  this  house  before 
Christmas.'    He  was  about  to  quit  the  room,  when 

VOL.  n.  E 
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he  retumedi  and,  as  if  slightly  ashamed  of  the  tone 
he  was  adopting,  continaed, 

'But,  see  here,  I  don't  want  to  inconyenience 
yon  more  than  is  necessary,  and  therefore,  nntil  yon 
have  time  to  look  about  yon,  you  can  have  the 
Cottage  to  live  in ;  it's  fairly  well  furnished,  and  yon 
can  remain  there  until  the.  place  is  sold— *  until,  that 
is^  the  sale  is  completed,  which  will  not  be  till 
Christmas.  But  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  go 
there  pretty  soon,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  here 
when  they  make  the  inventory  and  all  that;  the 
place  will  be  dismantled  and  quite  uninhabitable  in 
less  than  a  month,  whereas  the  Cottage  can  remain 
untouched  to  the  last.' 

With  these  words,  the  speaker  retired.  To  Bar- 
bara's surprise,  Bryan  gave  no  vent  to  his  indignation. 

'  No,'  he  said,  '  we  must  be  prudent,  dear,  and 
not  make  matters  worse  than  they  are  :  they  are  bad 
enough,  for  we  have  not  a  penny  in  the  world  we 
can  call  our  own ;  at  present  we  have  nothing  to 
live  upon,  and  we  must  face  the  fact.  I  have  been 
on  the  look-out  for  something  of  this  kind  ever  since 
I  saw  how  I  was  placed ;  therefore  I  am,  in  a  mea- 
sure, prepared.' 

*  But  you  will  never  go  to  the  Cottage  to  live  ?* 
interposed  his  wife. 
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'  Indeed  I  will^  and  at  once.  As  this  scoundrel 
said/  and  Bryan  muttered  the  words  between  his 
teeth,  '  it  will  give  me  time  to  turn  round.  I've  got 
lots  of  life  and  health  in  me,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
be  beaten  :  I  have  faced  a  worse  business  than  this, 
and  now  that  I  know  this  is  inevitable,  please  God  I 
shall  be  equal  to  it.' 

And  he  was. 

Briefly  then,  within  a  day  or  two,  he  moved  into 
the  Cottage.  Though  never  used,  and  in  some  de- 
gree dismantled,  it  was  in  fair  repair,  and  very  little 
made  it  available  as  an  abode,  for  his  wants  and 
habits  since  his  afiQiction  had  become  of  the  sim- 
plest. But  he  was  to  be  there  only  upon  sufferance 
(till  a  little  time  after  Christmas,  Eichard  had  said), 
and  so  he  would  have  to  look  out  for  himself  hence- 
forth. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  cheery  earnestness  and  de- 
termination of  character  which  distinguished  him,  he 
threw  himself  into  his  new  position,  almost  without 
a  single  regretful  look  back,  when  once,  as  he  had 
said,  he  had  faced  the  inevitable. 

He  set  to  work  to  open  channels  for  any  literary 
efforts  he  might  make  as  a  means  of  adding  to  his 
income ;  '  but,'  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  '  I  shall  stick 
to  the  basket-making  ;  I  can  work  with  my  fingers 
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whilst  I  dictate ;  I  shall  become  a  patent  double- 
action  machine,  a  weaver  of  wicker  as  well  as  of 
wonders  and  wisdom.' 

And  it  was  lacky  he  thus  decided;  for,  long 
before  he  had  touched  a  penny  from  the  labour  of  the 
pen,  the  basket-making  had  begun  to  yield  results. 
He  had  established  a  connection  with  the  trade,  and 
though  the  pay  was  very  poor,  by  the  time  we  see 
him  on  this  Christmas-eve  the  wicker-work  had  be- 
come the  chief  means  of  maintenance.  Considering, 
however,  the  way  in  which  husband  and  wife  had 
formerly  lived,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  reduced 
circumstances  in  which  they  found  themselves  were 
already  becoming  very  painful.  But  they  met  them 
with  brave  hearts,  and  though  filled  with  anxieties 
for  the  future,  and  contrasting  painfully,  as  could 
not  be  helped,  the  present  Christmas  with  their  last, 
they  were  determining,  as  we  have  seen,  to  make  the 
best  of  it. 


CHAPTER  III.    THE  FUTURE. 


While  we  have  been  travelling  back  through  this 
history,  the  daylight  has  all  departed  from  the  bay- 
window  of  the  long,  low,  oak-panelled  parlour  in  the 
Cottage. 
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With  its   last  gleam,  Barbara  shat  the   book, 
saying, 

*  There !  it  is  **  blind  man's  holiday"  at  last,  I 
can't  see  another  word !' 

'  Light  up,  then,'  said  Bryan,  '  or  —  no,  pull 
your  chair  round  alongside  of  me,  and  let's  have  a 
quiet  talk  in  the  gloaming;  we  don't  want  much 
light  to  do  that  by ;  we  are  on  even  ground  there, 
anyhow,  Barby.  With  the  night  comes  the  blind 
man's  time,  and  I  can  go  on  with  my  work,  which 
you  can't,  old  lady !  I'm  the  better  man  of  the  two, 
now!' 

*  You  are  at  all  times,  dear,  I  think,'  answered 
his  wife,  as,  giving  him  a  kiss,  she  sat  down  beside 
him.  '  I'm  sure  it  is  marvellous  the  way  in  which 
you  keep  up  your  spirits.' 

*  0,  no ;  what's  the  use  of  being  cast  down  ?  it 
does  no  good.  But  it's  very  cold,  you  may  as  well 
give  the  log  another  stir,  or  that  will  be  cast  down. 
There,  now,  Jemmy,  sit  in  your  mother's  lap  and  be 
still  for  a  bit,  if  you  can.' 

The  little  boy  had  been  scrimmaging  about  in 
the  darkness  and  making  a  considerable  racket  for 
the  last  few  minutes,  and  calling  loudly,  '  Light 
tandle,  light  tandle !'  but  now  that  the  newly-stirred 
fire  lighted  up  the  room,  he  contentedly  obeyed  his 
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fkther,  and  sat  patiently  in  his  mother's  lap,  watch- 
ing eagerly  the  brilliant  many-coloured  flames  leap- 
ing high  up  the  chimney  &om  the  &esh-tamed  log. 
His  eyes  followed  with  keen  delight  the  changes  and 
minglings  of  the  varied  hues  as  they  shot  out  with  a 
spluttering  crackle — now  purple,  now  blue,  now 
melting  into  green,  and  then  turning  with  the  subtlest 
delicacy  of  gradation  into  amethyst  or  rose  colour, 
and  so  on  to  pale  primrose,  deep  gold,  or  blood-red 
crimson.  He  clapped  his  tiny  palms  for  very  joy  at 
last,  and  entreated  in  baby  fashion  that  mother  and 
father  should  enjoy  the  spectacle  as  he  did. 

By  a  strange  perversity  he  seemed  more  anxious 
that  his  father  should  behold  the  gay  display  than 
his  mother,  for  he  had  not  quite  mastered  the  fact 
that  such  delights  were  beyond  his  parent's  reach, 
and  a  pang  went  through  Barbara's  heart  at  the 
child's  perverse  insistence  upon  the  sadly  impossible. 
So  she  faced  him  round  on  her  lap,  and  tried  to 
draw  his  attention  to  the  effect  the  light  was  having 
on  some  of  the  old-fashioned  furniture  and  panelling. 

'  See,  Jemmy,'  she  cried,  *  how  the  light  is  danc- 
ing over  the  top  of  the  table  and  along  the  backs  of 
the  chairs  and  up  and  down  the  wall  in  the  corner 
there  !  Look  there !  jump  down  now,  and  see  if  you 
can  catch  it !' 
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Whereupon  the  imp  descended^  and  toddled  off, 
big  with  the  idea,  no  donbt,  of  capturing  a  special 
gleam  of  light,  which,  more  than  all  the  rest,  seemed 
determined  to  wriggle  its  way  into  the  darkest  cor- 
ner of  the  room  and  light  up  fitfally  the  remotest 
recesses  of  the  headings  and  carvings,  which  here 
and  there  had  made  decorative  in  former  days  the 
wainscoting  and  polished  panels. 

Little  Jemmy  (whose  name,  by  the  bye,  was  no 
more  Jemmy  than  yours  or  mine ;  but  his  father 
always  called  him  so — as  he  said  in  his  fun — for 
that  very  reason),  after  squatting  on  the  ground, 
presently  began  to  call  out  lustily,  'Boofer  'ing, 
boofer  'ing  !'  with  such  persistency,  that  Bryan  said 
at  last, 

*  What  has  that  child  got  hold  of  ?    Go  and  see.' 

Barbara  rose  and  went  to  the  comer,  and  saw  the 
Uttle  fists  patting  the  ring-shaped  ornament  running 
along  the  beading  which  formed  the  lower  edge  of 
the  wainscot.  She  watched  for  a  moment,  with  a 
mother's  smiling  satisfaction,  the  dumpy  little 
fingers  paddling  away  from  circle  to  circle,  and 
cried  out, 

'Ah,  Jemmy  is  playing  the  piano,  I  see; 
''  boofer"  piano,  but  rather  dusty ;'  and  stooping  to 
kiss  the  mite's  cheek,  retumed^to  her  husband's  sidd. 
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After  a  few  mizmtes'  farther  chat  Bryan  dropped 
the  basket  &om  between  his  knees,  and,  giving  him- 
self a  shake  and  a  stretch,  stood  up  with  his  back  to 
the  fire. 

'It's  very  cold/  he  said;  'regular  Christmas 
weather.  Jemmy,  you  scamp,  what  a  row  you  are 
making !  What  is  it  you've  got  hold  of  that  tickles 
you  so  ?'  for  the  child  had  continued  at  intervals  his 
original  remark,  and  just  now  was  reiterating  it 
with  greater  vehemence  than  ever.  *  Here,  tell  me 
what  you  are  up  to ;  let  daddy  feel  "  boofer  'ing !" ' 
Then  he  went  slowly  across,  feeling  his  way  by  the 
wall,  to  the  corner  where  the  child  was  still  squat- 
ting. 

Led  by  the  little  voice,  his  hand  dropped  on  the 
curly  head  with  as  much  accuracy  as  if  it  had  been 
gtiided  by  his  eyes.  Then  he  knelt  down,  and, 
taking  hold  of  the  little  arm,  said, 

'Now  put  daddy's  hand  on  "  boofer  'ing."  ' 

Presently  his  fingers  were  drawn  along  the 
ornament  backwards  and  forwards  several  times. 

'  O,  yes,  I  feel ;  "  boofer  'ings,  boofer  'ings,"  ' 
he  went  on ;  '  but  you  need  not  make  such  a  row 
about  them ;'  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  with- 
drawing his  hand,  when  he  suddenly  found  that  the 
dumpy  forefinger  of  his  son  had  hooked  itself  deep 
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into  one  of  the  sunken  circniar  forms  of  the  headings, 
and  bad  raised  the  rim  of  it  perceptibly.  The  quick 
and  sensitiye  touch  revealed  the  fSact  on  the  instant, 
and  now,  hooking  his  own  finger  in  aboYe  the  boy's, 
the  father  discovered  that  sure  enough  there  was  a 
practical  ring,  stiff  and  clogged  by  time  and  dust, 
but  clearly  intended  to  be  raised,  although,  whilst 
flat,  it  formed  the  edge  of  the  carved  device. 

'  0,  0  1'  Bryan  cried,  '  there  is  a  real  ring,  then, 
and  you  are  right.  Jemmy,  after  all !  I  wonder  if 
there  are  any  more  like  it  ?'  and  his  fingers  quickly 
tried  the  rims  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  similar  pat- 
terns right  and  left.  *  No,'  he  said, '  this  is  the  only 
one ;  what  can  it  be  for  ?'  Then  he  gave  it  a  slight 
tug,  it  yielded  a  little ;  he  gave  it  another,  it  seemed 
as  if  it  were  coming  out  of  the  woodwork,  and  a 
third  and  stronger  pull  did  actually  bring  it  away; 
but  with  it  came  the  lower  side  of  the  panel  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  beading  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached, and  which  then  opened  upwards  upon  hinges 
at  the  next  division  like  a  cupboard-door. 

An  involuntary  exclamation  of  surprise  escaped 
him. 

'You  must  get  a  candle  now,  Barbara,  anyhow,' 
he  cried.  '  Why,  Jemmy  has  made  a  discovery, 
and  no  mistake !     It's  a  secret  panel,  and  so  cun- 
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ningly  contriyed.     I  wonder  if  there's  anything  in- 
side?' 

Barbara^  all  excitement^  by  this  time  had  lighted 
a  candle  and  was  looking  in. 

*  0,  yes/  she  called  out,  in  a  minute,  '  there  are 
several  things ;  papers,  and  a  tin  box,  and  I  don't 
know  what !     Let  me  get  them — ^hold  the  panel  np  !' 

When  she  had  cleared  the  little  recess  of  its 
contents,  she  carried  them  in  a  heap  to  the  table, 
whilst  Bryan,  continuing  to  examine  with  his  fingers 
the  movement  and  construction  of  the  door,  said, 
half  to  himself, 

*  Why,  it  is  somewhere  hereabouts  that  my  dear 
aunt's  little  writing-table  used  to  stand  years  ago ! 
I  have  seen  her  sit  in  this  comer  writing  for  hours 
when  I  was  not  much  bigger  than  Jemmy  is  now. 
As  I  have  often  told  you,  Barbara,  she  used  to  bring 
me  to  this  room  to  play  in  those  happy  old  days. 
Tes,  certainly,  it  was  in  this  corner,  but  I  don't 
remember  a  panel  opening  like  this — how  should 
I? — such  a  secret  contrivance — unless  I  had  been 
shown !' 

'  Of  course  not,'  cried  Barbara ;  *  but  come  and 
let  us  see  what  all  these  things  are  about ;  they  are 
smothered  with  dust,  and  have  not  been  touched  for 
years,  I  should  think.' 
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Hnsband  and  wife  then  sat  down  to  examine 
ihem ;  she  reading  a  word  here  and  there^  and  he 
passing  his  fingers  rapidly  over  one  packet  after 
another. 

First,  they  came  upon  several  bandies  of  letters 
— some  tied  up  with  a  blue  ribbon — in  a  man's 
handwriting;  and  directed  to  '  Miss  Margaret 
Marrell,  Post-oflSce,  Craig  Leith,  near  Durham/ 
and  bearing  the  Sunderland  postmark,  with  dates 
from  1826  to  1827;  some  unfolded  and  tied  with 
string,  and  in  what  Barbara  immediately  recognised 
as  Mrs.  Ha]  stead's  handwriting — old  loYe-letters, 
clearly. 

*  Strange,  strange,'  they  both  exclaimed,  'and 
so  long  hidden  away !' 

'  See  what's  in  this  tin  box,'  said  Bryan,  blowing 
the  dust  off  it  and  opening  the  lid  with  some  diffi- 
culty as  he  handed  it  to  her. 

She  took  from  it  several  folded  and  closely  written 
sheets  of  letter-paper,  and  from  between  these,  two 
long  slips  of  printed  forms  with  certain  names  and 
dates  filled  in.  Pouncing  on  one  of  these,  as  a 
name  caught  her  eye,  she  exclaimed, 

'Why,  this  is  a  marriage  certificate,  surely! 
What  can  it  mean  ?' 

'  Well,  what  marriage  certificates  usually  mean. 
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I  suppose/  broke  in  Bryan,  somewhat  impatiently. 
'Read.' 

*  Yes,  of  course.  But  these  names — whose  names 
can  these  be  ?    Was  your  aunt  married  twice  ?* 

'Married  twice?  Nonsense,  no  I  What  are 
you  driving  at  ?  Bead,  read,  do,'  said  Bryan,  more 
petulantly  than  before. 

And  then  she  read  forth  from  the  usual  form  of 
such  documents  the  simple  fact,  that  on  the  5th  of 
February  1827,  were  married  by  license,  at  the 
parish  church  of  Whitburn,  Sunderland,  John  Bryan 
Sturry  of  that  parish,  and  Margaret  Marrell  of  the 
parish  of  Craig  Leith,  Durham,  and  that  the  cere- 
mony was  duly  witnessed  and  attested  by  the  parish 
clerk  and  the  sexton. 

'  Sturry !  John  Bryan  Sturry !'  exclaimed  the 
blind  man.  '  I  never  heard  the  name  before  !  And 
married  to  Margaret  Marrell ! — there  could  not  have 
been  two  Margaret  Marrells  1  I  don't  understand. 
Bead  it  again,  Barbara.' 

She  did  so,  and  then  cried  out, 

'  Listen,  listen ;  here  is  a  memorandum  pinned 
to  it  in  the  same  man's  handwriting  as  those  letters 
directed  to  her.  Perhaps  it  explains ;'  and  she 
read  thus : 
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t  it 


I  forgot  to  give  yon  the  enclosed ;  take  great 
care  of  it ;  pnt  it  in  some  place  of  safety^  lest,  whilst 
I  am  at  sea  and  yon  alone  and  unprotected,  any 
doubt  should  be  thrown  upon  our  marriage.  We 
do  not  know  what  your  sister  may  say  in  her  anger 
at  what  you  have  done,  and  this  will  be  a  proof  that 
I  am,  at  least,  not  the  double-dyed  scoundrel  she 
probably  thinks  me.  I  send  this  ashore  by  the 
pilot.  A  thousand  times  God  bless  you !  In  less 
than  three  months  I  shall  be  with  you  again. 

"J.  B.S." 
Written  across  this   in   very  faded  ink,'  goes  on 
Barbara,  'in  what  is  certainly  your  aunt's  hand- 
writing, are  these  lines : 

''  These  are  the  last  words  I  ever  had  from  him ; 
we  had  then  been  married  not  quite  a  month,  and  I 
was  seventeen  years  old.  I  cannot  bear  to  destroy 
them  nor  it,  even  though  its  discovery  should  be 
death  to  all  my  sister's  plans." ' 

'  God  in  heaven !'  cried  Bryan.  *  Then  she 
must  have  been  married  twice.  Are  you  sure  it  is 
in  her  handwriting  ?' 

*  Certain,'  was  the  answer.  '  But  stay,  here  is 
a  quantity  more  on  some  separate  sheets;  they 
seem  to  refer  to  it.  Let  me  see,  where  do  they 
begin  ? — 0,  here,  I  suppose.' 
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'Bead^  read,  then/  broke  in  Bryan ,  with  impa- 
tience ;  and  she  began : 

* ''  Upon  the  eye  of  taking  one  more  momentous 
step,  I  come  npon  these  relics  of  the  past.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  Their  discoyery  now 
would  be  more  than  ever  fatal !  Yet  still  I  have 
not  the  heart  to  destroy  them  !  It  is  very  foolish — 
weak  to  a  degree;  but,  after  all,  he  had  my  first 
love,  therefore  the  truest,  best,  man  can  ever  have 
&om  woman.  No  ;  I  must  keep  them,  and  I  know 
a  place  where  I  can  do  so  without  risk  of  their  being 
found  during  my  life,  and  I  shall  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  they  are  in  safety.  But  when  I  die ! 
— well,  then  I  pray  God  they  may  fall  into  hands 
that  may  respect  them,  keeping  my  secret  if  no 
harm  be  done  thereby.  And  the  secret  ?  What  is 
it  ?  Let  me  plainly  set  it  down  in  black  and  white, 
and  try  and  read  it  with  the  eyes  of  one  strange  to 
it  all,  and  see  if  it  looks  like  a  heinous  crime.     Yes, 

I  wiU. 

"  My  Seobet. 

"No  matter  what  led  to  it,  but  I  made  a  rash 
and  imprudent  marriage  very  much  beneath  my  sta- 
tion when  I  was  only  seventeen ;  ran  away  from  the 
home  of  an  elder  sister  with  whom  I  lived.  Within 
six  weeks  only  of  our  wedding-day  my  husband  died 
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—was  drowned  at  sea — fell  oyerboard,  for  he  was  a 
captain  of  a  merchant  ship  plying  between  Sander- 
land  and  Copenhagen.  My  sister,  with  more  for- 
giveness than  could  have  been  expected,  then  sug- 
gested my  returning  to  her  and  resuming  my  old 
life. 

**  This,  for  a  time,  was  not  possible,  seeing  that 
within  the  year  the  responsibility  of  another — a  new 
and  young  life — would  come  upon  me.  When  we 
knew  that  this  would  be  so,  my  sister,  who  was  a 
hard-natured  woman  of  strong  character,  took  a  very 
decided  step.  She  sent  me  abroad  to  Dinan  in 
Brittany  in  charge  of  a  trustworthy  old  nurse ;  sold 
her  property,  which  lay  in  the  north  of  Durham ; 
bought  a  small  estate  in  Essex,  called  Averley  Bower, 
within  fourteen  miles  of  London,  and,  about  a  year 
after  my  little  boy  was  born,  had  me  back  to  liye 
with  her  in  her  new  home,  but  upon  very  strange 
and  cruel  conditions. 

*'  She  was  unmarried  and  nearly  twenty  years 
older  than  I,  and  had  inherited  our  parents'  fortune. 

'*'You  will  come  back,'  she  wrote  to  me,  'in 
your  maiden  name.  As  far  as  may  be  we  will  wipe 
out,  obliterate  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  your 
unhappy  act.  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  be  dis- 
graced   by  bearing    his   name;    but  as  Margaret 
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Marrell  yon  may  live  honoured  and  respected  in 
a  neighbourhood  where  we  are  entirely  unknown, 
and  where  no  whisper  of  your  rash  imprudent  mar- 
riage will  reach  the  ears  of  any  one.  Of  course  you 
will  never  be  able  to  marry  again ;  your  penalty, 
your  atonement  will  be,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to 
renounce  all  hope  of  wedded  life,  to  remain  what  you 
will  seem  to  be — a  spinster;  but  you  will  see  no 
hardship  in  this  if  your  love  for  the  dead  man  was 
as  strong  as  you  professed.  '*Tou  cannot  care," 
you  have  often  said,  "  for  any  other  living  creature." 
Be  it  so  !  You  may  live  with  and  be  consoled  by 
his  memory,  that  can  disgrace  nobody  but  yourself; 
for,  for  your  own  sake,  as  Miss  Margaret  Marrell, 
you  will  keep  it  to  yourself.  As  to  your  child,  in 
twelve  months'  time,  when  he  will  be  two  years  old, 
he  shall  be  brought  to  you — to  us ;  but  remember 
distinctly  that  he  is  our  nephew ,  the  son  of  a  sister 
who  lived  and  died  abroad.  Our  old  nurse  will  keep 
him  where  he  is,  therefore,  for  another  year ;  but,  if 
you  accept  these  my  conditions,  you  must  return  to 
me  at  once ;  but  upon  no  other  terms  will  I  ever  set 
eyes  upon  you  again.  If  you  refuse  this  we  are 
henceforth  strangers,  and  you  must  shift  for  yourself 
and  child;  for  no  farther  help,  in  any  shape,  will 
you  have  from  me. 
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'*  *  One  other  thing  I  would  nrge  apon  yon  in 
weighing  your  decision — it  is  to  remember  what  I 
haye  sacrificed  to  make  the  plan  I  propose  feasible. 
I  haye  given  np  my  old  home^  with  all  its  strong 
associations,  and  have  come  in  the  antnmn  of  my 
life  to  live  amongst  strangers,  and  I  have  done  this 
in  order  that  yon  may  be  restored  to  respectability 
and  your  good  name/ 

"  What  choice  had  I  but  to  accept  her  terms  ? 
I  was  penniless,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  her. 
What  else  could  I  do  ?  and  at  least  I  should  not  be 
separated  from  my  child.  I  thought  of  that  before 
all.  I  returned  to  my  sister's  new  home  in  Essex 
as  Miss  Margaret  Marrell;  my  little  boy  followed 
me  in  due  course.  I  had  had  him  christened  Bryan, 
after  his  father,  at  the  English  Protestant  church  at 
Dinan,  where  he  was  bom.  But  we,  my  sister  Jane 
and  I,  according  to  her  plan,  ignored  his  real  sur- 
name and  substituted  that  of  West  for  it,  as  one 
that  from  its  familiarity  would  provoke  no  com' 
ment," ' 

■ 

'       Greatly  agitated,  the  blind  man  here  grasped  his 
wife's  arm. 

*  What  am  I  listening  to,  Barbara  ?'  he  cried. 
'  Am  I  dreaming  ?  are  we  both  dreaming  ?' 

VOL.  II.  p 
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*Be  calm,  dearest,'  said  the  wife,  'and  let  me 
finish  ;  be  patient.'     Then  she  continued  : 

' "  So  little  Bryan  West  was  our  nephew,  the 
offspring  of  our  dead  sister,  and  whom  we  natur- 
ally had  the  greatest  tenderness  for.  0,  the  lie 
answered  splendidly !  The  plan  had  been  cun- 
ningly thought  out ;  it  was  executed  to  a  nicety,  and 
its  success  showed  how  shrewd  and  far-seeing  my 
sister  Jane  was. 

"  Thus  for  several  years  we  lived  to  all  outward 
seeming  very  happily.  We  went  very  little  into 
society,  but  we  accepted  the  civilities  of  some  of  the 
people  who  called  on  us. 

"  Suddenly  my  sister  died ;  we  had  no  relations, 
she  left  everything  to  me.  I  inherited  all  she  pos- 
sessed ;  but,  what  was  dearer  than  all,  I  had  my 
freedom. 

*'  Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that  I,  an  heiress,  with 
8000J.  a  year,  now  became  an  object  of  interest  in 
the  county  ?  and  is  it  wonderful  that  at  the  age  of 
five-and-twenty  I  shrank  from  encountering  a  life- 
long loneliness  ?  or  that  I  have  at  length  yielded  to 
the  fervent  desire  of  one  who  loves  me  well  that  I 
should  become  his  wife  ? 

"  Yet  ought  I  not  to  declare  the  truth  ?  Of  course 
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I  ought ;  but  I  have  not  the  moral  courage,  at  this 
ihe  eleventh  hour,  to  break  down  the  sham/ the  lie, 
under  which  I  have  been  living  in  apparent  maiden- 
hood for  so  long.  What  would  be  said  of  me? 
what  would  he  think  of  me  ?  Besides  which,  my 
•^tory  would  not  be  believed ;  it  is  so  strange,  so  un- 
likely, would  involve  much  trouble  to  prove,  and  all 
for — what?  Therefore  it  is  that,  unwise,  illegal, 
^rong  as  it  may  be,  I  am  going  to  the  altar  within  a 
iveek  from  this  day  for  the  second  time  as  Margaret 
Marrell ! 

"  Here  is  my  secret,  then !  How  will  it  appear, 
should  it  ever  be  read  by  other  eyes  than  mine  ? 
How  does  it  appear  to  me?  Criminal  without  a 
doubt !  God  forgive  me,  and  may  He  look  upon  my 
sin  at  least  as  venial ! 

**  June  6,  1834." ' 

Bryan  sprang  to  his  feet  ad  his  wife  finished 
reading  the  paper. 

'  Good  God !'  he  cried,  '  if  this  be  true,  I,  Bryan 
Sturry  (West  is  no  name  of  mine),  and  not  Eichard 
Halstead,  am  the  eldest  son,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  will,  I  am  the  rightful  heir  to  all  the  property. 
This  will  turn  the  tables  indeed,  Bichard  Halstead ! 
But,   Barbara,   my  dear,'   he    went    on   excitedly^ 
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Stretching  oat  his  hands  across  the  table,  '  let  me 
feel  these  papers,  let  me  touch  that  last  one  you 
read ;  there,  this — is  this  it  ?  and  where  is  the  mar- 
riage certificate  ?  this  slip— is  it  that  ?  You  spoke 
of  two — ^is  there  one  of  my  birth?  Quick,  see, 
see!' 

'  Yes,  here,'  she  cried,  taking  up  the  second  long 
printed  form,  and  reading  again  the  simple  fact, 
duly  attested,  that  at  the  English  Protestant  church 
at  Dinan  in  Brittany  was  registered,  on  the  81st  of 
October  1827,  the  birth  of  '  Bryan,  son  of  John 
Bryan  Sturry  and  Margaret  his  wife.' 

'  Put  my  hand  on  my  name  !'  exclaimed  the  blind 
man ;  ^  let  me  touch  it,  let  me  touch  it !' 

But  for  several  moments  his  hand  so  shook  with 
agitation,  and  he  moved  and  tossed  the  papers  about 
so  much,  that  his  wife  was  unable  to  give  them  to 
him  in  their  proper  order  or  let  him  feel  them  in 
their  distinctness  one  from  the  other. 

'Dear  Bry,' she  said,  'don't  excite  yourself  like 
this,  be  calm  ;  this  is  not  like  you,  not  like  your 
own  old  patient  manner  of  taking  things.' 

'No,  Barbara,  no,  very  likely;  but  only  think 
what  it  all  means,  and  what  I  must  feel !  She  was 
not  my  aunt,  but  my  mother — my  mother !'  and  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
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Then  his  wife  caressed  and  soothed  him^  and  for 
a  minute  nothing  was  said.  His  heart  was  very 
full,  and  the  filial  instincts  so  long  denied  their 
rightful  flow  welled  up,  and  for  a  time  quite  un- 
manned him.    Barbara  was  the  first  to  speak. 

*  Ah,  now,  dear  Bry,'  she  said,  *  her  great  love 
for  you  is  all  explained ;  nor  could  yours  have  been 
greater  for  her  than  it  was  had  you  known  what  she 
knew.' 

^  Yes,  darling,'  he  said,  now  turning  his  face  to- 
wards his  wife;  'how  merciful,  too,  it  is  that  I, 
that  we,  and  not  strangers,  found  these  papers !  It 
is  as  if  she  had  delivered  her  secret  to  me  straight 
from  her  own  lips;  as  though,  when  she  was  so 
strangely  impelled  to  write  this,  her  self-accusation, 
she  had  felt  that  it  would  fall  only  into  loving 
hands.' 

'  Truly,'  said  Barbara,  '  and  does  it  mean — ' 
'  It  means,'  said  Bryan,  interrupting  her,  with  a 
slight  renewal  of  his  vehemence  and  excitement — 
'it  means   ease   and    comfort  where  we  have  had 
anxiety  and  hard  times.' 

'  But  Bichard  Halstead  ?'  inquired  the  wife. 
'  Bichard  Halstead  is  a  scoundrel,  whom  I  shall 
have  great  pleasure — ^but,  ah,  God  help  him !  he  is 
my  brother !     What  am  I  saying  ?    Yes,  my  bro- 
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ther  !  I  can  do  nothing  harsh  towards  him,'  went 
on  Bryan,  more  calmly,  as  he  sat  down  to  the  table 
and  took  up  the  papers  with  some  deliberation; 
*  only  I'll  haye  my  rights,  as  he  would  say.' 

'  It  is  a  marvellous  discovery,'  cried  Barbara. 

'  Yes,  and  all  through  little  Jemmy  catching 
sight  of  that  shining  ring  by  the  light  from  the 
blazing  log,'  went  on  Bryan,  facing  round  to  the 
corner  where  the  young  gentleman  in  question  was^ 
disporting  himself  with  the  movable  panel.  '  I  sup- 
pose it  does  shine,  or  else  the  child  would  never 
have  seen  it  ?' 

'  I  am  not  sure,'  said  Barbara,  walking  up  and 
examining  the  ring  of  the  ganel,  as  she  dropped  it 
into  its  proper  place.  '  0,  yes,  it  does  a  little,  a 
very  little,  more  than  the  rest;  I  see  now  I  look  at 
it  close ;  still,  I  never  noticed  it.' 

'No,  my  love,  I  daresay;  but  it  isn't  always 
those  who  have  their  eyes  who  see  the  most ;  it  was- 
left  for  vie  to  find,  of  course.  It  is  always  the  blind 
man  who  finds  what  other  people  can*t.  It  is  the 
blind  clerk  at  the  Post  OflBice  who  deciphers  all  the 
illegible  addresses.' 

*  Nonsense  !'  said  Barbara,  laughing. 

'A  fact,  I  assure  you;  at  least,  he's  called  the 
** blind  clerk;"  now  you  know  the  reason.    Here,, 
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Jemmy^  after  all  you   are  the  hero ;  come  and  kiss 
your  father  instantly.' 

The  boy  obeyed,  and  tumbled  on  to  his  father's 
knee. 

'  Dear  me,  Barbara,  if  you  had  lighted  the  candles 
when  I  told  you  that  I  was  sure  you  could  not  see, 
and  you  said  it  was  not  yet  "blind  man's  holiday" 
— that  holiday  we  have  invoked  and  joked  about  and 
longed  for  so  often — why,'  and  one  of  his  brightest 
flashes  of  fun  and  intelligence  lighted  up  Bryan's 
face — *why,  this  blind  man  would  never  have  had 
such  a  holiday  in  prospect  as  he  has  now !' 

Then  he  set  down  the  boy  and  rose  and  bugged 
his  wife,  caught  hold  of  the  boy  again,  and  tossed 
him  into  the  air,  until  his  little  head  went  perilously, 
more  than  once,  near  the  low  ceiling.  Then,  when 
his  wife  cautioned  him,  he  laughed  and  said, 

'  0,  I  won't  hurt  him,  trust  me!  shall  I,  Jemmy? 
but  I  must  do  what  I  like  with  my  own.  And  now, 
let's  have  tea  and  supper  both  together,  everything 
at  once,  all  the  luxuries  of  the  season  ;  and  what  a 
season  for  us  !  what  a  Christmas-eve  !  we  shall  not 
forget  this  present  year  of  grace  in  a  hurry.' 

Then  he  hugged  his  wife  again,  tossed  up  his 
boy  again,  and  actually  capered  about  the  room  with 
him  in  his  arms,  until,  bringing  his  shins  into  con- 
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tact  with  the  famitarey  and  getting  his  feet  entangled 
in  some  of  the  stray  wicker-work,  he  finally  blnn* 
dered  back  to  the  chair  by  the  table,  and  sat  down 
fjBdrly  exhausted. 

^Dear  Bryan/  then  said  his  wife,  'be  a  little 
more  rational.  Suppose  now,  after  all,  that  w& 
should  not  be  able  to  proye  this  ?' 

*  Not  able  to  prove  it  ?'  he  interposed.  '  Why, 
my  dear,  if  your  eyes  have  not  deceived  you,  and  you 
have  not  been  reading  some  Arabian  Nights*  Enter-- 
tainment  tale  all  this  while,  there  will  not  be  much 
more  difficulty  in  proving  it  than  in  my  eating  my 
supper,  only  it  will  take  longer.  No,  the  registers 
at  Whitburn  and — what's  the  name  of  the  place- 
where  I  was  bom  ?' — and  he  put  his  hand  out 
amongst  the  papers  again — 'at  Di-Dinan?  ah,  that's 
it ! — the  registers  will  prove  it,  or  else  I  was  brought 
up  to  the  law  for  nothing.  I  shall  put  the  whole 
case  into  the  hands  of  my  old  master ;  and — and — 
prove  it  indeed  !' 

'But  liichard  Halstead?'  again  interposed  the 
wife. 

'  Halstead  ?'  Bryan  repeated,  with  a  return  of  his 
graver  mood ;  '  0,  he'll  fight  it  of  course ;  but  he 
hasn't  a  leg  to  stand  on,  though  he'll  give  us  lots  of 
trouble,  and  it  will  take  time  naturally ;  but  long 
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before  next  Christmas^  you'll  see,  I  shall  be  master 
of  Averley  Bower,  and  I  shall  hare  him  at  my  feet.' 

*  But  you  won't  do  anything  harsh,  Bryan  ?'  said 
his  wife  gently,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

*  Did  you  ever  know  me  do  anything  very  harsh, 
Barby  ?' 

'  No,'  she  answered. 

'  No !  very  well,  then,'  he  added,  taking  her  face 
between  his  hands  and  kissing  her;  'but  I  will  make 
him  eat  humble  pie.  And  now,  perhaps  you  will 
let  me  eat  something ;  I  have  not  had  such  an  appe- 
tite, I  don't  know  when !  Clear  the  decks,  put  all 
these  papers  carefully  together,  as  if  they  were  the 
most  precious  things  (as  they  are)  that  you  ever 
handled,  draw  the  curtains,  throw  a  fresh  log  on  the 
fire,  and  let  us  have  supper.  And  here,  here, 
Jemmy,  come  here  again,  you  young  scamp !  come 
and  sit  on  your  father's  knee  for  a  minute  and  have 
another  look  at  the  ^'hoofer"  flames,  flames  that 
have  lighted  you,  my  little  son,  to  fortune  !' 

And  so,  as  the  loving  wife  is  doing  her  blind 
husband's  behest,  and  as  he  sits  dancing  his  boy  on 
his  lap,  I  will  let  the  curtain  fall,  as  it  rose,  on  this 
family  picture. 

You  may  take  my  word  for  it  that  it  all  came 
right,  and,  as  Bryan  Sturry  prophesied,  long  before 
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the  next  Christmas  he  was  in  full  possession  of  his 
rights^  as  master  of  Averley  Bower. 

His  first  step  was  to  obtain  throagh  the  proper 
channels  an  injunction  to  stay  the  fortunately  non- 
completed  sale  of  the  property.  Very  little  served 
to  scare  Bichard  Halstead  from  his  first  blustering 
intention  of  defying  his  stepbrother's  claim  and  de-^ 
fending  the  threatened  action. 

Otherwise,  perhaps,  the  facts  here  narrated  would 
have  come  before  the  public  in  a  very  difierent  shape, 
and  the  great  case  of  '  Sturry  versus  Halstead'  would 
have  occupied  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  for 
weeks,  and  have  been  hereafter  quoted  as  one  of  the 
most  romantic  of  the  causes  celebres  of  our  day. 
But,  as  it  was,  Bichard  Halstead  gave  comparatively 
no  trouble,  and  after  a  little  reflection  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  liberal  settlement  which,  we  may  be  sure, 
in  the  generosity  of  his  heart,  Bryan  was  ready  to 
make  upon  him.  Nor  will  it  be  necessaiy  to  add 
has  a  breath  ever  escaped  the  blind  man's  lips  to 
living  soul  (not  even  to  his  wife)  with  reference  to 
the  well-founded  conviction  he  has  of  how  Bichard 
Halstead  had  been  occupied  amongst  his  mother'a 
papers  that  memorable  night  in  her  boudoir. 
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With  bright  weather  and  long  days,  to  most  of  u» 
come  thoughts  of  the  country.  However  town-bred 
or  cockneyfied  we  may  be,  scarcely  any  of  us  can 
entirely  escape  from  certain  hankerings  after  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  something  fresher  in  its  green 
than  can  be  found  in  our  London  parks  and  square- 
gardens. 

The  loTe  of  all  open-air  amusements  and  occu- 
pations is  so  innate  in  every  Englishman,  that,  na 
matter  however  city  born  and  city  steeped  he  may 
be,  it  will  show  itself  in  some  form  or  other.  As  a 
rule,  we  are  more  accustomed  to  an  indoor  life  than 
many  other  nations ;  but  this,  perhaps,  only  adds  ta 
our  anxiety  to  escape  from  the  house  and  the  streets 
as  soon  as  sumnier  fairly  makes  her  appearance* 
The  London  cries  of  *  Roots  for  your  gardens,' 
./Beaupots  two  a  penny,'  'Asparagus,'  'Green  peas,' 
*  Strawberries,'  and  'Ornaments  for  your  fire-stoves,'" 
aggravate  these  desires  and  aid  in  suggesting  rural 
longings.     No  class  seems  to  be  exempt  fioni  this* 
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sort  of  temptation.  The  roughs  and  hobbledehoy 
vagabonds  who  go  whooping  through  the  streets  by 
daybreak  on  the  summer  Sunday  mornings  are  bent 
on  raids  upon  the  hedge-rows,  coppices,  and  fields  in 
the  green  lanes  of  Willesden  or  the  commons  of 
Clapham  and  Wimbledon.  However  low  and  brutal 
their  tastes  and  pursuits,  still  green  trees  and  fields 
are  the  temptations  which  imperceptibly  lure  them 
from  their  '  smoky  cribs.'  Even  the  troops  of  little 
ragamuffins  which  swarm  up  from  our  innumerable 
slums  to  the  Regent's  Park,  Primrose  Hill,  Hamp- 
stead,  or  Highgate,  armed  with  impromptu  fishing- 
rods,  with  bent  pins  for  hooks,  and  doctors'  bottles, 
in  which  to  deposit  the  results  of  their  sport  amongst 
the  sticklebacks,  efts,  and  tadpoles  in  the  suburban 
ponds,  are  only  urged  on  by  the  same  feeling  which 
fills  the  punts  at  Twickenham  or  Hampton  Court 
with  patient  disciples  of  Isaak  Walton,  and  sets  the 
more  ambitious  fly-fisher  whipping  the  salmon-rivers 
of  Scotland  and  Norway. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed,  therefore,  that  if  none 
of  us  are  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  the  country, 
at  any  rate  in  summer,  there  is  one  set  of  individuals, 
one  brotherhood,  in  whose  hearts  they  reign  supreme; 
to  whom  lengthening  days  and  budding  verdure  mean 
the  most  intense  enjoyment ;  to  whom  the  thought 
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of  the  open  air  brings  with  it  at  once  the  pleasantest 
memories  and  the  most  substantial  advantages — 
memories  which  seldom  or  never  fade  entirely,  since 
ihey  are  kept  alive  by  the  renewal  of  the  occupation 
which  gave  them  birth,  and  advantages  which  are 
attained  by  a  pursuit  incomparable  in  the  gratifica- 
tion and  pleasure  it  affords.  The  brotherhood  of  the 
brush,  your  landscape-painters,  in  a  word,  your 
sketchers  from  Nature — these  are  the  fellows  who 
really  know  how  to  enjoy  the  country,  and  life  gene- 
rally, for  the  matter  of  that ;  these  are  the  people 
who  should  be,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  the  happiest  of 
mortals.  If  cultivated  tastes,  refined  ideas,  a  deep 
reverence  for  the  works  of  the  Creator,  mingled  with 
a  health-giving  outdoor  life,  be  worth  anything,  then 
surely  the  lot  of  your  artist,  amateur  or  professional, 
is  to  be  greatly  envied.  In  fine  weather,  seated  in 
the  midst  of  lovely  scenery  under  his  white  umbrella, 
does  he  not  in  himself  suggest  a  picture  of  human 
contentment  scarcely  to  be  surpassed?  The  very 
pursuit  bespeaks  a  moderation — a  temperance,  as  it 
were — of  all  desires,  save  those  that  must  refine  and 
elevate.  Patiently  persevering  in  his  attempt  to 
perpetuate  that  which  he  deeply  reverences,  striving 
diligently  to  represent  worthily  something  which  has 
touched  his  inmost  feelings,  he  cannot  fail  fully  to 
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exemplify  the  Latin  proverb,  which  says  that  'to 
labour  is  to  pray.'  The  instinct  which  prompts  him 
to  an  endeavour  to  effect  a  transcript  of  the  scene  or 
object  before  him  is  in  itself  an  extra  sense  of  which 
those  who  have  no  feeling  for  art  can  have  little 
idea. 

Without  going  into  metaphysics,  everybody  knows 
that  the  mainspring  of  this  desire,  this  insatiable 
longing,  is  undoubtedly  a  craving  for  sympathy 
(without  which  no  thorough  artist  can  exist),  a  wish 
to  induce  others,  by  some  means,  to  admire  that 
which  is  loved  so  intensely.  Let  but  his  efforts  be 
attended  by  ever  so  slight  a  success,  and  an  amount 
of  satisfaction  is  produced  which  can  be  got  out  of 
no  other  occupation.  Struggles,  disappointments, 
discomforts,  and  heartburnings  necessarily  attend 
sketching  from  Nature,  as  well  as  every  other  pur- 
suit ;  but  they  can  never  affect  the  true  lover  of  the 
picturesque  and  the  beautiful.  One  momentary  feel- 
ing of  triumph,  one  successful  transcript  of  the  scene 
that  has  bewitched  the  landscape-painter,  and  a  whole 
army  of  failures  are  swept  clean  from  his  thoughts, 
or  only  remembered  as  so  many  stepping-stones  by 
which  he  had  reached  his  pinnacle  of  delight.  Great 
skill  is  attained  only  by  passing  over  some  such 
rough  ground.   Whatever  the  natural  genius  may  be, 
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it  only  afifects  the  pace  at  which  the  milestones  fly  • 
hy — the  road  remains  the  same. 

Undoubtedly  the  followers  of  merely  prosaic  and 
mechanical  callings  have  a  certain  gratification  in 
the  fortunate  issues  of  their  labours  and  plans ;  but 
that  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  full,  calm,  and 
peculiar  pleasure  felt  by  the  true  artist  on  the  pro- 
iluction  of  a  successful  work. 

How,  for  instance,  could  one  possibly  compare 
^he  delight  which  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair  must 
have  experienced  in  the  world-wide  celebrity  of  his 
l)ook  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  financier  on  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  some  fortunate  investment  ?  Or  the 
rfiubtle  and  intense  gratification  felt  by  the  painter  of 
^  The  Huguenot,'  on  the  completion  of  such  an  'epic,' 
with  the  chuckling  self-gratulation  indulged  in  by 
a.  merchant  after  a  lucky  speculation  in  cotton  or 
indigo?  And  further,  it  is  not  only  in  the  mere 
result  of  the  labour  out  of  which  the  artist — ^be  he 
iiuthor,  actor,  painter,  or  musician — gets,  familiarly 
speaking,  his  greatest  pull ;  but  the  very  labour  it- 
self, to  use  the  hackneyed  phrase,  is  'a  labour  of 
love.' 

Granted  that  no  active  and  remunerative  occupa- 
tion is  totally  devoid  of  interest  when  a  man  is  once 
fairly  launched  in  it,  it  must  always  be  towards  the 
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end  that  he  looks,  rather  than  the  means :  the  means 
are  for  ever  irksome  and  dull ;  there  is  no  pleasur- 
able element  in  the  counting-house,  ledgers  are  not 
amusing  or  elevating  books  of  reference ;  the  daily 
journey  to  and  from  the  place  of  business  for  thirty 
years  is  likely  to  become  monotonous ;  and  the  gen- 
erally humdrum,  ^horse-at-the-mill'  kind  of  life  is 
terribly  apt  to  have  a  deteriorating  influence  on  the 
human  intellect. 

Now  with  the  artist  there  can  be  nothing  of  this. 
The- atmosphere  in  which  he  liyes  is  totally  diflferent ; 
the  rooms  he  occupies,  the  authorities  he  consults, 
the  training  he  goes  through,  are  all  fraught  with 
individual  interest.  Every  touch  which  advances 
his  design  exercises  a  charm  upon  him ;  every 
thought  which  directs  his  hand  emanates  from  his 
highest  faculties,  whatever  their  calibre.  Each  diffi- 
culty he  overcomes  tends  to  strengthen  and  ennoble; 
each  victory  aflfording  him  the  keenest  possible  de- 
light. Surely  if  these  be  indisputable  facts — and  it 
is  admitted  that  the  professors  or  followers  of  all  art 
have  many  advantages  over  the  rest  of  mankind — it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  show  that,  as  far  as  regards 
the  actual  enjoyment  of  a  task,  the  sketcher  from 
Nature  takes  foremost  rank ;  and  really,  in  this  re- 
spect, has  almost  as  many  advantages  over  those  of 
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his  artistic  brethren  who  work  only  in  studios,  as 
they  have  over  the  plodders  and  tillers  of  the  soil. 

From  the  first  moment  when  lengthening  days 
give  indications  that  winter  is  on  the  wane,  the 
landscape-painter's  carnival  begins.  From  then  up 
to  the  closing-in  of  mid-November,  this  country  life 
is  mingled  with  as  little  alloy  as  it  is  fair  for  mortals 
here  below  to  expect.  From  his  first  speculations 
as  to  where  he  shall  go,  down  to  the  hour  when  he 
is  packing  his  last  sketch,  and  rolling  up  for  the 
season  his  white  umbrella,  he  has  a  most  enviable 
jolly  time  of  it. 

His  Mines'  must  always  be  'cast  in  pleasant 
places;'  his  models  and  subjects  can  be  found  no- 
where else.  Hence  his  life  is  nomadic.  Often  liter- 
ally *  a  dweller  in  tents,'  and  moreover,  by  the  way, 
bearing  a  further  resemblance  to  the  *  patriarchy'  in 
his  extreme  tendency  to  indulge  in  hirsute  append- 
ages, he  passes  a  wandering,  fancy-free  sort  of  exist- 
ence, very  shocking,  and  but  little  understood  by 
straitlaced  Clapham,  but  having  in  it  a  charm,  a 
roving  Bohemianism  of  spirit,  which  has  but  to  be 
properly  curbed  and  bitted  to  lead  to  the  highest  and 
noblest  works. 

Now  he  encamps  on  some  mountain-side,  in  a 
well-selected  position  commanding  the  fullest  range 
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of  such  wild  scenery  as  makes  the  district  attractive 
to  him.  The  tumbling  brook  or  tearing  torrent 
rushing  past  his  feet,  away  down  amongst  the  big, 
boulders  on  to  the  heather-clad  moor,  sings  to  him 
a  pleasant  ditty  throughout  his  whole  day's  toil- 
Sweet  healthful  odours  fan  him  in  the  hottest  weather, 
the  keen  bracing  air  nerving  him  to  his  work,  whilst 
his  sight  drinks-in  unnumbered  elements  of  beauty,. 
as  cloud  and  sunshine  chase  each  other  over  the  bold 
forms  of  hill  and  dale,  throwing  into  prominent  light 
or  shade  each  feature  of  the  scene,  which,  with  its 
thousand  details,  to  him  is  instinct  with  a  mysterious^ 
life.  Effects  of  storm  and  mist,  rain  and  sunset, 
pass  so  continuously  before  him  during  his  summer 
halt  in  such  localities,  every  mood  of  Nature  is  sa 
familiarised  to  him,  that  by  degrees  his  whole  exist- 
ence becomes  impregnated  with  her  glories.  His- 
mind  and  feelings  imbued  with  nothing  so  strongly 
as  her  charms,  what  wonder  that  he  gives  himself  up 
to  her  worship,  living  for  nothing  but  to  render  her 
due  and  worthy  homage  on  his  canvas  or  paper ! 

At  another  time  we  shall  see  his  white  umbrella 
peeping  up,  like  a  huge  mushroom,  from  amongst 
the  shady  dells  or  sylvan  glades  of  our  forests  and 
woody  retreats. 

Here  he  is  striving  to  catch  the  sheeny  light  cast 
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upon  the  tremulous  foliage,  to  capture  the  nicest 
anatomy  of  the  gnarled  trunk  and  tapering  branches, 
to  master  that  tongue  in  which  the  trees  speak  to  us 
all  in  the  sunny  summer-time,  and  to  learn  the 
melody  sung  by 

*  the  green  leaves, 
As  they  quiver  in  the  cooling  wind, 
And  cast  a  chequered  shadow  on  the  ground.' 

Again,  under  the  same  friendly  shelter,  revelling 
in  the  many-coloured  masses  of  wild-flowers  and 
luxuriant  *  crescive'  grasses  by  the  hedge-row  that 
skirts  the  hayfield,  bringing  into  life  upon  the  canvas 
the  groups  of  mowers  or  haymakers  at  their  work, 
the  rumbling  cart  with  its  fragrant  load,  winding 
through  the  lane  to  the  farm  in  yonder  hollow ;  and, 
later  on,  carrying  off,  by  force  of  brush,  the  golden 
tints  just  settling  on  the  ripening  grain,  and  mellow- 
ing with  russet  fingers  the  sloping  lawns  and  wooded 
uplands  on  the  country-side,  our  patient  painter 
plies  his  grateful  craft. 

Once  more  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  white  um- 
brella on  the  seashore,  sheltering  him  from  sun  or 
wind,  whilst  he  devotes  his  whole  energies  to  the 
artistic  mastery  of  glistening  seaweed-covered  rocks, 
of  brown-ribbed  sand,  of  tumbling  waves,  and  *  the 
murmuring  surge  that  upon  the  unnumbered  idle 
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pebbles  chafes ;'  or  to  the  portrayal  of  the  jutting  cliflf 

and  snug  sequestered  fishing-village,  with  its  thatched 

and  whitewashed  cottages  gleaming  in  the  morning 

light,  to  the  '  draughting'  (as  the  natives  call  it)  of 

the  picturesque  tan-sailed  boats,  the  weather-worn 

tiny  harbour,  and  the 

*  Waste  and  lumber  of  the  shore.' 

Sometimes  this  impromptu  tent  of  our  wanderer  is 
set  up  in  what  may  seem  to  the  layman  the  most  un- 
expected places.  It  peers  out  from  amidst  the  abbey- 
ruins  ;  it  starts  into  existence  in  the  half  dry  beds  of 
mountain-streams,  or  crops  up,  spiked  into  the  ground 
and  lashed  by  cords  to  heavy  stones  and  pegs,  upon 
some  towering  crag  or  beetling  cliff.  In  reedy  reaches 
of  the  Thames,  by  the  water-lilies  and  the  pollard 
willows ;  amongst  the  bulrushes  and  the  spongy  flats 
of  open  marshland ;  in  the  meadows,  among  the  herds ; 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  or  near  the  yew-tree 
that  stands  beside  the  ivy-covered  tower  of  the  rural 
church ;  in  farmyards  with  rustic  bams ;  in  cathe- 
dral cities ;  at  the  comer  of  bustling  marketplace  or 
verge  of  busy  wharf ;  hard  by  the  antique  bridge  or 
dilapidated  gateway;  under  the  shadow  of  the  ruined 
towers  and  vine-covered  slopes  of  the  Rhine ;  high  up 
amongst  the  '  peaks,  passes,  and  glaciers'  of  the 
Pyrenees  or  Alps ;  down  on  the  shores  of  the  Italian 
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lakes  and  the  Venetian  lagnnes ;  or  amidst  the  tropi- 
cal vegetation  and  rich-toned  romantic  cliffs  of  the 
^  Cornice/  or  Gulf  of  Spezzia ;  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Gibraltar  to  Alexandria,  from 
Cairo  to  the  Pyramids  and  the  Nile  Temples ;  indeed, 
at  certain  seasons,  in  every  possible  or  impossible 
nook  or  corner,  in  all  districts  at  all  renowned  for 
picturesqae  or  paintable  attractions,  the  apparition 
of  the  'white  umbrella'  will  sometimes  startle  and 
Astonish  the  wandering  tourist,  even  as  much  as  the 
gaping  native  himself. 

Strolling  through  our  water-colour  galleries,  one 
'Cannot  but  remember  that  nearly  all  the  outdoor 
scenes  which  charm  us,  and  set  us  feeling  in  our 
pockets,  or  longing  that  we  could  go  and  do  likewise — 
nearly  every  bit  of  pearly  tender  gray  or  bright  noonday 
sun,  each  morsel  of  elaborate  detail  or  broad  dashing 
effect  which  tells  of  study  in  the  open  air,  has 
been  produced,  in  all  probability,  under  the  shelter 
of  that  friendly  hoUand  fabric^  stretched  on  its 
whalebone  frame ;  for  our  high-priest  of  art  will  tell 
jou  that  one  of  the  most  curious  perversities  attend- 
ant upon  his  career  is  the  persistency  with  which 
every  subject  that  he  wants  to  paint  always  looks 
best  from  that  particular  position  in  which  it  is  most 
awkward  to  sit.     There  shall  be  pleasant  shade  for 
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yards  and  yards  all  around  him ;  yet  on  the  one  spot, 
the  only  spot  whence  he  can  make  his  sketch,  or 
whence  the  composition  is  at  all  satisfactory,  there  is 
a  hlazing,  hroiling,  patch  of  sunlight,  in  which  he 
could  no  more  sit  and  paint  without  his  white  um- 
brella than  he  could  fly  without  wings.  There  shall 
be  protecting  walls,  hedges,  banks,  haystacks,  and 
accidental  arrangements  of  all  kinds  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  but  at  that  identical  point  from  which  he  can 
see  to  perfection  the  subject  which  has  fascinated 
him,  there  is  a  tearing,  raging  wind,  which  he  could 
by  no  possibility  endure  unless  shielded  by  a  cun- 
ning adjustment  of  his  portable  shelter. 

Under  that  he  can  work  away  for  hours  ;  and  by 
a  little  dodging  with  cords  hooked  on  to  its  whale- 
bone ribs  he  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  defy  even  the 
interruptive  powers  of  the  rain.  It  is  his  trusty 
friend  under  every  sky,  and  its  canvas  almost  as 
essential  to  him  as  that  on  which  he  paints.  Many 
of  the  disagreeables  with  which  he  has  to  contend 
are  subdued  by  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  are  others 
against  which  it  is  of  no  avail,  disagreeably  invoked, 
it  would  seem,  by  some  malignant  demon,  bent  on 
marring  his  labour,  and  which  he  can  only  subdue 
by  patience  and  a  calm  disregard  of  them.  They 
will  come  upon  him  in  many  forms,  from  the  atom- 
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like  midge  to  the  gaping  *  yokel,'  or  from  the  cayenne- 
;pepperlike  harvest  bug  to  the  impertinent  tourist. 
;He  is  subject  to  every  kind  of  contretemps,  and  from 
\which  his  white  umbrella  will  aflford  him  no  im- 
^munity. 

The  sun  will  shine  directly  he  has  begun  a  very 
gray  subject  with  but  little  light  and  shade,  and  will 
disappear  at  the  very  moment  he  wants  to  see  how 
the  shadows  fall  from  gable-roofs  upon  the  road,  or 
what  forms  the  trees  cast  across  the  ruts  in  the  by- 
lane.  Ho  will  walk  miles  to  some  spot  he  has  been 
.advised  to  see,  neglecting  lovely  subjects  on  his  way, 
-only  to  find,  perhaps,  some  commonplace  material 
which  he  might  have  got  at  his  own  door ;  or  it  will 
-prove  all  that  had  been  described,  but  with  three  or 
four  stranger-artists  working  at  its  most  telling  fea- 
tures. 

Eain  will  drive  him  home  wet  through,  and  the 
■weather  turn  out  glorious  immediately  afterwards. 
Wind  will  spring  up  whilst  he  is  studying  reflections 
in  the  lake  or  pool,  and  set  the  willows  swaying,  so 
that  their  drawing  utterly  disappears ;  it  will  rattle 
.his  canvas  when  his  touch  should  be  neatest,  and  he 
is  lucky  if  his  umbrella  be  not  carried  bodily  to  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  Dust  will  half  blind  him, 
::and  sprinkle  his  colour-box  and  palette  with  an  un- 
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amalgamative  grit.  In  a  word^  there  is  no  end  to  these 
*  petites  miseres  de  la  vie  humaine'  of  the  artist  oat 
of  doors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  occasional  dangers  to 
which  infuriated  cattle,  tempests,  torrents,  and  tides 
may  sometimes  subject  him.  Yet  what  are  they 
when  weighed  in  the  scale  by  the  side  of  his  plea- 
sures ? 

As  we  have  seen,  his  labour — for  labour  it  is,  and 
very  hard  labour  sometimes,  quite  different  from  a 
young  lady's  notion  of  going  out  sketching  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  fine  weather — is,  notwithstanding, 
fraught  with  the  utmost  enjoyment,  and  in  addition, 
his  recreations  (if  he  can  have  any  more  in  a  life 
which  would  seem  all  recreation)  are  freer  and  purer 
in  their  tone  than  those  of  most  men.  He  has  a 
smattering  of  entomology,  botany,  and  geology ;  he 
is  generally  a  fisherman,  often  a  good  shot,  and  has, 
on  occasion,  been  known  to  ride  well  to  hounds  when 
a  neighbouring  squire  has  given  him  a  mount  for  a 
run  or  two  early  in  the  season. 

He  will  frequently  steal  a  half  holiday  to  join  in 
cricket  on  the  village-green,  where,  in  bowling,  bat- 
ting, and  fielding,  he  is  quite  capable  of  holding  his 
own.  He  can  take  an  oar  and  manage  a  boat  with 
the  best  of  his  friends,  those  sturdy  fellows  down  at 
that  Devonshire  fishing-village  he  so  often  affects, 
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and  where,  long  ago,  he  won  their  hearts  and  aston- 
ished their  minds  by  the  boldness  with  which  he 
would  swim  out  into  the  bay  for  his  morning's  bath. 
Beyond  this,  he  is  a  fair  musician,  as  you  may  hear, 
when  the  autunm  evenings  close  in,  if  you  pass  be- 
neath his  windows,  and  he  has,  as  is  not  un&e- 
quently  the  case,  some  neighbouring  brethren  of  the 
brush  to  join  him  in  the  pipes  and  grog  ;  but  he  is 
early  to  bed,  and  up  in  good  time  for  all  the  morning 
effects.  He  is  apt  to  steer  clear  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  society  when  he  is  on  his  sketching  cam- 
paign,  and  avoids  as  much  as  possible  dinner-bells 
and  tail-coats,  although  he  is  sometimes  victimised 
by  his  friend  the  squire  on  account  of  his  voice  and 
genial  companionship. 

Thus,  at  work  or  at  play,  whether  under  his  white 
umbrella,  or  whether  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  twi- 
light at  the  pier-head,  or  strolling  along  the  roads 
and  over  the  downs,  or  *  pottering,'  as  he  calls  it,  on 
the  seashore,  at  gamekeepers'  cottages,  or  at  farm- 
steads and  dairies,  we  always  find  him  the  embodi- 
ment of  quiet  contentment  and  good-nature ;  and  if 
he  now  and  then  appears  to  smoke  more  than  is  good 
for  him,  and  lounge  and  idle  overmuch,  we  must 
remember  that  in  nine  cases  out  often  he  is  drinking- 
in  all  the  while  every  kind  of  picturesque  experience, 
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of  which  he  will  avail  himself  sooner  or  later,  and 
that  few  beauties  of  form  and  colour  or  light  and 
shade  escape  his  keen  eye  and  skilful  hand,  as  a 
peep  into  his  pocket  sketch-book  will  amply  testify. 

Winter  naturally  finds  him  once  more  in  town, 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  his  summer  foray,  when  pre- 
parations for  exhibitions  and  arrangements  with  cer- 
tain individuals  known  as  buyers  sufl&ciently  occupy 
his  time  until  the  round  of  the  seasons  brings  him  to 
Jbis  starting-point  once  more,  with  that  renewed  eager- 
ness and  anticipation  which  the  dark  months  spent 
in  the  metropolis  have  only  stimulated  and  increased. 

If  there  should  be  any  individual  happier  than 
Tie  we  should  be  glad  to  know  him ;  and  if  there  be 
a  more  perfectly  enjoyable  country  life  than  his  we 
.should  be  glad  to  lead  it. 
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CHAPTER  I.    THE  DAY. 

*  Do  you  know,  Nina,  that  V'alentine  Grey  is  home 
Bgain  ?' 

*  No ;  hut  I  know  now  you  tell  me — not  that  I 
ram  concerned  with  the  news.  Mr.  Valentine  Grey  is 
nothing  to  me.' 

*  0,  indeed ;  I  thought  he  used  to  he  rather  de- 
voted to  you,  and  that  you — ' 

*  Ahsurd  nonsense,  Fanny.  We  used  to  laugh 
and  talk  a  great  deal — at  least  he  used  ;  I  never  found 
anything  to  laugh  at  in  what  he  said.  I  found  his 
conversation  especially  dull,  though  I  know  he  thought 
it  otherwise ;  he  thought  it  very  humorous  and  witty, 
hut  I  never  could  see  it.  In  truth,  I  promised  that 
I  would  record  in  gold  letters  every  genuine  joke  I 
heard  him  make.  Yes,  I  said  I  would  put  them 
down  in  a  diary,  and  that  I  would  he  hound  to  get 
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all  he  ever  made  in  a  year  into  one  day's  division 
of  it/ 

*Ah,  but  lie  is  very  clever,  Nina,  you  must 
admit;  his  conversation  is  considered  brilliant  at 
times.' 

'  I  admit  nothing  of  the  kind,  Fanny ;  and  I 
repeat,  I  never  found  it  so.' 

'  Well,  he  is  back  at  home  again,  at  any  rate,  and 
he  will  be  here  to-night ;  so  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  if  his  trip  to  the  States  has  improved 
him.' 

*  0,  coming  here  to-night,  is  he  ?  What  is  to- 
night ?  Let  me  see — the  18th  !  Ah,  then  he  has 
come  home,  no  doubt,  to  be  in  time  for  to-morrow — 
his  saint's  day.  H'm !  I  daresay  he  thinks  that  very 
funny.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  making  all  sorts 
of  stupid  jokes  about  his  name,  and  cupids  and 
darts,  and  the  rest  of  it.' 

*  And  why  not,  Nina  ?  You  are  too  hard  on  him. 
To-morrow  is  his  birthday,  that's  why  he  is  named 
Valentine ;  and  surely  there's  no  harm  in  his  making 
fun  of  it.' 

'  I  didn't  say  there  was  any  harm ;  I  only  said  it 
was  stupid,  and  that  he  is  stupid,  and  that  I  don't 
like  him — there/ 

This  scrap  of  conversation  took  place  in  the  snug 
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but  capacioas  drawing-room  of  a  large  house   in 
Dolton -gardens,  South  Kensington. 

The  occupants  of  the  drawing-room  in  question, 
at  the  moment  when  it  is  first  necessary  for  us  to 
play  the  eaves-dropper  and  looker-on,  were,  first  (to 
give  precedence  to  age),  Mrs.  Davenell,  a  little  woman 
of  fifty,  with  a  bright  cheery  twinkle  in  her  brown 
eyes  and  a  beaming  expression  of  the  most  perfect 
good-nature  for  ever  playing  over  her  small  and  deli- 
cate face,  a  lady  whom  you  felt  you  might  always 
appeal  to  in  any  emergency,  with  the  certainty  of  re- 
ceiving the  very  assistance  you  would  want ;  one,  too, 
who  was  up  to  any  amount  of  fun,  and  on  whom  you 
might  rely  for  the  most  perfect  sympathy  in  any 
undertaking  you  might  have  afoot,  grave  or  humorous. 
Then  there  were  her  two  daughters,  Fanny  and 
Emily,  who  looked,  as  we  might  say  of  books,  exactly 
like  exquisitely  bound  and  printed  second  editions  of 
their  mother.  There  was  a  great  similarity,  not  only 
of  face  and  feature,  but  in  dress  and  manner,  only 
the  younger  ladies  were  neater  and  trimmer  in  cer- 
tain details.  This,  perhaps,  was  not  saying  very 
much ;  for  though  all  three  were  the  fairest-skinned, 
freshest,  and  most  blooming  of  women,  there  was  a 
degree  of  carelessness  in  the  way  their  dresses  were 
put   on  and  worn,  and  in  their  general  air,  that 
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shocked  their  milliuers^  and  had  acquired  for  them 
amongst  intimate  friends  the  sobriquet  of  the 
*  Happy-go-luckies.' 

The  young  gentleman  who  was  the  object  of  the 
conversation  we  began  our  story  with  was  responsible 
for  this  cognomen.  Mr.  Valentine  Grey,  when  he 
had  first  come  to  be  intimate  at  the  house,  had  called 
them  the  '  Happy-go-luckies,*  because  he  declared 
they  were  the  happiest  and  luckiest  family  he  had 
ever  known ;  and  that  no  one  could  ever  go  to  the 
house  without  being  made  happy  and  lucky  too. 
This  was  thought  to  be  very  humorous,  for,  as  we 
may  have  already  gleaned,  Mr.  Grey  had  established 
for  himself  in  Dolton-gardens  the  reputation  of  a  wit, 
although,  as  we  may  also  have  gleaned,  there  was 
one  person  who  refused  to  admit  his  right  to  it ;  and 
as  this  young  lady  made  up  the  fourth  and  last  occu- 
pant of  the  drawing-room  on  this  present  13th  Feb- 
ruary 1876,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  her 
here. 

Nina  Davenell,  in  spite  of  her  surname,  in  no 
way  resembled  the  other  ladies  who  bore  it ;  she  was 
a  tall,  graceful,  olive-skinned,  dark-haired,  brilliant, 
and  somewhat  haughty  and  dignified  looking  girl. 
Many  persons  said  she  had  no  pretensions  to  be  con- 
sidered handsome,  and  judging  strictly  by  features^ 
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perhaps  it  was  true ;  bat  at  any  rate,  if  it  were,  &lie 
was  the  handsomest  plain  girl  you  might  meet  with 
in  a  year's  march.  She  was  the  only  child  of  Mr. 
Davenell's  brother,  who  had  married  a  native  of 
Bologna,  and  who  had  died  (soon  after  his  wife)  when 
Nina  was  only  six  years  old.  Consequently,  she  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  house  of  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
and  educated  with  her  cousins. 

She  had  just  returned  home  from  a  visit  to  some 
friends  in  the  country,  when  her  cousin  Fanny  made 
the  announcement  to  her  with  which  these  pages 
commence. 

With  the  expression  of  her  opinion  that  Mr  Grey 
was  stupid  and  that  she  did  not  like  him,  the  haughty 
beauty  left  the  room  to  take  ofif  her  travelling-dress. 

When  she  was  gone,  says  Fanny  to  her  mamma, 
after  a  pause,  *  I  never  can  tell,  mamma,  whether 
Nina  really  means  what  she  says  about  Mr.  Grey ; 
can  you  T 

*  I  don't  know  what  she  means,  my  dear ;  I  only 
know  what  I  wish.' 

*  Ah,  you  wish  that  they  might  make  a  match 
of  it.' 

*  I  don't  deny  it ;  it  would  be  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  for  them  both.  But,  dear  me,  I'm 
afraid  there  is  no  chance  of  it.     She  is  always  piquing 
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herself  on  her  dignity,  and  he  is  always  so  full  of 
cha£f,  as  you  call  it,  that  one  never  can  tell  whether 
they  really  like  each  other.  I  wish  we  could  hit  upon 
a  plan  to  hring  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  settle  it  one 
way  or  the  other.' 

*  I  think  we  might,  mamma,  for  I  wish  as  you 
wish  ;  and  now  that  he  is  just  come  back,  and  will, 
of  course,  be  a  great  deal  here  again,  it  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  try.  It  is  very  funny;  but 
instantly  that  Nina  spoke  of  to-morrow  as  being 
St.  Valentine's-day,  I  began  to  think  whether  we 
could  not  turn  that  fact  to  account.  It  would  be  rare 
fun.' 

*  How  do  you  mean,  child  7 

'  Well,  I  do  not  know  quite  yet ;  it  wajits  thinking 
about ;'  and  the  young  lady  paused  in  her  needle- 
work, and,  resting  her  chin  upon  her  hand,  stared 
for  a  minute  straight  into  space ;  then  her  face 
dimpled  into  a  mighty  knowing  little  smile,  and  she 
said  suddenly, 

*  I  have  it !  If  we  can  only  make  them  both 
believe  that  each  is  very  fond  of  the  other,  and  that 
it  is  only  the  dignity  of  the  one,  and  the  laughing 
merry  disposition  of  the  other,  that  prevent  them 
from  showing  their  real  feelings;  if  he  were  only 
sure  that  she  cared  the  least  little  bit  for  him,  I  feel 
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certain  he  will  propose ;  if  she  were  only  sure  that 
that  chaff  and  nonsense  he  talks  was  all  on  the 
surface,  and  that  heneath  there  was  a  strong  affection 
for  her,  I  feel  certain  she  will  accept.' 

*  Yes,  my  dear  Fanny,'  said  the  mother,  *  but 
how  can  you  bring  all  this  about  ?  It  is  a  very  deli- 
cate, complicated  business.' 

*  Why,  my  dear  old  silly  mamma,  leave  that  to 
me ;  do  not  you  see  that  we  could  start  it  with  a 
valentine  ?  If  we  could  only  pretend  and  make  it 
appear  that  she  had  sent  one  to  him,  and  that  he  had 
sent  one  to  her,  and  then  expose  them — well,  we 
should  have  broken  down  the  barrier  of  Miss  Nina's 
dignity,  at  any  rate.' 

The  door  here  opened,  and  the  servant  announced 
Mr.  Valentine  Grey.  The  three  ladies  rose  to  greet 
him,  and,  after  an  interchange  of  a  few  commonplace 
civilities  and  a  warm  welcome.  Miss  Fanny  slipped 
from  the  room. 

*  I  am  afraid  I  am  awfully  early,  Mrs.  Davenell,' 
said  the  gentleman,  ^  for  a  dinner-guest ;  but  I  know 
there  is  no  false  ceremony  in  this  house  ,*  and  when 
you  said  you  wanted  me  to  come  and  have  a  long 
talk,  and  hear  all  about  my  travels,  I  knew  you 
meant  it.' 

*  Of  course,  of  course,  we  are  delighted,'  said  Mrs. 

VOL    II.  H 
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Dayenell ;  and  as  the  door  opened — *  0,  here  is  Nina ! 
Nina,  my  love,  here  is  Mr.  Grey.* 

That  gentleman  rose  and  saluted  the  tall  brunette 
with  easy  grace.  She,  holding  her  head  very  high, 
and  jnst  putting  oat  the  tips  of  three  taper  fingers, 
exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  surprise, 

*  Dear  me,  Mr.  Grey,  who  would  have  expected 
to  see  you  here  ?  I  thought  you  were  away  in  the 
Far  West.' 

'  Ah,  then,  you  haye  been  thinking  of  me ;  that 
is  really  very  good  of  you.' 

^  I  did  not  say  so,'  said  Nina,  with  a  wicked 
toss  of  her  head,  as  she  crossed  the  room  and  sat 
down  at  a  small  writing-table  in  a  farther  corner. 

*  How  rude  you  are  to  Mr.  Grey,  Nina!*  interposed 
her  aunt.  '  What  a  bad  child  it  is  !  But  you  know 
her,  Mr.  Grey,  and  will  make  allowances.' 

*  Q,  indeed,  yes,  I  know  her,  and  esteem  it  a  great 
privilege  that  I  do,'  answered  the  young  man,  re- 
suming the  seat  he  had  originally  taken  near  Mrs. 
Davenell,  and  which  was  in  the  large  bay-window 
overlooking  the  garden  and  garden-door. 

*  Why,  I  thought  Miss  Fanny  was  here  when  I 
came  in,'  he  continued,  looking  out  of  the  window ; 
*  and  yet  surely  that  is  she  coming  up  the  garden 
in  her  hat  and  jacket.     She  is  like  the  Irishman's 
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bird,  that  has  the  gift  of  being  in  two  places  at 
once/ 

'  She  has  been  oat/  meekly  here  for  the  first  time 
broke  in  her  younger  sister,  ^I  know  she  had  a 
letter  to  post/ 

'Yes,  and  there  are  no  servants  kept  in  this 
house,'  said  her  mother  ironically.  *  That  is  just 
like  Fanny.  It  is  foolish  for  her  to  go  out  so  late  : 
it  is  getting  quite  dusk/ 

*  Well,  I  like  people  who  can  wait  on  themselves,' 
said  Mr.  Grey.  'Your  house  is  a  fine  school  for 
that,  Mrs.  Davenell ;  and  very  lucky  for  me  has  it 
been  that  I  profited  by  the  example.  People  have 
to  wait  upon  themselves  a  good  deal  in  the  States, 
I  can  tell  you.' 

*  Yes,  I  have  heard  so.  But  come,  now,  tell  us, 
how  far  west  did  you  get  ?  I  want  to  hear  all  about 
it,'  answered  the  lady. 

But  the  narration  of  Mr.  Grey's  adventures  was 
destined  to  be  yet  farther  delayed.  The  parlour- 
maid now  entered  with  tea,  followed,  soon  after,  by 
Fanny  Davenell,  who,  innocently  assuming  the  air 
of  not  having  been  out  of  the  room  even,  walked 
over  to  the  table  where  Nina,  having  lighted  candles, 
was  busily  writing.  After  a  while  there  was  a  general 
shifting  of  the  positions  of  everybody  in  the  room. 
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daring  which  Fanny  retired^  with  her  Bister^  into  a 
snug  little  conservatory  which  projected  from  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  and  which  was  partially 
screened  by  a  heavy  portiere. 

A  flight  of  steps  commnnicated  throngh  this  al- 
cove with  the  garden  which  on  three  sides  snrroonded 
the  honse  ;  and  a  side  door  also  opened  into  the 
hally  into  which  it  was  qnite  possible  to  pass  from 
the  little  greenhonse  without  entering  the  drawing- 
room. 

'  Perhaps,'  went  on  Mr.  Grey,  in  his  gay  and 
joking  manner,  as  he  again  found  himself  left  alone 
with  Mrs.  Davenell  and  Nina,  *  it  will  be  better  to 
defer  an  account  of  the  stirring  incidents  of  my  travel 
till  after  dinner.  Mr.  Davenell  will  want  to  hear 
something  about  them,  I  suppose,  and  you  will  be 
awfully  bored  if  I  have  to  tell  my  story  twice  over.' 

'  Not  at  all ;  but  as  he  will  be  home  soon,  and 
we  dine  early,  as  you  know,  like  the  unconventional 
barbarians  that  we  are,  and  as  I  have  one  or  two 
little  matters  to  attend  to  before  dinner,  it  will  be 
better  for  you  to  tell  us  then.  Will  you  excuse  my 
leaving  Nina  to  entertain  you  for  ten  minutes? 
Nina,  my  dear,'  continued  Mrs.  Davenell,  with  her 
hand  on  the  door,  '  leave  your  writing,  and  just  go 
and  talk  to  Mr.  Grev.' 
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When  she  bad  vanished,  Nina  rose  and  advanced 
to  the  fire. 

*You  are  very  busy  with  your  pen/  said  the 
gentleman.     *  Writing  valentines,  I  presume  ?' 

^Yes;  that  is  just  about  all  my  intellect  is 
capable  of  at  present.  Your  appreciation  of  my 
powers,  Mr.  Grey,  is  quite  correct,  if  not  very  flatter- 
ing.' 

*  I  never  flatter.' 

'  Truly,  I  know  you  do  not ;  flattery  was  never 
your  cheval  de  bataille.* 

'  Yet  it  always  puts  me  hors  (horse)  de  combat, 
which  is  the  same  animal,  I  imagine.' 

'  0,  that  is  too  atrocious  !  Is  that  your  last,  Mr. 
Grey,  or  does  it  come  from  the  States  ?* 

'  No ;  done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  I  assure 
you.  I  drove  the  spur  into  that  horse's  flanks  espe- 
cially for  you.' 

*  Worse  and  worse  !  I  really  cannot  stand  this ; 
and  there  is  my  uncle's  knock.  You  will  find  him 
better  audience  than  I  am  for  your  jokes.  I  shall 
leave  you  together.'  And  without  another  word  she 
swept  from  the  room. 

Left  alone,  Mr.  Grey  listened  for  a  moment, 
cast  a  wistful  glance  towards  the  door,  walked 
to  it,  opened  it,  looked  out,  reclosed  it,  and  then 
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threw  himself  into  an  easy-chair  hard  by  the  por- 
tiere. 

It  was  now  quite  dark  outside,  and  the  room  was 
only  very  dimly  lighted  by  the  candles  at  the  writing- 
table  and  the  glow  of  the  fire.  It  was  a  fayourable 
moment  for  musing ;  at  least  Valentine  Grey  seemed 
to  think  so,  for  presently  he  said  only  a  little  under 
his  breath, 

'  What  a  proud  puss  it  is !  Not  a  bit  altered 
since  I  have  been  away,  except  to  grow  more  hand- 
some.' 

Then  he  gaye  something  yery  like  a  sigh,  but 
which  ended  in  a  low  soft  whistle.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  Mr.  Grey  was  quite  at  home  at  the 
hospitable  house  of  the  Davenells ;  every  frequenter 
of  it,  indeed,  was  so,  and  their  name  was  legion. 
People  could  visit  there  upon  no  other  terms.  The 
easy,  unconventional,  hearty  welcome  they  received 
compelled  them  to  put  aside  all  formality.  Our 
hero,  who  came  with  a  good  introduction,  had  soon 
become  very  intimate  at  Dolton-gardens,  after  taking 
up  his  quarters  in  London  to  follow  the  law.  Some 
eighteen  months  before  our  story  opens,  he  had 
unexpectedly  inherited  a^  handsome  property,  and 
having  more  mind  for  seeing  the  world  than  for 
Blackstone  or  Coke,  had  made    that    tour   in    the 
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states  from  which  he  had  now  returned  only  three 
days  ago. 

He  was  a  tall  handsome  yonng  fellow  of  eight- 
and-twenty,  with  crisp,  curly,  fair  hair,  and  a  soft 
beard  to  match — both  now  cropped  rather  close ;  for, 
according  to  the  habit  of  the  Briton  when  he  comes 
back  to  London  after  long  travelling,  Valentine's 
first  visit  had  been  paid  to  the  haircutter's.  His 
tfoi  skin  had  been  richly  tanned  by  exposure  to 
weather,  and  the  contrast  gave  his  blue  eyes  a 
deeper  intensity  and  expression  than  usual.  Alto- 
gether, the  Davenell  ladies  had  separately  but  pri- 
vately, concurred  in  the  opinion  that  he  was  much 
improved. 

Pursuing  his  musings  after  an  interval,  he  said 
to  himself, 

*  H'm,  that  could  not  have  been  Mr.  Davenell's 
knock,  or — yes — there  he  is  in  the  conservatory ;  he 
is  coming  in  that  way.  No ;  that  is  not  his  voice, 
either ;  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  tittering  in  that 
fashion — it  is  some  of  the  girls.' 

He  was  in  the  act  of  rising  to  go  into  the  con- 
servatory, when  the  sound  of  his  own  name — whis- 
pered by  one  of  the  two  soft  voices  whose  subdued 
prattle  and  laughter  had  attracted  his  attention — 
eanght  his  ear.     He  paused  and  listened. 
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'  She  is  really  very  fond  of  Mr.  Grey,  you  know ; 
I  am  certain  of  it/  said  the  first  Toice. 

*  You  surprise  me,  Fanny,'  said  the  second. 
'  No  doubt  of  it.' 

*  But  then  her  manner  is  so  Tery  rude  to  him.' 

'  0,  that  is  nothing ;  only  she  cannot  help  being 
dignified,  and  she  only  pretends  to  disdain  all 
his  fun  and  nonsense.  If  he  would  but  be  a  little 
more  serious  at  times,  and  not  cha£f  her  so  much, 
he  would  soon  see  a  change  in  her;  for,  I  say 
again,  she  is  thoroughly  in  love  with  him  at  heart.' 

'  You  think  so  ?' 

'  Sure  so.  She  has  been  writing  a  yalentine  to 
him,  and  I  haye  it  in  my  hand  now,  and  I  am  going 
to  post  it  for  her.' 

*  But,  Fanny,  you  have  been  out  once ;  mamma 
will  not  like  your  going  out  in  the  dark.' 

'  I  shall  not  be  gone  a  moment ;  I  can  slip  out  here 
through  the  garden  to  the  pillar-box  at  the  corner ; 
nobody  will  know.  Put  your  hat  on,  Emily,  and 
come  with  me — quick  !' 

The  voices  ceased,  a  door  was  softly  opened  and 
shut,  and  Valentine  Grey  was  again  left  to  his  mus- 
ings. They  now  assumed,  however,  a  more  excited 
character. 

*  What  have  I  heard  ?'  he  said,  rising.      *  Those 
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were  Fanny  and  Emily,  and  they  were  talking  about 
Nina  and  me.  Of  course  it  was  Nina  they  meant. 
Can  I  believe  my  ears,  that  she  is  in  love  with  me  ? 
O,  that  would  be  too  great  a  slice  of  luck  !  But  I'll 
find  out — by  Jove,  I  will ! — and  if  it  be  true,  she 
shall  have  her  reward.' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Dave- 
nell  reentered  the  room.  The  light  in  it  was  so  dim 
that  Valentine  did  not,  at  first,  observe  the  change 
which  had  come  over  her  face.  Only,  as  she  advanced 
towards  the  fire,  which  he  had  in  his  excitement  been 
stirring  into  a  blaze,  did  he  see  that  her  bright  cheer- 
ful expression  had  vanished,  and  that  she  was  in 
some  distress.  Before  he  had  time  to  speak,  she 
began : 

*  Dear  Mr. .  Grey,  sad — sad  news,  most  unex- 
pected !  How  can  I  tell  it  you  ?  Yet  I  must ;  for 
you  will  sympathise,  will  help  us  with  your  advice, 
I  feel  sure  you  will.  I  have  as  yet  had  no  time  to 
tell  you ;  but  since  you  have  been  away,  our  Emily 
has  been  engaged — she  was  to  have  been  married  next 
month.  He  seemed  such  a  good  fellow — I  cannot 
believe  it — delightful,  charming ;  lately  started  in 
business  as  a  stockbroker  with  excellent  prospects, 
but  we  have  not  seen  anything  of  him  for  two  or 
three  days ;  and  now  Mr.  Davenell  brings  home  the 
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news  that  he  is  mined — he — ^Horace  Wynne — ^Emily's 
intended,  I  mean.  His  partner  has  absconded,  or 
something,  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  I  do  not  quite 
understand.  It  is  not  generally  known  in  the  City 
yet.  Mr.  Dayenell  does  not  know  all  about  it  yet 
himself ;  but  Horace  says  he  too  must  keep  out  of 
the  way,  and  has  written  a  brief  letter  to  Mr.  Daye- 
nell breaking  off,  or  at  least  asking  to  be  absolved 
from,  his  engagement.  Mr.  Dayenell  is  very  angry ; 
and  out  of  health,  as  he  has  been  for  so  long,  it  has 
made  him  quite  ill.  He  declares  that,  if  what  he 
has  heard  be  true,  it  is  only  an  excuse,  and  that 
Horace  is  only  using  the  disaster  as  a  plea  for  throw- 
ing Emily  over.' 

'But,'  interposed  Grey,  'perhaps  he  thinks  it 
only  honourable,  under  the  circumstances,  to  release 
your  daughter,  and  not  to  bind  her  to  her  engage- 
ment if  his  prospects  are  ruined.' 

*  Ah,  yes ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst.  It  might 
be  as  you  suggest,  quite  likely,  but  there  has  come 
to  light  another  circumstance  which  makes  Mr. 
Davenell's  idea  only  too  reasonable.  He  did  not  tell 
me  how ;  but  this  morning,  just  before  he  got  Mr. 
Wynne's  letter,  he  heard  that  he  is  not  leading  the 
life  which  a  gentleman  on  the  point  of  marriage 
ought  to  lead.     There  is  a  person — some  woman  in 
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Uet,  to  speak  plainly — who  is  constantly  at  his 
Ghambers;  that  she  goes  there  every  evenings  and 
stays  sometimes  many  hoars.  0,  it  will  break  my 
poor  child's  heart !  How  shall  I  be  able  to  tell 
her!'  continued  Mrs.  Davenell,  with  renewed  dis- 
tress. 

*  Do  not  tell  her ;  wait  till  you  are  sure  the  report 
is  true ;  it  may  be  open  to  explanation.  Mr.  Dave- 
nell  can  call  this  gentleman  to  account.' 

*Ah,  yes,  he  would  have  done  so  directly,  I 
know;  if  he  were  not  in  such  ill-health  he  would 
haye  sought  Horace  out  at  once ;  but  it  has  been 
such  a  shock  to  him  that  he  is  quite  unnerved* 
Pray  forgive  me ;  I  must  go  to  my  own  room  and  lie 
down  for  ten  minutes — I  feel  perfectly  upset.  I 
hardly  know  where  my  wits  are  gone.'  And,  with- 
out waiting  to  listen  to  the  sympathetic  words  Valen- 
tine Grey  was  beginning  to  utter,  Mrs.  Davenell 
once  more  quitted  the  room. 

Only  a  few  minutes  elapsed,  however,  before  the 
door  again  opened ;  and  Valentine,  going  towards  it, 
in  the  full  expectation  of  seeing  his  kind  hostess, 
was  suddenly  met  by  Nina. 

*  0, 1  thought — 'he  began. 

*  You  have  heard  the  sad  news,  Mr.  Grey  ?' 

*  Indeed,  yes !     I  am  grieved  beyond  measure.' 
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*  Grieved — ^I  should  think  so !  Are  you  only 
grieved  ?'  she  exclaimed,  with  more  than  her  usual 
lofty  and  disdainful  manner,  whilst  her  dark  eyes 
flashed  fire.  ^  I  should  have  expected  you,  as  such 
a  friend  of  the  family,  to  he  something  besides 
grieved ;  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  been 
burning  with  indignation— burning  to  see  Emily 
righted.  I  should  have  expected  to  have  found  you 
crying  out  for  vengeance  against  this  poltroon — this 
mean  hypocritical  fellow !  To  have  so  unblushingly 
deceived  a  girl  he  professes  to  love.  0,  if  I  were 
only  a  man,  I  would  make  him  give  an  account  of 
himself !  I  am  sure  my  uncle  would,  were  he  not 
so  iU.' 

^But,  my  dear  Miss  Davenell,  tell  me — I  am 
ignorant  of  the  whole  affair — do  you  really  believe 
what  is  said  of  Mr.  Wynne  to  be  true  ?' 

*  Certainly  I  do.  My  uncle  does,  and  I  always 
trust  him  ;  I  always  believe  what  he  believes.' 

*  But  perhaps  it  is  only  a  temporary  postpone- 
ment that  Mr.  Wynne  desires — until — until — * 

*  Temporary  postponement — that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion !  No,  Mr.  Grey,  it  is  a  paltry  excuse  !  I  tell 
you  again,  I  do  not  believe  a  bit  that  he  is  ruined ! 
0,  what  might  not  a  man  deserve  of  me  who  would 
see  this  matter  righted !' 
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*  Miss  Davenell,  yon  set  so  high  a  prize  upon 
the  task,  that  you  will  find  no  lack  of  knights  to 
compete  for  it.  Let  me  but  hear  where  this  man 
may  be  met  with  face  to  face,  and  he  shall  give  an 
account  of  his  conduct,  be  sure.' 

*  Do  you  mean  what  you  say,  Mr.  Grey  ?' 

*  My  honour  upon  it !  I  will  go  straight  to  your 
uncle  and  get  all  particulars.  I  will  find  my  gentle- 
man, he  may  depend.  I  will  not  see  you  again  till  I 
haye  seen  him.  If  I  do  not  return  to-night  you  shall 
hear  from  or  see  me  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.' 

She  let  him  take  her  hand  as  he  spoke.  He 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  was  gone. 

*  For  once  he  seems  in  earnest,'  she  said  to  her- 
self when  the  door  had  closed.  ^  He  is  not  all  fri- 
volity then.  Have  I  misjudged  him?  Has  he 
really  some  determination  of  purpose,  some  depth 
of  feeling,  beneath  that  frothy  nonsense  which  he 
talks  ?' 

She  sat  down  in  the  very  chair  near  the  portiere 
which  Valentine  bad  so  lately  vacated.  Scarcely 
had  she  done  so,  when  she,  like  him,  heard  her  own 
name  whispered  by  some  one  in  the  conservatory. 
Whose  voice  was  it?  Surely  Fanny's,  talking  to 
Emily.  Nina  was  about  to  call  out  to  them,  when 
these  w^ords  from  Fanny's  lips  arrested  her : 
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'  I  know  he  is  deeply  in  love  with  Nina ;  I  feel 
Bure  of  it/ 

*  Can  it  be  possible  ?*  said  Emily.  *  If  so,  why 
did  he  go  to  America,  and  stay  away  so  long  ?' 

^  Because  she  droye  him  away  by  her  disdain  of 
him,  as  he  thought.  He  is  come  back  much  sooner 
than  he  intended  on  her  account,  I  feel  sure.  If  he 
could  only  be  brought  to  understand  that  it  is  her 
manner,  and  nothing  but  her  manner,  I  am  positiye 
he  would  speak ;  but  he  is  too  proud  to  risk  a  refusal. 
One  of  those  letters  we  haye  been  to.  post  was  from 
him  to  her ;  he  directed  it  just  now  whilst  she  was 
out  of  the  room.  I  offered  to  post  it  for  him.  He 
said  I  might  if  I  promised  not  to  look  at  the  address. 
Of  course  I  promised,  but  I  was  obliged  to  take  just 
one  little  peep  at  it,  because  I  guessed  what  it  was, 
and  I  wanted  to  make  sure.  I  guessed  it  was  a 
yalentine.  Now  come  and  dress,  or  we  shall  be 
missed,  and  shall  be  late  for  dinner.' 

Before  Nina  could  make  her  presence  known,  as 
she  innocently  thought,  the  two  little  fibbing  plotters, 
who  had  entered  the  conservatory  by  the  garden-steps, 
simultaneously  with  Valentine's  exit  from  the  draw- 
ing-room, now  passed  out  of  it  by  the  door  into  the 
hall. 

The  face  of  the  bewildered  and  startled  beauty. 
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who  had  risen  from  her  chair  whilst  the  conversation 
was  going  on^  now  wore  the  most  perplexed  and 
dazed  expression. 

*  Am  I  in  my  right  senses/  she  exclaimed  aload^ 
'  or  am  I  dreaming  ?  How  strange !  And  can  it  be 
trae  that  nnder  all  that  nonsense  the  man  has  really 
a  heart  ?  I  begin  to  believe  it.  Bat  dear  Emily, 
she  cannot  have  heard  of  the  wreck  of  her  hopes.  I 
mast  seek  my  aant.     0,  here  she  is  ;  how  lacky !' 

Mrs.  Davenell  at  this  moment  appeared  at  the 
door,  sayings 

*  Is  Emily  here  ?    Have  yoa  seen  her,  Nina  ?' 

'  No — ^yes — that  is,  no.  Come  in,  dear  aant ;  I 
want  to  speak  to  yoa.*  She  closed  the  door  and 
went  on,  patting  her  arm  roand  Mrs.  Davenell's 
waist,  '  0,  dear  aant,  will  yoa  be  advised  by  me  ? 
Yoa  have  not  yet  told  Emily  ?' 

'  No ;  I  cannot  find  her.' 

'  Ah,  then  take  my  advice — do  not  tell  her  to- 
night. Wait  till  to-morrow,  at  least.  I  have  my 
reasons.  Mr.  Grey  has  promised  to  find  oat  all 
aboat  it — to  go  to  Mr.  Wynne  instantly,  and  make 
him  explain,  and  learn  his  real  intentions.  He  was 
bat  going  to  get  some  particalars  from  my  ancle,  and 
he  said  he  woald  be  off.  He  is  gone  by  this  time, 
no  doabt.     Wait  at  least  till  we  hear  from  him. 
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Come,  let  as  go  back  to  the  stady,  and  tell  my  ancle, 
«nd  beg  him  to  keep  his  own  coansel  for  to-night.* 

Then,  harrying  Mrs.  Davenell  oat  of  the  room, 
the  two  soaght  Mr.  Davenell  in  his  den.  There 
they  were  closeted  with  him  for  nearly  an  hoar,  with 
the  resalt  that  throaghoat  the  dinner  and  daring  the 
rest  of  the  evening  no  one  coald  have  had  the  least 
idea  that  anything  like  a  calamity  was  overhanging 
any  member  of  that  hoasehold.  Mrs.  Davenell  ac- 
coanted  to  her  danghters  for  Mr.  Grey's  anexpected 
departare  by  a  dexteroasly-worded  story  of  news 
which  her  hasband  had  broaght  home,  and  which 
affected  some  investments  or  something — she  did 
not  pretend  to  understand  sach  matters — which  he, 
Valentine,  was  aboat  to  make,  and  he  had  gone  off  to 
see  the  stockbroker  withoat  delay.  He  was  sorry  to 
lose  his  evening,  bat  the  business  was  important. 
He  promised  to  return  if  he  got  it  over  in  time.  But 
he  appeared  no  more  that  night. 


CHAPTER  II.    THE  NIGHT. 


I  DO  not  attempt  to  describe  the  effect  which  the 
stratagem  practised  on  Nina  by  her  cousins  had 
upon  that  young  lady,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  defend 
or  condemn  the  plot.     It  may  have  been  highly  re- 
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prehensible,  it  may  have  been  perfectly  justifiable,  I 
do  not  oflFer  an  opinion.  I  am  but  the  faithful  chro- 
nicler of  events,  and  proceed  with  their  record. 

Nina  is  the  first  in  the  breakfast-room  the  follow- 
ing morning.  A  few  letters  arrive,  but  there  itf  only 
one  for  her.  The  address  is  evidently  in  a  disguised 
hand,  observing  which  fact,  as  she  opens  and  reads 
the  missive,  she  mutters, 

*  Ridiculous  attempt  to  deceive.  As  I  expected, 
his  valentine !  How  absurd  he  is  !  Will  nothing 
make  him  serious  ?  Will  he  for  ever  be  joking,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  saddest  events  ?  Ah,  but  I  do 
him  injustice  ;  I  forgot  this  was  written  and  posted, 
according  to  what  I  overheard  Fanny  say,  before  he 
knew  what  had  happened  to  Emily.  Yes,  to  be  sure. 
But,  then,  there  ought  to  be  another  letter  from  him : 
he  promised  he  would  write  if  he  did  not  return  last 
night.  0,  this  is  too  tiresome  !  At  least  he  might 
have  written  to  my  aunt,  or  somebody.* 

Here  Mrs.  Davenell  and  the  two  girls  came  in, 
lamenting  that  the  increased  indisposition  of  Mr. 
Davenell  would  prevent  his  going  to  the  City  to-day ; 
but  their  solicitude  for  their  father  did  not  prevent 
Fanny  and  Emily  from  exchanging  glances ;  for 
they  had  seen  Nina  hiding  her  letter  as  they  entered. 
Mrs.  Davenell  and  her  niece  likewise  cast  meaning 

VOL,  II.  I 
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looks  at  each  other,  the  latter  slightly  shaking  her 
head  in  response  to  the  elevated  eyebrows  of  the 
former,  and  the  breakfast  proceeded  in  a  silence  that 
was  somewhat  nnnsnal.  When  the  meal  was  over, 
annt  and  niece  seized  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
together. 

'As  he  has  not  written,  I  feel  sure  he  will  be 
here  before  the  morning  is  out/  whispers  Nina, 
directly  they  were  in  the  hall. 

'  I  hope  so.  I  will  give  him  till  twelve  o'clock ; 
if  he  is  not  here  by  then,  I  must  let  Emily  know 
the  worst;  it  is  now  half-past  ten,'  said  Mrs. 
Davenell,  as  the  two  passed  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

They  had  scarcely  been  there  a  minute  when  the 
bell  rang,  and  Mr.  Grey  was  announced  and  shown  in. 

A  glance  at  his  tired  look  and  unchanged  dress 
told  them  that  he  had  been  up  all  night.  Beading 
their  thoughts,  he  said  abruptly,  as  be  shook  hands, 

*  Yes,  but  I  have  just  come  straight  from  Mr. 
Wynne ;  I  have  seen  him  at  last,  and  I  have  had  a 
rare  night's  waiting  and  watching,  I  can  assure  you.' 

Then,  with  a  significant  look  at  Nina,  he  added, 
*  But  I  kept  my  vigil  faithfully.  I  did  not  stop  to 
see  you,  Mrs.  Davenell,  last  night,  because  I  thought 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  but  I  daresay  Mr. 
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Davenell  told  yon  that  he  confided  to  me  many  details 
of  the  case,  and  the  letter  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Wynne.  Well,  armed  with  these,  I  went  straight  to 
his  chambers  in  Gray's-inn-square.  His  oak  was 
sported,  but  I  rang  the  bell,  and  the  door  was  opened 
by  the  woman,  the  laundress,  in  charge.  She  said 
Mr.  Wynne  would  not  be  home  till  very  late ;  indeed 
he  might  not  return  at  all.  She  could  not  let  me 
go  into  his  rooms,  because  she  did  not  know  me. 
What  could  I  do  ?  I  took  counsel  with  myself.  I 
had  promised  not  to  return  here  until  I  had  seen 
him.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  then,  it  seemed  to 
me,  but  to  wait  for  him  outside  his  chambers,  on  the 
staircase ;  but,  then,  I  did  not  even  know  him  by 
sight.  I  could,  therefore,  only  identify  him  by  see- 
ing him  actually  go  up  to  his  own  door.  "I  must 
not  lose  sight  of  that  door,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  how- 
ever long  I  wait."  It  was  then  barely  eight  o'clock, 
but  I  sat  down  on  the  stairs,  where  I  could  com- 
mand a  full  view  of  his  oak,  and  began  my  vigil ; 
and  I  sat  there  till  past  twelve.' 

'  0  you  poor  man,'  here  exclaimed  Nina,  *  how 
good  of  you !' 

'  Well,'  Grey  went  on,  with  a  grateful  look  at  the 
young  lady,  'not  a  creature  approached  Mr.  Wynne's 
chambers ;  many  people  went  up  and  down  to  other 
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floors,  bat  none  of  them  stopped  on  his.  Now,  I  had 
ensconced  myself  in  the  angle  of  the  upper  flight  of 
stairs  to  get  a  little  out  of  the  draught — for  the 
night  was  cold  and  windy — and  where,  like  a  true 
detective,  I  might  avoid  observation.  When. I  liQard 
the  clock  strike  twelve,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  him, 
I  began  to  think  that  probably  he  would  not  cgme 
home.  This  did  not  seem  unlikely,  if  he  was  keep- 
ing out  of  the  way;  still  I  could  not  desert  my  p;ost; 
I  dared  not  lose  a  chance  of  catching  him,  so  I 
waited  patiently  on.  At  length,  when  everything 
had  become  perfectly  quiet,  and  the  trafiSc  on  the 
stairs  had  ceased,  judge  of  my  surprise  at  seeing  the 
door  of  his  chambers  quietly  opened  and  a  man's 
head  appear.  He  had  his  hat  on,  and,  after  listen- 
ing for  a  moment,  he  came  out. 

"  0-ho !"  thought  I,  "  you  have  been  at  home  all 
the  while,  have  you  ?"  and  I  was  about  to  pounce 
down  upon  him  from  my  corner,  when,  to  my  dis- 
gust, I  saw  he  was  not  alone ;  a  woman,  thickly 
veiled  and  muffled  up,  followed  him  out  on  to  the 
landing,  and  the  two,  after  shutting  the  door,  de- 
scended the  stairs  softly,  but  quickly,  together.' 

'  Then  it  is  all  true  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Davenell, 
with  some  agitation. 

Valentine  raised  his  hand,  and  continued. 
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'  I  decided  that  this  was  not  the  moment  to  tax 
him  with  his  perfidy^  if  he  was  really  the  man  I  was 
seeking,  and  I  had  fair  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
was^  so  I  waited  till  the  two  were  clear  of  the  house 
before  I  followed ;  yet,  you  may  be  sure,  I  was  not 
going  to  lose  sight  of  him  now,  though  I  did  not 
mean  that  he  should  get  any  suspicion  of  being 
watched.  As  I  emerged  from  the  chambers  into 
the  square,  I  saw  them  crossing  the  further  side  of 
it,  and  making  for  the  Holborn  gate  of  the  inn. 
When  the  porter  let  them  out  he  looked  back,  and 
seeing  me  following,  held  the  gate  open  for  me  also 
to  pass,  and  thus  I  saw  which  way  they  turned. 
Going  straight  up  Holborn,  and  continuing  their 
way  at  a  rapid  pace  through  the  silent  streets,  till 
they  came  to  Tottenham-court-road,  they  branched 
oflF  into  the  region  of  Fitzroy-square,  finally  stopping 
at  a  dingy  house  in  Howland-street.  Here  the 
woman  bade  the  man  good-night,  and  with  a  latch- 
key let  herself  in,  whilst  he,  turning  on  his  heel, 
bent  his  steps  eastward  again  by  the  way  he  had 
come.  As  unobserved  I  had  followed  him  out  from, 
so  I  now  followed  him  back  to,  Gray's  Inn.  I  let 
him  reenter  the  gate,  and  when  it  had  closed  upon 
him  about  two  minutes,  I  rang  the  bell  and  went  in 
also.     Then  I  so  calculated  my  time  as  to  overtake 
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him  on  the  landing  exactly  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  in  the  act  of  putting  his  key  into  the  latch  of 
his  own  door.  He  tamed  on  hearing  footsteps  close 
behind  him^  and,  without  hesitation,  I  said,  ''Mr. 
Horace  Wynne,  I  believe  ?"' 

'  He  looked  surprised  and  a  little  startled,  as  he 
answered,  ^*  Yes,  that  is  my  name.'* 

'  I  continued, 

''I  must  apologise  for  presenting  myself  at  this 
unseemly  hour,  but  my  business  is  urgent.  May  I 
beg  the  favour  of  a  few  minutes*  conversation  ?** 

*  With  some  perplexity  he  said, 

"  Certainly ;  but  what  is  your  business  ?  This 
hardly  the  time.     What  is  your  name,  pray  ?** 

"  You  would  not  know  it,**  said  I ;  "  but  I  come 
from  Dolton-gardens,  from  Mr.  Daveneirs.** 

^'0,  indeed!  I  hope  there  is  nothing  amiss 
there  ?**  he  said. 

"  Well,  yes,**  I  went  on  ;  "  there  is  a  good  deal 
amiss,  and  it  is  that  which  brings  me  here.  If 
you  will  let  me  walk  into  your  rooms,  I  will  ex- 
plain.** 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  but  how  am  I  to  make 
sure  that  what  you  say  is  true  ?**  he  urged.  "  This 
is  hardly  the  time  of  night  when  one  expects — ** 

"No,  very  likely;    but  see  here,  Mr.  Wynne, 
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this  is  a  letter,'*  I  went  on  as  I  produced  it,  "  which 
Mr.  Davenell  received  from  you  this  morning,  or 
rather  yesterday  morning,  and  it  is  upon  that  subject 
that  I  come.  I  called  here  at  eight  o'clock  this 
evening,  and  I  was  told  you  were  not  within,  so  it  is 
hardly  my  fault  that  our  interview  is  postponed  till 
this  inconvenient  time." 

'  He  glanced  at  the  letter,  and  then  said, 

"  Well,  if  what  you  have  to  say  will  really  not 
keep,  walk  in ;"  and  I  followed  him  into  his  rooms. 

'  When  the  door  was  closed  upon  us,  I  said,  tak- 
ing up  the  talk  where  he  had  left  it, 

"  No,  Mr.  Wynne,  what  I  have  to  say  will  not 
keep.  I  am  here  by  the  authority  of,  and  to  repre- 
sent the  father  of,  the  young  lady  to  whom  you  are 
engaged,  and  I  come  to  demand  a  fuller  explanation 
than  is  contained  in  that  letter  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  you  to  write  it.  More  than  that :  I  de- 
mand to  know  how  you  propose  to  account  for  the 
suspicious  fact  that  you,  as  it  were  on  the  eve  of 
your  marriage,  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  evening 
visits  in  your  chambers  here  alone  from  a  lady; 
it  is  useless  for  you  to  deny  it:  I  saw  you  and 
the  lady  come  out  of  these  rooms  but  an  hour  and  a 
half  ago.  I  had  been  waiting  on  the  stairs  since 
eight  o'clock  with  my  eye  upon  your  door,  in  the 
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fall  belief  that  you  were  from  home^  as  I  was  told. 
Whereas — *' 

'*  Sir,"  he  said  angrily,  "  by  what  right  do  you 
dare  to  tell  me  this  ;  by  what  right  do  you  presume 
to  watch  my  movements  ?" 

*  Checking  my  temper,  when  I  found  I  had  misun- 
derstood what  it  was  that  he  was  about  to  deny,  I  said, 

"  Now,  Mr.  Wynne,  let  us  not  take  this  tone. 
If  you  look  at  the  case  frankly  and  dispassionately, 
I  am  sure  you  will  see  that  I  have  a  full  right  to 
demand  an  explanation." 

"  And  I  then  rapidly  and  briefly  told  him  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  had  become  Mr.  Da- 
veneirs  envoy — of  his  illness ;  of  the  distress  the 
letter  had  caused  in  conjunction  with  the  suspicious 
and  compromising  news  that  he  had  brought  home ; 
how  I  had  volunteered  at  once  to  clear  up  the  diflSculty 
if  possible ;  what  my  name  was ;  and  so  on.  "  Now," 
I  continued,  in  conclusion,  "  I  think  you  will  see 
that  I  have  some  right  on  my  side,  and  am  justified 
in  the  step  I  have  taken." 

*  He  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  walked  away 
from  the  table  against  which  we  were  standing,  and 
which  was  covered  with  papers  and  account  books ; 
paced  to  and  fro  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  for  a 
minute,  as  if  in  doubt;    then  turned  up  the  gas, 
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which  was  burning  dimly^  stirred  the  smouldering 
remains  of  the  fire ;  threw  himself  into  an  easy- 
chair  in  front  of  it,  put  his  hand  again  to  his  head  ; 
heaved  a  deep  sigh ;  and  finally  motioned  me  to  a 
chair.  The  extra  light  which  he  had  thrown  upon 
the  scene  enabled  me  more  plainly  to  discern  his 
features,  and  I  saw  with  pain  that  he  was  evidently 
suffering  great  mental  distress.  He  looked  worn  and 
haggard,  like  a  hunted  hound ;  but  there  was  an 
expression  of  honesty  and  kindliness  in  his  hand- 
some face  which  at  once  touched  me.  Presently  he 
said,  in  an  entirely  altered  tone, 

"  Since  this  diflSculty  too  has  become  known 
and  so  fearfully  misunderstood  at  Dolton-gardens, 
and  as  it  seems  that  any  further  concealment 
of  my  trials  and  troubles  is  impossible,  and  as  I 
suppose  I  may  believe  your  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  bring  you  here,  I  may  as  well  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it.  But,  Mr.  Grey,  allow  me  to  say 
in  one  word  that  my  conduct  is  entirely  misunder- 
stood by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davenell.  It  is  open  to  the 
most  complete  explanation,  I  am  happy  to  think, 
though  I  did  not  wish  to  have  been  called^  upon  to 
make  it. 

"  That  unfortunate  lady  whose  one  or  two  visits 
here  have  created  a  dreadful  suspicion  in  their  and 
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yonr  minds,  is  none  other  than  the  wife  of  my  un- 
happy partner.  She  is  left,  through  his  defdcations 
and  knavery  and  by  his  flight  from  this  country, 
with  six  young  children  in  such  distress  as  it  has 
never  been  my  lot  to  witness  before.  Naturally 
anxious  to  conceal  herself  at  this  moment  from  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  she  has  been  here  to  consult  with 
me  on  her  affairs  by  night  instead  of  by  day,  when  I 
could  not  with  safety  have  received  her.  That  is  the 
simple  explanation  of  her  visits,  Mr.  Grey,  and  it  is 
very  easily  proved.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  see, 
by  going  over  with  her  the  books  and  papers  there" 
(and  he  pointed  to  the  table)  ''if  anything,  and 
what,  could  be  saved  from  the  wreck.  My  own 
affairs  are  sufficiently  complicated  by  my  partner's 
villany,  but  this  did  not  make  me  unmindful  of  her 
unprotected  state.     That  is. all. 

"  Now  when  I  wrote  that  letter  to  Mr.  Davenell 
the  night  before  last,  I  had  been  aware  of  my  part- 
ner's frauds  and  flight  only  a  few  hours,  and  I  wrote 
it  on  the  honest  impulse  of  the  moment,  fully  in- 
tending to-morrow  to  have  gone  to  Mr.  Davenell, 
and  to  show  him  plainly  and  honestly  how  I  stood. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  thought  it  worth 
while. even  to  have  mentioned  the  wife's  visits  to 
me ;  I  never  gave  them  a  moment's  consideration ; 
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I  conld  not  have  conceived  it  possible  tliat  they 
wonid  have  been  so  misinterpreted;  and  how  they 
can  have  come  to  his  ears,  or  who  can  have  bean 
the  slanderous  mischief-maker^  I  have  not  a  notion. 
I  am  a  rained  man^  Mr.  Grey.  I  cannot  meet  my 
engagements  in  the  house — on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
I  mean — on  the  settling  day  next  week.  I  am  a 
bankrupt ;  and  as  if  this  were  not  bad  enough, 
bringing  with  it,  as  it  does,  the  wreck  of  all  my 
hopes  and  my  prospects  of  marriage — as  if  this  was 
not  enough,  I  say,  I  must  be  slandered — " 

'The  poor  fellow  here  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  groaned  aloud.  It  was  a  sad  and  pitiful 
sight,  Mrs.  Davenell,  and  I  will  not  dwell  on  it.  I 
think,  however,  before  long  I  was  able  to  shed  upon 
it  some  bright  ray  of  hope. 

*  Seeing  that  Mr.  Wynne  was  sincere  in  all  he 
was  saying,  feeling  convinced  from  his  distress,  his 
look,  his  manner,  and  his  words,  that  he  was  speak- 
ing the  truth,  I  got  him  after  a  while  to  go  into 
some  details  of  his  affairs.  I  got  him  to  tell  me  by 
degrees  exactly  how  much  money  would  be  neces- 
sary to  tide  him  over  and  save  his  reputation,  and 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  that  sum 
of  money  is  now  lodged  at  his  bankers'.' 

'  Ah,  then,  you,  Mr.  Grey,  have  been  his  good 
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angel;  I  can  see  by  your  face!*  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Davenell^  with  tears  starting  in  her  eyes,  whilst 
Nina  cast  at  the  narrator  of  these  events  such  ap- 
proving looks  as  made  him  feel  that  he  was  more 
than  recompensed. 

*Well/  he  said  hesitatingly,  'I  am  happy  to 
think  I  was  able  to  serve  Mr.  Wynne.  After  all  it 
was  not  a  very  big  sum,  and  the  whole  matter,  ex- 
cept as  regards  his  partner,  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
seemed  at  first ;  only  he  rather  lost  his  head  at 
the  sadden  aspect  affairs  presented ;  he  was  a  little 
hasty,  and  took  too  gloomy  a  view  of  his  impending 
diflSculties.  I  went  thoroughly  into  them.  He  will 
come  out  of  them  with  perfectly  clean  hands  ;  whilst 
his  sympathy  and  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  partner's 
unhappy  wife  were  so  earnest  and  sincere  that  he 
quite  won  my  heart.  He  is  a  first-rate  fellow,  Mrs. 
Davenell,  and  you  may  be  proud  of  him  as  a  son-in- 
law,  I  will  stake  my  life  upon  it.' 

*  0,  how  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  thank  you !' 
chimed  in  the  ladies  together^ 

'But,'  said  the  elder,  'it  is  so  early  in  the  day, 
you  don't  mean  that  you  have  managed  matters  for 
him  already  ?' 

*  0,  dear,  yes.  We  grew  tremendous  friends,  as  I 
tell  you ;  we  sat  over  his  books  and  papers  till  dawn ; 
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then  he  produced  some  breakfast,  and  without  waiting 
at  my  rooms  to  do  more  than  get  a  letter  which  I  ex- 
pected by  the  morning's  post'  (here  Valentine  looked 
very  hard  at  Nina),  *  I  went  straight  to  my  bankers', 
and,  in  short,  got  him  the  money ;  and  here  I  am.' 

*I  must  go  at  once  and  tell  Mr.  Davenell,'  ex- 
claimed that  gentleman's  wife ;  '  this  good  news  will 
be'better  than  any  doctor  for  him  ;  it  will  make  him 
quite  well,*  I  am  sure..  0,  what  a  happiness,  what 
a  relief!  How  good,  how  kind  you  have  been,  Mr. 
Grey!  I  shall  return  directly;' but  mind,  don't  let 
a  word  for  the  present  escape  you  to  Emily,  or  Fanny 
especially;  she  must  never  know  the  distress  we 
have  been  in,  and  the  terrible  mistake  we  fell  into. 
But  it  was  very  natural,  wasn't  it  ?  What  could  we 
think  ?  0,  dear  me,  I  feel  so  excited,  I'm  quite  in 
a  whirl;'  and  the  kind-hearted  little  lady  bustled  out 
of  the  room. 

Directly  she  was  gone  Valentine  turned  to  Nina, 
saying,  'And  now.  Miss  Davenell,  may  I  claim 
my  reward  ?' 

She  did  not  meet  his  look,  but  answered,  with 
scarce  a  show  of  her  old  hauteur, 

/  You  have  been  very,  very  good,  I  admit;  but  I 
fear  you  must  find  your  reward  in  the  consciousness 
of  having  done  a  noble  act.' 


( 
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^Ton  estimate  it  too  highly;  it  does  not  de- 
serve such  a  eulogistio  description ;  bat  if  yon  really 
think  well  of  what  I  have  done,  yon  know  who  set 
me  on,  who  hinted  at  the  prize.  Miss  Dayenelly 
in  one  word,  that  prize  is  yonr  hand ;  give  it  me, 
and  let  me  call  it  mine  to  keep.' 

He  took  her  hand ;  she  made  no  attempt  to  with- 
draw it;  he  kissed  it  fervently;  and  just  at  that 
moment  the  door  opening,  the  pair  were  in  full  view 
of  the  sharp  eyes  of  Fanny  and  Emily. 

With  a  wicked  little  burst  of  laughter  the  door 
was  suddenly  closed  again. 

'  There,'  said  Valentine,  '  it  is  too  late  now ;  we 
have  been  seen.' 

'You  are  very  foolish,  Mr.  Grey,  and  unkind, 
to  take  advantage  of  my  gratitude.  I  did  not 
mean — ' 

'  Possibly  not ;  but  I  did  from  the  first  time  I 
ever  saw  you,  three  years  ago.  I  then  meant  to  be 
— well,  your  Valentine,  if  you  would  take  me.  And 
it's  part  and  parcel  of  the  happiness  and  the  luck 
which  attend  everybody  connected  with  this  house, 
that  I  should  be  able  to  offer  myself  on  such  an  ap- 
propriate day — my  birthday  and  my  saint's.  Be  you 
my  saint  for  the  future,  and  it  will  be  your  day  as 
well  as  mine.' 
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*  Ah,'  she  answered,  *  I  was  sure  you  would  at- 
tempt a  joke  about  your  birthday;  but  this  is  a 
pretty  one,  and  I  forgive  you.  Still  I  did  not  think 
you  would  have  condescended  to  have  sent  a  yalen- 
tine ;  it  was  quite  bad  enough  for  you  to  come  your- 
self.' 

'  I  send  a  yalentine !' 

*Yes.  Here  it  is'  (drawing  a  letter  from  hei 
pocket) ;  '  do  not  deny  it.' 

*  But  I  do ;  and  even  if  I  do  not,  it  was  not  worse 
for  me  to  send  one  to  you  than  for  you  to  send  one 
to  me.     Look  here !' 

He  produced  the  letter  that  he  had  called  for  at 
his  rooms. 

*  I  declare  I  did  not  send  a  valentine  to  you !' 
'  I  declare  I  did  not  send  a  valentine  to  you  !' 
'  Then  the  whole  thing  is  a  mistake  entirely.' 
'  0,  I  beg  your  pardon  !' 

'  I  beg  yours  !' 

Once  more  the  door  opened. 

'  May  I  come  in  ?'  said  Fanny. 

'  Yes,  yes,  certainly ;  perhaps  you  can  put  mat- 
ters straight,'  cried  Valentine,  who  was  now  minutely 
and  suspiciously  examining  the  handwriting  on  the 
envelopes  of  the  two  embossed  and  belaced  mis- 
sives. 
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'  Whose  writing  is  this^  Miss  Fanny  ?  I  say 
they  are  both  by  the  same  hand.' 

He  looked  hard  at  her  as  he  spoke.    She  blushed. 

'  I  believe  I  have  found  you  out,'  he  went  on. 

'And  have  you  found  nothing  else  out,  pray?' 
she  asked  significantly. 

*  Ah,  yes ;  indeed  I  have,'  he  answered,  turning 
to  Nina. 

*  Well,  then,'  said  that  young  lady,  '  keep  it  to 
yourself.  You  kept  your  vigil  nobly  and  faithfully  ; 
keep  my  secret  until  I  give  you  leave  to  speak.  Here 
come  my  aunt  and  uncle.' 

f  But,'  said  Valentine,  with  an  appealing  look  in 
his  eyes,  '  you  will  nbt  make  me  keep  it  long,  will 
you  ?' 

And  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davenell  entered  the  room 
Nina  whispered  to  him,  in  the  softest  tone  he  had 
ever  heard  from  her  lips,  the  simple  word, 

'No!' 
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I  WAS  never  so  bored  in  my  life.  I  hate  racing,  and 
I  was  not  well,  so  it  mnst  have  been  for  my  sins  that 
I  found  myself  staying  at  Fittleworth  Court  during 
that  Goodwood  week. 

J  think  it  was  in  '61 ;  I  cannot  quite  remember, 
though  I  had  good  reason  for  doing  so.  I  know 
Fittleworth  had  only  just  come  into  the  title,  and  I 
had  not  seen  him  since  we  left  Cambridge  two  years 
before.  The  house  was  full  of  people,  all  racing- 
mad,  men,  women,  and  children.  I  went  over  to 
the  course  two  or  three  times,  but  the  last  day  of 
the  meeting  I  made  a  stand ;  I  declared  I  would  go 
no  more,  I  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  despite  the 
volley  of  chaflf  fired  at  me  from  the  top  of  the  drag 
as  it  drove  away,  I  carried  my  point,  and  strolled  oflF 
with  a  book,  determined  to  enjoy  a  little  quiet 
amongst  the  downs  and  country  lanes. 

And  I  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  I  spent  the  whole 
day  sitting  and  wandering  about,   until  nearly  six 
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o'clock,  when  I  found  myself  on  a  lonely  by-road,  a 
long  way  from  the  house,  breasting  a  wildish  bit  of 
heather-clad  hill,  hear  the  river,  which  finds  its  way 
into  the  sea  at  Littlehampton. 

The  weather  was  hot,  and  grew  hotter  as  evening 
came  on,  the  breeze  having  all  died  away.  Diverg- 
ing a  few  yards  from  the  road  at  the  top  of  the 
ascent,  I  threw  myself  down  upon  a  slope  of  the  soft 
and  fragrant  turf.  As  I  did  so,  my  foot  dislodged  a 
big  stone,  causing  me  a  sharp  pang  of  pain.  For  a 
moment  I  attributed  it  to  the  blow;  but  looking 
down,  and  not  being  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  I  started 
at  seeing  a  small  black  snake  glide  swiftly  across  a 
piece  of  broken  bank  and  disappear  in  the  long  grass. 
Had  it  stung  me  ?  Without  a  doubt,  for  it  was  on 
the  ankle  I  had  felt  the  pain,  just  above  the  shoe, 
and  now  the  spot  was  smarting  to  the  touch.  Scared 
and  uneasy,  I  went  back  to  the  road,  and  this  time 
sat  down  on  a  rough  old  bench,  placed  there  for  the 
benefit  of  travellers  desirous  of  enjoying  the  view. 
I  had  hesitated  in  front  of  it  when  I  first  came  up, 
and  had  preferred,  unluckily,  the  sloping  bank  of 
turf  for  my  wayside  rest.  I  was  about  to  take  oflF 
shoe  and  sock  to  examine  the  damage,  when  a  strain 
of  music  hard  by  broke  through  the  silence  of  the 
soft  summer  evening.     Glancing  round,  I  saw  some 
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one  coining  along  the  road  playing  on  an  accordion. 
Pausing  in  the  act  of  untying  the  shoe  until  the 
wayfarer  should  have  passed,  I  beheld  ascending  the 
hill  the  figure  of  a  man.  As  he  approached,  I  dis- 
cerned that  he  was  a  strange-looking  being,  dressed 
in  a  long  closely-buttoned  dark  frock-coat,  light-gray 
trousers,  and  wearing  a  red  fez.  He  was  walking  at 
a  great  pace,  and  swinging  his  accordion  high  in  the 
air  and  to  and  fro  as  he  played  it,  after  the  fashion 
of  performers  on  that  instrument.  Coming  still 
closer,  I  made  out  that  he  had  a  yellowish-brown 
skin,  smooth  face,  save  for  a  downy  moustache, 
longish  black  hair,  small  dark  eyes  set  close  to- 
gether, and  gleaming  white  teeth.  He  was  very 
tall,  very  thin,  very  lithe  and  supple  in  the  joints, 
and  gliding  in  action,  a  Hindoo  probably ;  but  the 
seedy  semi-European  dress  gave  him  a  nondescript 
air,  half  Indian,  half  gipsy,  partly  Turkish,  and 
wholly  strange  and  uncanny.  He  made  a  sort  of 
jaunty  salaam  as  he  came  up  to  and  sat  down  on  the 
bench,  saying  after  a  moment,  with  an  odd  nasal 
accent, 

*  Fine  evening,  sar  !     Plenty  warm  now.' 
I  acquiesced  curtly.     He  gave  a  quick  and  fur- 
tive glance  at  me,  and  though  he  had  ceased  playing 
when  he  sat  down,  the  long,  taper,  sinewy  fingers  of 
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his  brown  well-shaped  hand  continued  travelling 
restlessly  over  the  keys  of  the  instrument.  I  sat 
nursing  my  foot;  irresolute  as  to  whether  I  should 
proceed  with  my  examination  of  it  in  the  presence 
of  this  stranger,  whose  appearance  I  did  not  quite 
relish. 

'  Hurt  your  foot,  sar  ?'  he  asked  presently. 

'0,  it's  nothing/  I  answered;  'I  think  some- 
thing has  bitten  it.' 

'  Ah,  what  you  think  bite  it  ?     Cat,  dog,  rat  ?' 

*No,  no,  I  don't  mean  bitten  it;  stung  it,  I 
should  have  said.' 

*  What  sting  it,  then  ?  Hornet,  wasp,  snake, 
what  r 

*  Well,  I  think  it  was  a  snake,'  I  replied,  finding 
myself  drawn  into  conversation  with  the  fellow  rather 
in  spite  of  myself. 

*  Ah,  snake !  Let  me  see,  I  know  all  about 
snake-bite;  I  cure  many  snake-bite.  Show  me,  sar,' 
he  continued,  as  he  bent  forward  towards  my  foot, 
but  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  mine.  Again,  somewhat 
against  my  will  as  it  seemed,  I  began  to  untie  my 
shoe  ;  and  the  moment  it  was  ofi^,  he  seized  the  top 
of  my  sock,  and  quick  as  lightning  drew  it  ofif  my 
foot. 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  see — thar !'  he  said,  putting  the  tip 
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of  a  long  finger  lightly  on  my  ankle,  just  above  a  red 
swollen  spot  with  a  drop  of  blood  oozing  from  it. 
*  I  know  him — bite  of  adder.' 

*  Is  it  dangerous  ?'  I  asked,  feeling  by  no  means 
comforted  by  this  remark,  and  the  angry  swollen  look 
of  my  foot. 

*  Plenty  danger,  sar,  you  leave  him  'lone ;  no 
danger  't  all,  you  take  what  I  give  and  do  what  I 
tell ;'  and  the  man  leaned  back  with  the  dignified 
air  of  a  physician  who  had  delivered  a  profound 
opinion. 

'  What  should  I  do  ?'  I  inquired. 

'  I  consider,  sar ;  you  some  way  from  house  here, 
some  time  take  to  get  water  hot ;  never  mind,  I  give 
you  cure.' 

*  How  far  is  it  to  Arundel  ?  I  could  get  a  fly 
there,'  I  said.  *  I  suppose  I  ought  to  bathe  my  foot 
with  hot  water  as  soon  as  possible.' 

*  Yes,  sar  ;  but  Arundel  five  mile  ofif — too  far. 
You  stop  at  Black  Eabbit  inn — that  only  three  mile : 
you  go  soon,  but  'fore  you  go  you  take  piece  my 
cure  ;  here,  see  !' 

He  had  drawn  from  an  inner  breast-pocket  a 
little  flat  round  metal  box,  such  as  is  used  for  to- 
bacco, and  with  a  long  ugly-looking  knife,  which  he 
had  also  taken  from  his  pocket,  was  now  cutting  at 
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a  lump  of  pale,  soft,  sngary-looking  stuff  which  the 
box  contained.  When  he  had  severed  a  piece  about 
the  size  of  a  small  filbert,  he  stuck  it  on  the  end  of 
the  knife,  and  said  as  he  handed  it  to  me, 

*  Swallow  this,  sar ;  antidote,  cure  you ;  plenty 
time,  you  take  soon.' 

I  hesitated. 

'  Ah,  you  'fraid  ?  Stop-pee,  stop  !  I  put,  I  show 
you ;'  and  he  popped  the  piece  into  his  own  mouth 
and  apparently  swallowed  it.  Then  he  cut  off  another 
small  lump,  and  again  offering  it  to  me  as  before, 
went  on, 

*  Now  you  take,  sar  ;  have  no  fear,  sar ;  you  not 
take,  poison  work ;  'fore  you  walk  one  mile  you  fall 
down  sick,  you  die.' 

The  man's  words  and  behaviour,  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  them,  had  combined  by 
this  time  somewhat  to  unnerve  and  bewilder  me, 
and  hardly  knowing  what  I  did,  I  took  the  piece 
of  stuff  from  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  gulped  it 
down. 

*  Ah,  now  you  safe  !'  he  said ;  '  now  I  rub  little 
into  wound,  then  you  cover  him  up,  rest  five  minute, 
then  go  on  to  Black  Kabbit  inn,  follow  road  by  river, 
thar — ^way  I  come — and  three  mile  you  find  him. 
Wash  foot,  soak  hour,  two  hour,  in  water  hot ;  take 
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glass  grog  hot,  and  go  to  bed.  0,  I  cure  many 
snake-bite — so,  safe  !' 

While  speaking  he  had  been  gently  rubbing  a 
small  portion  of  the  composition  into  the  wound, 
and  now  tearing  oflf  a  piece  of  thin  paper  from  some 
he  had  taken  from  his  pocket,  stuck  it  down  on  the 
spot,  drew  the  sock  dexterously  over  it,  and  drew  the 
shoe  on. 

'  Thar,'  he  said,  *  now  rest  five  minute  while  I 
play  tune,  give  time  for  cure  to  begin,  'fore  you 
march.  I  charm  snake  by  tune  ;  I  do  what  I  please 
with  snake  in  my  country ;'  and  without  giving  me 
time  to  speak  he  began  a  lively  strain  on  the  accor- 
dion. Presently  it  grew  slower  and  softer,  until  by 
degrees  it  fell  into  a  low  plaintive  melody,  weird  and 
strange,  but  singularly  pretty  and  soothing  in  its 
effect.  The  smarting  burning  sensation  in  my  foot 
abated,  and  I  felt  almost  as  if  I  could  have  dropped 
off  to  sleep  ;  indeed  I  believe  I  should  have  done  so, 
but  as  I  sat  watching  with  somewhat  dreamy  gaze 
the  strange-looking  figure  before  me,  I  was  suddenly 
startled  by  seeing  something  moving  just  within  the 
edge  of  his  unbuttoned  coat.  What  in  Heaven's 
name  was  it  ?  I  aroused  myself,  and  opening  my 
eyes  wide  beheld  distinctly  the  head  of  a  large  snake 
emerging  from  his  breast,  and  coming  into  strong 
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relief  against    the   dingy  white  of  his   shirt-front. 
Drawing  back  I  cried, 

*  Good  God,  why,  you've  got  a  snake  About  you 
all  this  time !' 

'  0,  yes,  sar ;  two,  three,  four  snake ;  they  very 
good  friend  to  me,  I  very  good  friend  to  them ;'  and 
before  he  had  done  speaking  the  greenish-yellow 
reptile  was  twining  itself  round  his  neck  and  lifting 
its  crest  in  the  direction  of  the  accordion,  which  the 
man,  who  had  stood  up,  was  now  holding  high  over 
his  head. 

'  He  come  to  see  music,  he  plenty  fond  of  music ; 
and  you  look,  you  see  little  Jabar  come  too,  he  like 
music;  and  old  Troot  very  fond  of  music,  old  Troot.* 

In  less  than  a  minute,  sure  enough,  from  the 
sleeve  of  both  of  his  uplifted  arms,  appeared  the 
heads  and  several  coils  of  two  more  snakes,  one 
brown  and  the  other  black,  twining  and  winding 
round  his  wrists.  He  looked  like  a  sort  of  modern 
Laocoon,  and  presented  the  wildest  and  most  weird 
spectacle  conceivable.  His  swarthy  aspect,  gleaming 
teeth,  and  long  lithe  figure  swaying  to  and  fro,  with 
a  supple  undulating  motion,  to  the  slow  measure  of 
the  air  he  was  playing,  was  in  itself  suggestive  of 
nothing  so  much  as  a  huge  snake,  whilst  the  crea- 
tures coiling  themselves  over  him  in  all  directions 
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now  completed  the  disgust,  which,  dnriog  the  last 
five  minutes,  had  heen  settling  down  upon  me. 

I  felt  incapable  of  protesting,  moving,  or  speak- 
ing ;  I  shrank,  as  it  were,  within  myself,  as  the  man, 
approaching  a  step  or  two,  said : 

'  I  frighten  good  many  people  sometimes,  lady 
and  gentleman ;  lady  not  like,  fine  gentleman  give 
me  rupee  to  go  away.  Sometimes  they  not  mind, 
and  give  me  rupee  to  stay  and  charm ;  make  old 
Troot  and  little  Jaber  dance.  0,  very  fine,  sar ;  that 
how  poor  man  live.  I  go  to  racecourse — fine  place, 
racecourse.  Goodwood.  I  come  from  Goodwood 
now.  Think  I  see  you  thar,  sar,  on  Lordship  Sa- 
hib's drag.  Now  I  go  to  Brighton.  Brighton  race 
next  week.  Very  fine ;  fine  lady  and  gentleman  thar. 
How  you  feel,  sar,  now?  No  pain  now?  I  say 
good-night.  I  salaam,  sar ;  you  give  nuzzur,  sar,  or 
not,  as  you  like:  I  go  my  way.  You  find  Black 
Rabbit  inn,  do  what  I  tell  you,  plenty  safe,  sar.' 

With  a  shudder,  I  dropped  half-a-crown  into  his 
outstretched  hand ;  he  made  a  salaam,  and  jabbering 
a  few  more  words  of  farewell,  strode  away  rapidly 
down  the  road. 

I  watched  his  tall  swaying  figure  till  a  clump  of 
trees  hid  it  from  view ;  but  a  long  time  elapsed  be- 
fore the  strains  of  the  retreating  accordion  died  away 
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in  the  twilight  stilhiess.  When  it  had  done  so,  I 
rose  as  from  a  dream,  bewildered  and  feverish ;  but  I 
pulled  myself  together,  and  trudged  off  in  search  of 
the  Black  Babbit  inn,  for  the  swollen  state  of  my  foot 
warned  me  that  if  I  delayed  much  longer  I  should 
not  be  able  to  walk  at  all.  I  had  three  miles  to  go, 
according  to  my  mysterious  friend,  before  I  could 
further  follow  his  advice,  yet  should  I  do  so  ?  Would 
it  not  be  wiser  to  push  on  to  Arundel,  and  get  the 
assistance  of  a  doctor,  rather  than  trust  to  the  nos- 
trums of  this  mountebank,  who  had  somehow, 
whether  I  would  or  no,  taken  me  in  hand?  Cer- 
tainly ;  but  before  I  had  walked  three  miles  I  was  so 
done  up,  that  I  felt  I  must  take  the  first  accommo- 
dation that  offered,  and  I  joyfully  hailed  the  swing- 
ing sign  of  a  roadside  inn,  as  at  last  it  came  into 
view,  dim  and  mysterious  against  the  now  fast 
darkening  sky.  There  was  just  enough  light,  how- 
ever, for  me  to  distinguish  as  I  got  up  to  it,  not  the 
device,  but  the  words,  '  The  Black — '  ?  What !  that 
was  not  'Babbit,'  that  next  word,  no  !  and  I  shud- 
dered, as,  getting  close  beneath  it,  I  spelt  out  dis- 
tinctly the  word  'Adder,'  '  The  Black  Adder.' 

The  surprise,  distrust,  and  qualm  which  the  name 
of  the  sign  gave  me  were  not  lessened  by  my  dazed 
and  stupefied  feelings.      I  doubted  if  I   had  heard 
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the  Hindoo  aright;    so  much  had  been  said  about 
snakes,  I  might  surely  have  been   mistaken;  any 
way,  it  was  a  queer   coincidence.     I  wondered  too 
at  not  meeting  any  people  on  the  road,  and  at  the 
silence  and   quiet  of  the  inn  itself.     Lights  were 
burning  here  and  there,  but  no  voices  were  to  be 
heard.     However,  I  entered,  and  confronted  an  aged 
crone    of  unprepossessing    appearance.     Her  head 
was  covered  with   masses   of  long  twisted    grizzly 
locks,  coiling  thickly  down  over  her  ears,  and  resem- 
bling nothing  so   much  as  so  many— good  God- 
snakes  !     What  possessed  me  ?     Why,  the  head  of 
this  old  woman,  now  that  I  saw  it  plainly  by  the 
light  of  the  lantern  which  she  held  up,  the  better  to 
examine  me,  was  more   like  that  of  Medusa  than 
anything  human  I   had  ever  looked   upon;  it  was 
devilish,  horrible,  and  might,  to  finish  the  simile, 
have  turned  a  man  with  stronger  nerves  than  mine 
into  stone.     Her  voice  too,  as  it  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative to  my  inquiry  if  I  could  be  shown  to  a  bed- 
room,  in  nowise  reassured  me;  it  was  a  veritable 
raven's  croak.     Leading  the  way  up  a  narrow  stair, 
she  showed  me,  nevertheless,  into  a  fairly  comfort- 
able-looking room,  containing  a  huge  mahogany  four- 
post  bedstead,  covered  with  much  elaborate  carving 
and  scroll-work,  but  without  curtains.     The  window 
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was  large  and  wide  open,  letting  in,  with  the  faint 
remnant  of  twilight,  the  refreshing  odours  of  a 
garden. 

Would  I  take  anything  to  eat  ? 

No,  I  had  no  appetite,  I  said ;  I  wanted  some  hot 
water  for  a  foot-hath  ;  and  I  went  on  to  tell  the  old 
woman  that  I  had  heen  stung  hy  an  adder. 

'Dearie  me!  dearie  me!'  she  croaked,  '  that  hees 
bad ;  this  bee's  a  rare  house  for  adders.' 

'  Yes,'  I  said,  '  I  should  think  so,  from  its  name. 
I  was  told  it  was  called  "  The  Black  Babbit." ' 

She  looked  at  me  inquiringly,  and  then,  after  a 
pause,  said, 

*  Ah,  yes,  it  used  to  be ;  but  it's  been  altered 
lately.' 

'  Well,  bring  me  some  hot  water,'  I  urged, 
*  and  order  me  a  fly  in  an  hour's  time  to  go  over 
to  Fittle worth  Court.' 

'  Ha,  ha,'  she  laughed,  *  a  fly  for  Fittleworth!  I 
daresay  I  There  bean't  no  flys  here  at  race-time, 
they  bee's  all  on  the  downs.' 

*  Well,  a  gig,  cart,  anything ;  but  bring  me  the 
hot  water  at  once.' 

She  gave  me  a  hideous  malicious  leer,  and  left 
the  room,  taking  the  lantern  with  her. 

Wearied  and  stupefied,  I  took  oflf  my  coat,  and 
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flung  myself  on  the  bed.  Well,  I  suppose  I  fell 
asleep,  I  cannot  tell;  I  only  know  that  the  next 
thing  I  was  conscious  of  was  feeling  a  cold  damp 
touch  on  my  cheek.  Turning  uneasily  I  found  that 
there  was  more  light  in  the  room  than  I  remembered 
before,  and  that  I  thought  the  early  dawn  was  steal- 
ing in  at  the  still  open  window.  Vaguely  and  un- 
certainly I  tried  to  assure  myself  if  this  were  so  ;  and 
then  suddenly,  as  distinctly  as  I  see  the  black  ink 
flow  from  my  pen  upon  this  white  paper  while  I 
write,  I  saw  the  black  form  of  a  writhing  snake  upon 
the  pillow  beside  me !  It  darted  beneath  the  cover- 
let, and  I  would  have  sprung  from  the  bed  but  that 
my  wounded  foot  seemed  fixed.  I  struggled  and 
tried  to  call  out,  but  my  tongue  was  paralysed.  I 
could  only  glare  helplessly  at  the  spot  where  I  had 
seen  the  snake  disappear,  and  I  thought  I  traced  the 
undulations  of  the  reptile  beneath  the  counterpane, 
moving  down  towards  one  of  the  bedposts. 

Watching  eagerly,  my  eye  reached  the  carved 
twisting  pattern  at  the  base  of  the  upright,  and  this 
too  appeared  snakelike  in  form ;  and,  as  I  still  gazed, 
I  could  be  sworn  it  moved — yes,  it  did  ! — it  was  no 
carved  device,  but  actually  another  brown  writhing 
serpent  ascending  the  pillar.  I  looked  to  the  other 
post,  and  there  again  the  spiral  carving  was  no  carv- 
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ing  at  all,  but  a  loathsome  reptile.  This  had  already 
gone  higher  than  the  other;  and  carrying  my  eye 
to  the  tester  of  the  bed,  I  saw  that  there  also  all 
the  pattern,  which  I  had  taken  to  be  the  work  of 
chisel  and  lathe,  was  in  reality  nothing  but  a  hideous 
intertwining  of  the  coils  of  enakes.  At  the  bed- 
head, on  the  panel,  on  the  posts,  wherever  any 
scroll-work  appeared,  there  issued  the  crests  and 
coils  of  small  serpents,  their  fangs  swiftly  darting 
in  and  out  of  their  dreadful  jaws,  as  swooping  and 
swaying  they  moved  towards  me. 

My  horror  here  reached  its  climax,  and  exceeds 
description.  I  felt  I  was  going  mad;  I  made  one 
more  .desperate  eflfort  to  rise,  and  uttering  a  shriek 
that  rings  in  my  ears  whenever  I  think  of  it,  I  some- 
how gained  my  feet,  and — found  myself  standing 
against  the  bench  on  the  hill  by  the  river. 

I  was  not  long  in  realising  what  had  happened ; 
in  a  second  I  missed  watch,  chain,  scarf,  scarf-ring, 
sleeve-links,  studs,  and  all  the  contents  of  my 
pockets ;  they  were  literally  turned  inside  out.  The 
scoundrel  had  done  his  work  thoroughly,  had  even 
robbed  me  of  my  shirt-collar.  Of  course,  his  an- 
tidote had  been  a  strong  opiate,  and  I  had  lost 
consciousness  no  doubt  at  that  moment  when  I  felt 
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I  could  have  gone  to  sleep*  I  did  sleep,  had  slept 
more  than  an  hour,  judgmg  by  the  waning  light. 
Looking  round  I  saw,  about  fifty  yards  off,  a  farm- 
boy  staring  at  me  wonderingly. 

'  Hallo,  you  !'  I  called.  '  Go  and  find  me  a  car- 
riage or  cart  or  something  to  take  me  to  Fittleworth, 
and  I'll  give  you  a  sovereign.' 

The  boy  darted  off  like  a  shot,  waving  his  hand, 
and  calling  out,  '  Ar'll  right !' 

My  wits  were  clear  enough  now ;  the  intense  pain 
of  the  swollen  ankle  whilst  awakening  me  had,  I 
suppose,  cleared  them.  I  could  hardly  stand,  much 
less  walk ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  till 
the  boy  should  return.  Evidently  he  meant  doing 
so,  and  after  about  half  an  hour,  which  seemed  like 
a  week,  I  was  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  young  Hodge 
driving  a  ramshackle  horse  and  gig  up  the  hill,  and 
in  the  course  of  another  hour  I  was  back  at  Fittle- 
worth Court. 

Dinner  was  half  over.  I  sent  my  excuses  to 
Lady  Fittleworth  and  my  host,  and  when  the  latter 
came  up  to  my  room  later  on,  and  heard  what  had 
happened,  he  was  brute  enough  to  do  nothing  but 
laugh. 

*  Upon  my  soul,'  he  said,  *  you'd  better  have  gone 
to  the  course.' 
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I  fully  agreed  with  him ;  and  when,  still  later  on, 
I  told  him  the  effect  the  opiate  had  had  upon  me,  he 
only  laughed  more  and  more.  Even  though  my 
hurt  kept  me  in  hed  for  a  week,  his  feelings  were 
never  touched,  and  he  attempted  some  ahsurd  joke 
about  '  the  twinkling  of  a  bedpost.' 

I  never  understood  it. 


PET  CORNS. 


There  are  hosts  of  individuals  going  about  the 
world,  who,  whenever  they  are  brought  in  contact 
with  sufferers  from  some  dire  complaint  or  illness, 
boast  that  they  never  have  been  subject  to  the  like 
evils,  that  they  consider  it  is  a  person's  own  fault 
whenever  he  or  she  is  overtaken  by  any  particular 
infirmity,  and  that,  with  proper  precautions,  such 
and  such  a  fleshly  ill  can  be  easily  avoided ;  as  if  this 
were  the  kindliest  response  they  could  make  consis- 
tent with  their  covertly-implied  superiority ! 

Now  there  are  few  more  favourable  opportunities 
for  exercising  this  truly  Christian,  humane,  and 
sympathetic  propensity  than  when  an  unlucky  wight 
happens  to  complain  that  his  corns  ache. 

*  Corns !  have  you  got  corns  ?'  is  the  immediate 
response.  '  Well,  if  you  are  so  proud  of  your  feet, 
and  will  wear  such  tight  boots,  you  must  expect 
them !  I  never  had  corns  in  my  life ;  look  at  my 
boots — good  broad  soles,  sir !  lots  of  room  to  tread  !' 

VOL.  II.  L 
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And  then  a  hideous  beeile-crnshing  implement  is 
thrast  ostentatiously  out  for  inspection. 

Toothache^  again^  is  another  of  those  so-called 
minor  ills  of  the  flesh  which  is  sure  to  provoke  the 
censure  of  the  superior  classes. 

*  Have  it  out !'  is  the  comforting  advice  of  a  cer- 
tainty proffered  by  them  to  any  miserable  being  who, 
in  an  unguarded  moment  of  terrible  agony^  is  weak 
enough  to  betray  his  suffering. 

^  In  these  day?,  sir,  of  advanced  anaesthesia,  with 
chloroform  and  laughing-gas  laid  on  at  command, 
and  when  dental  surgery  has  reached  its  present 
state  of  perfection,  there  is  no  excuse  for  toothache. 
I  don't  know  what  it  is  myself,  but  then,  to  be  sure, 
I  was  very  careful  about  my  teeth ;  from  a  child  I 
never  ate  sweets !  Sweets  play  the  deuce  with  the 
teeth,  and  are  the  cause  of  more  than  half  the  mis- 
chief;  but  have  it  out !  have  it  out !'  is  the  never- 
failing  burden  of  this  Paul-Pry-like  kind  of  Sama- 
ritan. 

A  cold  in  the  head  or  a  sore  throat  will  likewise 
expose  your  insignificance  and  inferiority  in  another 
way. 

'Wear  a  beard.  I  have  never  had  a  sore  throat 
since  I  gave  up  the  razor !'  or,  '  Take  camphor 
directly  you  begin  to  sneeze — ^nip  it  in  the  bud,  you 
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know;  never  have  a  cold  in  the  head  if  yon  take 
camphor !' 

On  the  other  hand^  if  whilst  wearing  a  beard 
yon  chance  to  be  getting  bald,  and  yon  come  in  con- 
tact with  one  who  objects  to  hirsute  appendages  to 
the  chin,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  be  down  upon  your 
thinly-thatched  but  offending  head,  and  will  attribute 
the  loss  of  your  Hyperion  locks  to  your  lazy,  not 
to  say  unelesChly,  neglect  of  the  razor. 

*If  yon  will  wear  that  great  ugly  beard,'  says 
he,  *  why,  of  course  you  will  lose  your  hair ;  can't 
have  it  both  ways  ! — nasty  dirty  habit !  My  hair 
is  as  thick  now  as  ever  it  was;  but  then  I  have 
shaved,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  for  thirty  years! 
Nothing  like  a  clean  chin  for  comfort  and  health  !' 

This  exalted  creature,  however,  utterly  ignores 
the  fact  that  he  most  probably  has  not  fifty  hairs 
in  all  sprouting  upon  his  face,  and  could  not  grow  a 
beard  if  his  life  depended  on  his  doing  so. 

Headaches,  once  more,  we  may  be  told,  arise 
entirely  from  not  using  a  shower-bath  every  morning, 
whilst  your  indigestion  is  attributed  solely  to  your 
seven-o'clock  dinners,  and  your  failing  to  walk  twenty 
miles  a  day.  If  you  catch  a  fever,  it  is  because 
you  do  not  have  the  drainage  of  your  house  seen  to  ; 
if  you  sprain  your  ankle,  it  is  because  you  are  so 
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careless  and  hasty  in  the  way  you  rush  and  twist 
about ;  and  if  you  cut  your  iSnger,  it  is  because  you 
do  not  put  up  the  guard  of  the  carving-fork,  or  be- 
cause you  will  persist  in  using  the  bread-knife  with 
the  edge  towards  you  instead  otfrom  you.  By  these, 
and  a  hundred  other  emphatic  remarks  to  the  like 
effect,  will  you  be  made  to  feel  that  to  your  own  dis- 
graceful neglect  of  the  commonest  precautions  your 
present  misery  is  due,  and,  in  short,  that  it  serves 
you  right. 

Nothing,  however,  after  all,  evokes  such  an 
amount  of  anger  on  the  part  of  these  amiable  beings 
as  corns !  Yet  I  venture  to  believe  that  there  is 
hardly  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  rabid  railers  against 
the  sufferers  from  corns  who  has  a  perfectly  undis- 
figured  set  of  toes,  or  who  can  show  a  foot  thoroughly 
insensible  to  undue  or  sudden  pressure  applied  to 
particular  parts.  Everybody  has  corns,  more  or 
less  ;  most  of  us  have  '  pet'  ones,  which  we  would  be 
very  loth  to  part  with,  and  which  we  seem  to  find  a 
martyr-like  delight  in  putting  forward  to  be  pinched 
or  trodden  on  :  we  stick  out  our  feet  sometimes  for 
the  express  purpose  of  entrapping  a  harmless  fel- 
low-creature into  kicking  against  them,  for  the  sole 
object  of  having  a  fling  at  him.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  I  am  not  referring  to  such  corns  as  are 
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dealt  with  by  the  physiological  pedicures ;  I  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that   everybody  needs  the  help  of 
these  great  philanthropists ;  but  I  do  assert,  broadly 
speaking,  we  could  all  of  us  preserve  ourselves  and 
our  friends  from  a  vast  deal  of  suffering  if  we  had 
recourse  to  the  skill  of  some  moral,  some  psycho- 
logical chiropodist,  who  would  cut  out  and  eradicate 
our  prejudices,  circumvent  our  dislikes,  plaster  up 
our  thin-skinned  scratches,  and  enable  us  to  walk 
amongst  our  fellow-men  without  fear  of  always  get- 
ting our  toes  trodden  on,  or  perversely  offering  our 
pet  corns   to   be  pinched.       He  might  effectually 
break  us  of  the  pernicious  habit  in   which  we  are 
so  prone   to    indulge,   not    only  of   ostentatiously 
setting    down  our  feet   on  such  occasions    and   in 
such  places  that  we  know  it   to  be  impossible   to 
avoid  having   our  own  corns  crushed,   but  also  of 
trying  perpetually  to  tread  ruthlessly  on  those  of  our 
neighbours. 

It  behoves  these  aforesaid  superior  classes  there- 
fore, whilst  contemning  others  for  suffering  unneces- 
sary torture  through  not  wearing  hideously  capacious 
boots  and  shoes,  to  remember  that  they  also  have  a 
corn  or  two,  hard  or  soft,  which,  if  trodden  on,  is 
sure  to  make  them  squeal. 

How  some  people  halloo,  for  instance,    if  you 
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chance  to  speak  disparagingly  of  their  favourite 
singer^  or  actor,  poet,  painter,  or  musician;  nay, 
how  will  the  disparaged  one  occasionally  wince  and 
scream  out  for  himself  if  you  put  forward  your  objec- 
tions to  him  with  anything  like  publicity !  What 
writhing  and  dancing  will  ensue  if  a  critic  dares  to 
question  the  excellence  of  Baldwin  Blathersett's  new 
play !  B.  B.,  the  manager,  and  the  actors  begin  to 
howl  out  their  sufferings  in  the  newspapers  and  on 
the  play-bills  !  The  critic  has  gone  down  plump  on 
to  the  pet  corns  of  each,  and  he  is  threatened  if  he 
do  not  apologise  all  round.  Surely  it  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  drama  if  they  sought  the  aid  of  the 
moral  pedicure  we  have  hinted  at.  The  managerial 
foot,  unencumbered  with  corns,  would  be  made  to 
tread  with  more  dignity.  Surely  it  would  be  more 
becoming  and  wise  not  to  send  up  such  a  howl 
when  the  critic  chanced  to  come  and  kick  against 
or  tread  upon  the  soft  com,  even  if  it  did  hurt  a 

little. 

Gainsborough  Salava,  the  eminent  critic  himself, 
might  also  come  out  sometimes  in  a  better  light  if 
he  did  not  persistently  display  a  desire  to  have  the 
blood  of  Baldwin  Blathersett,  because  that  far-famed 
author  objected  strongly  to  the  writer's  remarks  upon 
the  play.     Besiding  in  a  glass  house,  and  having  a 
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tendency  on  bis  own  part  to  corns^  he  (Qainsborough 
Salaya),  nevertheless,  cannot  always  restrain  his  hand 
or  his  foot.  He  likewise  saffered  from  the  kicks 
levelled  at  that  pet  com — his  three-volume  novel — 
by  many  of  his  friends  on  the  press  when  he  first 
essayed  the  art  of  fiction.  But  the  pinching — I  do 
not  say  the  press-ing — has  taught  him  nothing ;  it 
has  merely  goaded  him  to  retaliation,  and  wrought 
him  up  to  a  sort  of  stamping  gait,  which  must  make 
everybody  jump  who  is  unlucky  enough  to  let  one  of 
his  pet  corns  peep  out  within  the  reach  of  his  reck- 
less strides.  Equally  too  he  suffered  before  he  re- 
linquished the  brush  for  the  pen,  and  when  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  his  special  mission  on  earth  to  elevate 
the  art  of  England  to  a  level  with  the  best  days  of 
the  Italian  school.  Pet  corn  after  pet  corn  in  the 
shape  of  scriptural  and  historical  pieces  were  squeezed 
out  of  the  Royal  Academy  by  those  inhuman  heavy- 
footed  magnates  who  sway  the  destinies  of  that  insti- 
tution. Very  hard,  doubtless,  was  the  pressure. 
Very  hard  to  bear,  poor  fellow !  but  it  would  have 
been  better  for  Salava  simply  to  have  gone  on  grinning 
the  while  than  write  inflammatory  letters  to  the 
Times,  denouncing  the  Eoyal  Academicians  as  a 
set  of  jobbers  and  incompetents,  and  calling  upon  all 
his  brother  artists  who  were  suffering  from  the  hob- 
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nails  of  the  Forty  to  rise  en  masse,  and  establish  an 
academy  of  their  own.  What  good  came  of  it  ?  He 
merely  put  forth  another  soft  corn,  for  which  act  he 
got  roundly  laughed  at,  and  down  upon  which  came 
a  troop  of  ready  heels,  which  their  owners  would 
n«ver  have  thought  of  using  so  cruelly  had  they  not 
caught  sight  of  that  pet  corn,  his  indignant  epistle ; 
for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  amiable 
habit  of  retaliation  obtains  largely  in  respect  of  the 
com  question. 

Having  lots  of  corns  of  our  own,  from  which  we 
are  constantly  suffering,  we  never  forget  the  Roche-  . 
foucauld  maxim,  and  never  find  the  pangs  of  our  best 
friends  altogether  disagreeable  to  us.  Professional 
people  seem  to  be  aflBicted  with  these  sensitive  ex- 
crescences more  than  any  other  class;  and  seeing  how 
polite  and  complimentary  they  always  are  to  each 
other's  faces,  and  how  veiy  much  the  reverse  behind 
each  other's  backs,  it  is  quite  wonderful  that  blood 
does  not  oftener  flow  between  them.  The  stabs  and 
wounds  inflicted  directly  a  tender  spot  is  discovered 
sufl&ce  to  show  the  animus.  Let  but  Buskin  Stock- 
man, the  rising  young  actor,  rise  from  the  dead  level 
of  his  confreres,  and  they  assume  at  once  that  therein 
lies  his  soft  corn,  and  bring  their  feet  down  accord- 
ingly the   instant    his   back  is  turned,  sometimes 
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before ;  and  then  up  he  sends  a  shoat^  so  that  all  the 
world  may  know  where  he  has  been  pinched.  The 
reading  of  such  and  such  a  line^  the  wearing  of  snch 
and  snch  a  dress^  the  evidence  of  such  and  such  a 
peculiarity,  are  circumstances  at  once  deduced  to 
proye  his  incompetence;  and  he,  not  being  able  to 
control  his  resentful  tongue,  shows  the  exact  spot 
where  the  shoe  pinches.  The  author  whose  lines  he 
renders  comes  to  his  assistance,  proclaiming  that 
Stockman  has  interpreted  the  character  to  his  com- 
plete satisfaction,  and  that  if  he  (the  author)  be 
satisfied,  it  is  not  for  critics,  or  rival  actors,  or  the 
public  to  complain. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  all  this  hullabaloo  may  not 
be  good  for  the  sufferers  from  unfriendly  heels ;  it 
relieves  their  feelings,  and,  of  course,  it  is  an  excellent 
advertisement ;  but  is  it  dignified  ?  Is  it  an  evidence 
of  a  healthy  self-control,  always  to  be  drawing  people's 
attention  to  the  extreme  thinness  of  your  outer 
cuticle,  or  to  the  deformed  condition  of  your  ten 
toes  ?  I  shall  be  told  that  it  is  merely  human  and 
natural  to  call  out  when  one  is  hurt;  but  is  not  this 
a  sufl&cient  reason  for  our  striving  more  than  we  do 
to  avoid  the  infliction  of  pain  ?  nay,  to  give  up  the 
trouble  of  going  out  of  our  way,  as  we  so  constantly 
do,  on  purpose  to  tread  upon  our  neighbours'  pet 
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corns  ?  Is  there  any  necessity  for  onr  sidling  up  to 
them  with  the  fell  purpose  of  giving  a  scrunch  the 
instant  our  eager  eyes  discern  a  toe  sticking  out? 
need  we  nudge  and  wink  with  so  much  satisfaction 
when  we  see  it^  and  cry  out  to  our  nearest  accomplice^ 
'  See^  there  is  Pedler's  sofb  cofh ;  let's  go  and  tread 
upon  it !'  Pedler  is  a  fool,  of  course,  to  expose  it, 
eyen  accidentally,  and  a  still  greater  fool,  if  inten- 
tionally ;  but  are  we  not  something  worse  than  fools 
for  taking  advantage  of  his  weakness  ?  Talk  about 
the  benefit  of  being  able  to  '  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us* — to  my  thinking  it  is  a  great  mercy  that  we 
cannot ;  for  others  so  often  show  themselves  to  me  in 
such  an  unfavourable  light  that  I  am  sure  it  is  but 
common  charity,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  lifelong 
peace  of  mind,  to  hope  that  when  they  look  into  the 
glass  they  present  to  themselves  a  more  pleasing 
picture.  No !  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  Thackeray 
that  it  is  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for  us  that 
we  have  backs,  and  that  we  have  no  eyes  in  them,  or 
ears  in  them,  and  that,  consequently,  we  are  mainly 
ignorant  of  what  goes  on  behind  them.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  a  more  miserable  world  than  it  is  if  we 
were  not  able  to  turn  our  backs  upon  it  occasionally, 
and  treat  with  indifference  reports  which  reach  us 
about  the  efforts  Jones  has  been  making  to  tread  on 
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oar  pet  com  while  onr  back  was  turned ;  for  we  know 
that  if  our  exposure  of  it  be  simply  unintentional^  he 
will  prefer  bringing  his  heel  down  without  being 
seen^  if  he  can,  only  doing  so  openly  when  there  is 
no  chance  of  doing  it  in  secret.  He  will  prefer 
making  us  wince,  and  leaving  us  to  guess  merely 
whence  the  pressure  comes;  but  rather  than  not 
make  us  wince  at  all,  he  will  raise  his  foot  right 
under  our  very  noses,  and  in  total  disregard  of  our 
retaliative  powers. 

So,  I  repeat,  may  not  most  of  us  seek  with  ad- 
vantage for  that  moral  corn-cutter  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  and  have  our  tender  toes  attended  to  ?  getting 
him  to  disperse  those  jealous  humours  which  so 
distort  our  bearing,  and  let  him  try  to  cleanse  our 
aouU  (as  well  as  our  toes)  *  from  that  perilous  stuflf 
that  weighs  upon  the  heart,'  and  which  makes  us  so 
often  crawl  and  limp  through  the  world  like  mean 
wriggling  creatures,  instead  of  brave,  upright,  firm- 
footed  men. 

This  is  no  place  in  which  to  diagnose  the  cause 
of  our  corns,  our  pedicure  must  do  that ;  but  I  sup- 
pose the  larger  number  of  them  arise  from  that  harsh 
unpliant  leather  of  jealousy  in  which  so  many  of  us 
encase  ourselves.  Self-conceit,  testiness,  and  argu- 
mentativeness, those  narrow  lasts  upon   which  we 
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frame  our  lives,  may  produce  some,  and  lead  to 
their  ostentations  and  indiscriminate  exposure  ;  but 
envy,  or,  as  I  say,  jealousy,  is  the  most  fertile  source 
of  pet-corn  crops. 

We  behold  instances  every  day  where  the  success 
of  any  one  in  our  own  walk  immediately  urges  us  to 
look  out  for  a  soft  com,  by  which  we  may  bring  him 
up.  As  in  the  case  of  Stockman,  so  in  the  case  of 
Signer  Pedallo ;  the  single  bound  by  which  he 
reached  the  first  rank  of  pianists  inevitably  brought 
him  in  contact  with  the  weak  points  of  all  his  0071- 
freres,  and  they  rounded  upon  him  in  an  instant ;  yet 
why  ought  they  to  have  been  hurt  by  his  upward 
step  ?  He  was  not  trying  to  kick  them  in  his  stride ; 
there  was  room  for  them  all;  and  here  and  there, 
of  course,  he  was  generously  congratulated,  no  pain 
being  felt,  the  feet  of  such  friends  being  sound  and 
healthy ;  but  the  ruck  of  his  professional  brethren 
having  *  pet  corns'  screamed  aloud  ! 

So  with  every  profession,  but  more  than  all, 
perhaps,  with  the  architectural.  Actors,  authors, 
musicians,  painters  do  not  absolutely  shine  in  their 
generous  appreciation  of  each  other's  works  ;  but 
who  ever  heard  of  one  modern  architect  admitting 
the  excellence  of  another  ?  Truly,  the  quality  of  the 
material  in  which  they  deal  has  entered  into  their 
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souls,  and  their  own  individual  corns  and  the  heels 
they  bring  down  on  each  other's  are  surely  the  hardest 
in  the  world ! 

To  the  pedicure,  then,  straight !  All  of  you  who 
are  long-suffering,  or  who  are  only  just  feeling  the 
first  twinges  coming  on,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
superior  classes  to  whom  I  have  more  than  once 
referred  in  this  paper,  I  would  recommend  the  careful 
perusal  of  the  following  words.  They  come  from  the 
pen  of  as  skilled  a  psychological  chiropodist  as  it  has 
ever  been  my  fortune  to  have  consulted.  He  says : 
'  He  that  cannot  enjoy  with  genuine  exultation  the 
reputation  of  another,  and  admire  with  tranquil  spirit 
the  excellence  that  borders  on  his  own,  loses  the  best 
joy  of  a  good  heart.  To  the  very  merits  which,  from 
being  most  akin  to  his  own,  he  is  most  fitted  to  ap- 
preciate he  becomes  insensible  ;  and  a  bitter  poison 
drops  into  the  fountains  of  his  most  generous  peace. 
There  is  no  more  melancholy  sight  than  that  of  a 
mind,  otherwise  great,  succumbing  beneath  a  mean 
and  fretful  passion  like  this :  indulging  in  petty 
cavils  at  worth,  before  which  he  should  lead  on 
the  multitude  to  bend  the  knee ;  so  visibly  greedy 
of  others'  praise,  that  the  most  vulgar  observer 
laughs  to  think  that  the  great  man  is  just  like 
himself.* 
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Were  these  truths  more  universally  felt^  of  a 
surety  there  would  be  fax  fewer  '  pet  corns'  in  the 
worlds  and  far  fewer  people  anxious  to  tread  on 
them. 


THE  END  OF  A  DEEAM. 


I. 

Neyeb  let  it  be  said  that  the  days  of  adventure  are 
over,  or  that  railways  and  steamboats  can  banish  the 
poetry  and  romance  which  cling  to  the  old  ruins  and 
castled  keeps  that  stud  the  banks  of  the  legend- 
haunted  Bhine.  Events  which  occurred  to  myself, 
and  *  somebody '  now  very  near  and  dear  to  me,  not 
many  years  since,  will  give  a  flat  denial  to  any  such 
assertion.  To  tell  them  properly,  I  must  go  back  to 
the  year  1861,  when  the  first  *  Great  Exhibition' 
drew  so  many  strangers  to  our  shores. 

It  was  one  afternoon  towards  the  close  of  the 
London  season,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Boyal  Academy, 
that  my  story  opens.  Behold  me  there,  in  conver- 
sation with  the  younger  of  two  ladies,  of  whom,  as 
my  heroine  is  fortunately  very  beautiful — ^beautiful 
as  only  a  high-bom  English  girl  can  be — ^beautiful 
in  that  way  which  is  so  peculiarly  attractive  to  all 
foreigners — I  attempt  no  detailed  account,  for  I 
should    fail;     but  I  must   add   that  her   genuine 
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enthuBiasm  about  the  pictures  indicated  plainly  her 
refined  taste  and  culture.  Such  a  rare  combination 
of  qualities  could  hardly  fail  to  be  remarked  by  many 
a  passer-by,  as  I  must  have  been  blind  not  to  per- 
ceive, for  had  they  not  already  found  their  way  into 
my  innermost  heart  ?  I  suppose  the  intensity  of  my 
feelings  towards  her  (the  more  intense  that  I  was 
bound  in  honour  never  to  give  them  outward  ex- 
pression) made  me  keenly  sensitive  to  all  the  notice 
she  unwittingly  excited,  and  I  became  gradually 
conscious  that  a  good-looking  gentlemanlike  man, 
with  a  thick  beard,  which  in  those  ante-Crimean 
days  gave  him  somewhat  of  a  foreign  appearance,  was 
watching  her  very  closely.  He  followed  us  persist- 
ently with  such  a  keen  searching  glance,  that  I  could 
not  help  remarking  him.  Now  and  then  he  disap- 
peared, but  ever  and  anon  he  would  turn  up  again, 
now  emerging  from  behind  an  angle,  or  from  the 
midst  of  a  knot  of  people,  appearing  never  to  quite 
lose  sight  of  us,  and  sometimes  even  coming  near 
enough  to  hear  the  tones  of  my  young  companion's 
voice.  Then  his  eyes  would  glitter,  and  a  strange 
expression,  hardly  to  be  called  a  smile,  would  steal 
over  his  face,  inducing  in  me  that  subtle  sensation 
of  antipathy  which  we  feel  in  presence  of  an  animal 
which  we  admire,  but  yet  distrust.      This   surveil- 
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lance  continued  so  long,  and  I  was  so  alive  to  any- 
thing that  could  aflfect  her,  that  my  indignation  be- 
came thoroughly  aroused.  Now  there  are  some  men 
(and  they  are  rife  in  all  large  cities),  who,  if  they 
never  proceed  to  the  extremity  of  endeavouring  to 
force  their  acquaintance  upon  a  woman  they  admire, 
will  yet — upon  the  remotest  hope  of  an  introduction 
— ^watch  her,  find  out  where  she  lives,  and  continu- 
ally throw  themselves  in  her  path.  After  a  time,  I 
was  sure  that  the  fellow  was  one  of  this  class  ;  and 
had  my  relations  with  Miss  Deerling  and  her  mother 
been  other  than  they  were,  I  should  have  given  this 
intrusive  foreigner  a  hint ;  but  the  terms  I  was  on 
with  the  ladies,  together  with  the  fact  that,  as  I  was 
bidding  them  good-bye  at  the  steps  of  their  carriage, 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  prevented  my  doing  so, 
and,  as  I  did  not  see  either  them  nor  him  agaiii 
during  that  season,  I  thought  little  more  of  the^ 
matter. 

Nearly  a  year  passed,  during  which  the  Deerlings 
were  abroad,  but  they  paid  me  a  visit  immediately 
on  their  return,  finding  me,  as  usual,  hard  at  work 
at  my  easel.  I  had  been  first  introduced  to  these 
friends  in  April  1851,  and  received  a  kind  \Yelcome 
from  Mrs.  Deerling,  a  rich  widow  with  an  only- 
daughter,  at  whose  house  every  one  of  promise  or 
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note  in  the  world  of  art  found  a  warm  reception. 
In  a  short  time  I  became  a  constant  visitor  there, 
and  all  too  soon  discovered  that  I  was  recklessly  and 
wilfuUy  endangering  my  own  peace  of  mind ;  for 
Millicent  Deerling  alone  of  all  women  fulfilled  my 
ideal  of  womanhood.  But  she  was  so  far  removed 
from  me  in  the  social  scale,  that  I  enforced  silence 
upon  myself^  and  I  would  fain  believe  that  no  shadow 
of  a  suspicion  of  my  feelings  ever  crossed  her  mind. 
During  the  winter  I  had  made  no  effort  to  forget  her, 
and  yet  now  when  we  met  again,  and  I  looked  upon 
her  fair  untroubled  face,  I  resolved  that,  unconquer- 
able as  my  love  was,  she  should  never  be  disturbed 
by  word  or  look  of  mi^e.  When  my  visitors  took 
their  leave,  Mrs.  Deerling  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
me  again  in  Portman-square,  and  I  had  not  strength 
of  mind  enough  to  say  'No'  to  her  invitation.  Our 
intimacy  increased  daily,  and  I  was  constantly  in 
Millicent  Deerling's  society.  We  met  on  the  com- 
mon ground  of  the  painter's  art,  in  which  she  was  no 
mean  proficient.  I  was  her  chosen  director  and  in- 
structor in  her  favourite  pursuit,  and,  though  living 
in  a  little  vortex  of  London  life,  many  a  gaiety  was 
thrown  aside  for  a  sketching  excursion  or  a  visit  to 
picture-galleries  with  me.  I  so  bore  myself  in  her 
society  that  even  her  natural  protectors  seemed  to 
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hold  it  as  a  matter  beyond  the  pale  of  possibility  that 
I,  an  extremely  poor  and  almost  unknown  artist, 
conld  dare  to  aspire  to  her  love.  Hence  their  trust 
in  me  was  unbounded. 

I  hailed  the  close  of  the  season,  however,  with 
mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  regret.  My  self-imposed 
task  was  becoming  more  than  I  could  bear,  and  I 
thought  my  only  safety  lay  in  absence.  For  years  it 
had  been  my  habit  to  go  abroad  in  the  autumn,  and 
this  year  there  had  been  much  talk  of  the  Deerlings 
joining  me  in  some  one  of  the  picturesque  districts 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  my  profession,  I  always 
selected  for  head-quarters,  the  advantages  which 
Millicent  would  derive  from  my  advice  in  the  sketch- 
ing being  the  object  in  view.  I  knew  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  fatal  to  my  resolve,  and  I  deter- 
mined that  now  and  henceforth  our  paths  should  lie 
in  different  directions.  I  held  firm,  and  though  I 
saw  that  my  evasion  of  all  propositions  for  joining 
forces,  and  my  vacillations  in  my  plans,  caused  great 
surprise,  I  inwardly  decided  to  make  the  Khine  my 
point  d'appid  for  this  year,  and  with  calm  effrontery 
spoke  of  North  Italy  as  my  probable  campaigning- 
ground,  but  insisting  that  business  arrangements 
made  it  quite  uncertain  when  I  should  be  there.  I 
did  not  get  out  of  my  dilemma  without  causing  some 
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little  surprise,  and,  on  my  last  visit  to  Portman- 
sqnare,  Mrs.  Deerling,  in  shaking  hands,  said — 
*  Well !  farewell  for  the  present,  but  I  do  not  despair 
of  our  meeting  after  all !  I  shall  look  out  for  you, 
and,  unless  you  shave  your  beard,  or  go  to  Kamt- 
schatka,  I  shall  certainly  find  you  out/ 

Free  at  last,  I  hastened  off,  trusting  to  find  com- 
fort and  release  from  the  tension  in  which  my  mind 
had  been  kept  so  long,  in  the  peculiar  charm  of  my 
old  associations  with  the  Bhine  scenery.  For  days 
I  lingered  irresolute  and  unforgetful  at  Cologne ;  I 
wandered  to  and  fro  about  the  town  without  aim  or 
purpose,  until,  making  a  last  effort  to  throw  off  this 
lethargy,  I  found  myself  one  morning  on  the  deck  of 
the  Lurline  as  she  steamed  away  towards  Bonn  ; 
and  here,  under  the  broad  awning  of  her  deck,  begins 
the  next  scene  of  my  story. 

n. 

As  the  vessel  forces  her  way  against  the  great 
current,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Drachenfels,  up  to 
Bonn,  and  so,  in  succession,  past  the  well-known 
places  along  this  over-betourised  and  oft-described 
river,  the  characteristics  of  the  voyage  seem  to  me 
much  the  same  as  ever. 

Yes,  all  the  same ;  but  in  myself  something  is 
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astir  that  has  changed  the  face  of  the  outer  world  for 
me.  Nevertheless,  a  tranquil  feeling  of  pleasure  is 
induced  by  the  fine  weather  and  soothing  motion  of 
our  onward  progress,  and  I  am  not  altogether  un- 
happy. 

My  experience  of  foreign  travel  has  long  since 
been  sufl&cient  to  have  rubbed  away  most  of  my  in- 
sular prejudices,  and  I  do  not  meet  well-meant  and 
courteous  overtures  to  conversation,  either  from  my 
own  countrymen  or  foreigners,  with  the  accustomed 
stony  'British  stare.'  A  kind  of 'free  lance,'  or  'free 
brush,'  which  I  may  say  I  have  been  for  many  years, 
travelling  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  and  filling 
my  folio  with  everything  that  struck  me  as  available 
for  my  art,  I  have  always  led,  on  my  annual  excur- 
sions, the  life  of  the  veriest  rover,  settling  no  definite 
course,  but  taking  things  very  much  as  they  fell  out. 
If,  by  chance,  T  lighted  upon  a  locality  where  I  had 
intended  but  to  pass  the  night,  and  found  it  attrac- 
tive either  for  itself  or  for  its  society,  I  have  stayed 
for  weeks,  letting  myself  drift  upon  the  tide ;  and  if  I 
got  caught  amongst  the  reeds,  or  left  high  and  dry 
upon  the  bank,  I  waited  till  either  by  ebb  or  flow  I 
was  once  more  sent  upon  my  course. 

Thus,  then,  when  I  found  myself  in  conversation 
first  with  this  person  and  then  with  that,  there  was 
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nothing  to  me  remarkable  in  the  circumstance,  and  I 
hardly  know,  therefore,  how,  on  this  particular  morn- 
ing, I  first  began  to  talk. with  a  traveller  who,  by  his 
dress,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  hand-baggage  he  had 
with  him  on  deck,  I  divined  at  once  to  be  one  of  my 
own  cloth. 

He  equally  was  aware,  from  the  same  reasons, 
that  our  profession  was  the  same,  and  we  fell  to 
conversing  about  it,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Then  we 
spoke  of  our  general  experiences  of  the  picturesque, 
and  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Ehine  in  particular  for 
sketching ;  nor  was  it  until  some  little  time  after  we 
had  so  conversed  that  I  took  much  heed  of  the  man 
himself.  Then,  by  degrees,  a  dreamy  sense  of  having 
gone  through  my  present  experiences  before  stole 
over  me — one  of  those  indefinable  impressions  which, 
from  time  to  time,  are  experienced  by  all  of  us — im- 
pressions of  events  and  doings  and  people,  with 
which  and  with  whom  we  have  been  somehow  con- 
nected, and  which  are  not  new  to  us,  but  which 
cannot  be  placed  or  referred  to — things  that  linger 
in  our  minds  in  an  odd  and  distorted  fashion. 

Yet,  certainly  this  gentleman  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  me,  but,  nevertheless,  I  could  not  refrain 
from  suggesting  that  we  might  have  met  before. 

*  No,  he  could  not  recall  my  face ;   he  did  not 
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think  he  had  ever  h&d  the  pleasure.  No !  he  did 
not  live  in  London  ;  Munich  was  his  home  in  the 
winter ;  hut  in  the  summer — yes — well  !  lie  was  near 
his  summer  home  now.' 

'  But  he  was  English,  surely  T 

'  0 !  no,  indeed  !  his  mother  was  English,  but 
his  father  was  a  Corsican.  He  had  been  told  before 
that  his  English  accent  was  very  good ;  but,'  he  con- 
tinued, stroking  his  close-shaven  face,  and  playing 
with  a  soft  dark  moustache,  his  only  hirsute  append- 
age besides  his  short,  crisp,  curly  black  hair,  *  these 
features,  these  eyes,  I  believe  are  scarcely  the  charac- 
teristics of  your  countrymen.  No !  I  have  been  but 
little  in  your  land,  only  once  in  my  life.' 

On  close  examination  I  saw  many  evidences  of 
foreign  blood  about  him.  But  whether  Englishman 
or  foreigner,  with  his  good  looks,  and  polished  gen- 
tlemanlike manners,  I  found  him  a  most  agreeable 
companionable  fellow. 

He  was  returning  from  Holland,  he  said,  where 
he  had  been  sketching  flats  and  windmills.  *  Some 
commissions  which  I  have  had  to  Jo  for  a  book ;  but 
I  fee]  so  glad  now  to  be  once  again  in  these  hills, 
and  amongst  these  old  ruins  !  I  love  these  castles ; 
that  is  why  I  live  in  one,  and  all  the  summer  I  enjoy 
myself  there  like  a  prince  !' 
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'  How  T  I  inquired,  *  live  in  one  ?' 

*  Yes/  he  replied,  *  I  bought  one  right  out,  what 
you  would  call  in  England  a  freehold ;  at  one  time 
it  was  what  the  barons  called  a  stronghold,  but  now 
it  is  both  free  and  strong,  and  I  hold  it;'  and  then 
he  laughed,  a  rather  unmusical  cynical  laugh,  and  I 
liked  him  best  in  his  less  jocose  mood. 

After  this  little  ebullition,  however,  he  talked  on 
smoothly  again  in  the  same  familiar  pleasant  tone, 
which  had  irresistibly  attracted  me. 

He  told  me  more  about  his  castle,  how  he  had 
had  it  fitted  up,  and  made  water-tight,  as  a  sort  of 
summer  encampment  and  head-quarters  for  his 
sketching.  *  It  cost  very  little,'  he  said,  '  but  it  is 
very  large,  and,  of  course,  I  have  only  furnished  and 
arranged  part  of  it;  yet  I  have  ample  room  for  a 
friend  or  two,  when  they  come  to  see  me ;  but  it  is  a 
little  dull,  if  a  man  does  not  care  for  the  picturesque. 
It  is  up  a  valley,  not  quite  on  the  river-side ;  if  you 
are  staying  near,  I  hope  you  will  pay  me  a  visit;  I 
should  be  so  glad,  so  proud,  to  make  you  abed.  Just 
now,  since  I  have  been  away,  there  is  no  one  there; 
but  the  old  Frau  who  takes  care  of  it  for  me,  my 
seneschal — my  warder — my  cook — she  is  everything. 
Say,  will  you  not  come  ?  I  am  going  there  straight 
to-day.' 
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I  was  about  to  thank  him,  and  say  I  certainly 
should  look  him  np  some  time,  when  onr  talk  was 
interrupted  by  a  stoppage  for  passengers,  a  search- 
ing for  luggage,  and  the  usual  excitement  and  bus- 
tle consequent  upon  such  occasions.     Our  conversa- 
tion was  not  resumed  until  much  later  in  the  day, 
and  when  we  were  just  reaching  that  part  of  the 
Bhine  where  the  ruins  and  feudal  remains  of  bygone 
times  cluster  the  thickest.     Then  M.  Armand   de 
Lauteuille,  as  I  found,  by  exchange  of  cards,  my 
acquaintance  was  named,  touched  me  lightly  on  the 
shoulder,  and  pointing  to  one  of  the  many  towers 
rising  in  the  distance,  which  each  bend  in  the  river 
now  constantly  revealed,  said,  *  There  it  is,  there  is 
my  mountain  home ;  yonder  is  the  little  town  just 
below  it,  where  I  disembark.    Now,  come,  from  what 
you  tell  me,  you  may  as  well  halt  there  as  anywhere, 
and  you  will  visit  me  in  my  old  keep,  where  I  will 
keep  you  as  long  as  you  like ;'  and  the  warmth  of  this 
invitation  was  somewhat  marred  by  a  repetition  of 
the  same  unmusical  laugh  which  he  seemed  to  think 
a  necessary  accompaniment  to  all   his    bad  jokes. 
There  was  truth,  however,  in  what  he  said ;  it  did 
not  much  matter  where  I  stopped ;  it  was  getting 
late,  clouds  were  threatening  wild  weather.     I  was 
here  in  the  midst  of  the  best  Ehine  scenery,  I  liked 
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the  notion  of  this  mountain  retreat^  and  was  rather 
curious  to  see  it ;  but  still  I  hesitated,  really  out  of 
delicacy;  for  I  could  hardly,  I  thought,  plant  myself 
thus  upon  a  perfect  stranger,  however  much  my 
foreign  experiences  had  broken  down  English  for- 
mality, and  I  again  and  again  resisted  his  offer  of  a 
bed. 

At  length,  whilst  this  discussion  was  going  on, 
we  came  alongside  the  little  landing-stage  ;  the  bell 
was  ringing,  in  another  minute  the  steamboat  would 
be  off  again,  and  my  chance  would  be  lost — I  must 
make  up  my  mind.  M.  Armand,  with  some  of  my 
baggage  in  hand,  continuing  to  urge  his  proffered 
hospitality  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  warmth, 
I  finally  sprang  ashore  with  the  remainder  of  my 
traps,  just  as  the  steamer  pushed  away  from  the 
jetty,  and  I  was  left  standing  past  all  reclaim  by  the 
side  of  my  friend,  who,  being  recognised  by  an 
oflBcial,  was  already  giving  directions  for  the  stowage 
of  our  impedimenta  upon  a  large  truck  apparently  in 
readiness  for  the  purpose.  After  passing  through  a 
straggling  street  or  two  at  the  back  of  the  town,  and 
when  we  were  beginning  to  ascend  a  steep  road, 
winding  up  a  valley  lying  at  right  angles  with  the 
river,  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  the 
echoing  through  the  hills  of  distant  thunder,  told 
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that  the  threatening  storm  was  at  hand.  The  farther 
we  went,  the  worse  the  way  became.  Heavy  rain 
began  to  fall.  Now  and  again  a  wild  wind  whirled 
down  upon  us  from  the  high  crags,  through  which 
our  path  lay.  Daylight  was  all  but  gone,  and  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  find  a  more  dreary  prospect 
than  that  before  us.  At  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
which  was  only  reached  after  much  toil  and  a  con- 
siderable time,  we  branched  oflf  by  a  still  narrower 
track,  and  now  slightly  descending  for  about  five 
hundred  yards,  abruptly  turned  round  the  sheer  face 
of  an  opposing  crag.  Then  I  saw,  standing  out, 
dark  and  gray,  against  the  lurid  twilight  the  keep  of 
my  friend's  stronghold.  The  thunder  and  rain  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  violence,  the  lightning  was 
incessant,  and,  as  we  neared  a  narrow  portion  of  the 
way,  along  which  my  friend  carefully  guided  me, 
until  we  came  upon  an  open  space  or  plateau  in  front 
of  a  ruined  gateway,  in  which  was  set,  as  far  as  I 
could  distinguish,  a  low  modern-looking  door,  he 
broke  a  somewhat  long  silence,  caused  chiefly  by  our 
battling  with  the  elements,  by  saying,  '  Here  is  my 
eyrie  at  last,  you  see.  I  am  glad  to  have  persuaded 
you.  Had  it  been  five  hundred  years  ago,  you  might 
have  trembled  somewhat  to  have  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  its  owner,    and   these  frowning    cliflfs    and 
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darkening  skies  would  have  seemed  to  threaten  and 
bode  you  no  good ;  but  now  since  it  is  my  abode — 
Ah,  well !  you  will  find  it  very  good  !  Ha  !  capital, 
eh  !'  and  once  more  came  the  laughing  accompani- 
ment to  his  joke. 

He  here  pulled  lustily  at  a  loud-sounding  bell,  and 
after  a  minute  or  two  we  were  admitted  by  an  old 
woman  into  a  partially-paved  courtyard,  in  the  centre 
of  which  rose  the  main  body  of  the  building ;  but 
night  was  now  too  far  advanced  for  me  to  get  more 
than  the  barest  notion  of  the  place,  the  exterior  of 
which  appeared  cold  and  forbidding  in  the  extreme. 
A  bright  fireglow,  however,  shooting  through  a  half- 
open  door,  gave  cheerful  promise  of  greater  warmth 
within.  Nor  was  it  broken,  for,  in  another  moment, 
we  were  standing  in  front  of  a  pile  of  blazing  logs 
on  the  hearth  of  a  spacious  hall-like  chamber. 

An  hour  after,  I  am  seated  tete-a-tete  with  the 
lord  of  the  castle,  over  a  frugal  but  substantial 
meal.  I  have  been  to  my  dormitory,  a  snug  little 
nest  high  up  in  a  tower,  reached  by  a  winding  stair, 
and  am  beginning  to  feel  quite  at  home,  much 
amused  and  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  my  position. 
We  are  in  the  same  chamber  we  had  first  entered, 
and  from  the  roof  of  which,  suspended  by  a  chain, 
hangs  a  large  antique  iron  lamp,  shedding  together 
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with  the  fire  snfficient  light  to  show  me  the  details 
of  the  apartment.  They  are  primitive,  hut  highly 
picturesque.  The  rough  bare  walls  are  only  par- 
tially hidden  at  one  side  by  some  old  tapestry. 
Heavy  beams,  evidently  modern,  support  the  roof, 
which  is  lofty,  and  the  floor  is  uncarpeted,  save  near 
the  table  at  which  we  sit,  and  in  front  of  the  hearth, 
where  a  large  bear-skin  does  duty  for  rug.  There  is 
a  broad  high  window  at  one  end,  with  a  rude  inside 
shutter  across  it.  The  furniture,  too,  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  place,  consisting  of  odd  old- 
fashioned  oak  chairs,  with  a  few  cupboards  and  cabi- 
nets, side-tables,  and  settees.  Over  the  huge  fire- 
place is  a  life-sized  sketch  in  oil  of  the  head  of  a 
handsome  woman  ;  and  here  and  there,  mingled  with 
some  pieces  of  armour,  a  gun,  two  or  three  fishing- 
rods,  and  a  haversack,  are  some  other  drawings  and 
sketches,  framed  and  unframed,  hung  without  much 
eye  to  uniformity,  about  the  walls,  against  which,  in 
a  corner,  near  the  window,  stand  an  easel  and 
painter's  appliances.  There  is  an  artistic  studio 
kind  of  air  about  the  place,  very  genial  to  my  feel- 
ings, and  as  I  finish  my  meal,  draw  my  chair  towards 
the  hearth,  and  light  my  pipe,  my  host  doing  the 
same,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  keen  satisfaction  that  I 
say,  '  This  must  indeed  be  a  delightful  retreat  in 
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summer ;  even  now,  with  this  wUd  weather  howUng 
outside,  it  has  a  more  comfortable  look  than  many  a 
modem  drawing-room ;  Did  it  cost  you  much  to  fit 
it  up  ?' 

*  Yes !  somewhat  more  to  fit  it  up  than  to  buy. 
But  then  I  hate  the  cities  so  much,  and  love  the 
mountains  so  dearly ;  the  landscape  so  much  more 
than  the  figure,  the  out-door  work  than  the  in,  that  I 
have  always  said  from  a  child,  I  would  have  a  castle, 
a  tower  on  a  mountain-top,  I  would  enjoy  myself 
with  dignity  !  I  knew  the  Bhine  in  early  times,  it 
was  easy  to  get  at  from  my  home;  and  in  the  end, 
after  much  trouble — 0 !  such  trouble  with  the 
"  owners  of  the  soil,"  as  you  call  them — I  carried 
out  the  dream  of  my  ambition.  And  now  you  be- 
hold me  !'  continued  M.  de  Lauteuille  after  a  pause, 
and  with  a  sort  of  mock  majesty,  as  he  gazed  round 
the  room,  *  a  grand  monarque — monarch  of  all  I 
survey  !* 

*  A  very  laudable  ambition,*  I  said,  '  and  a  very 
wise  thing  to  do  ;  but  I  take  it,  it  is  not  every  artist 
in  Munich  who  is  so  fortunate  as  you,  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  carry  out  his  dreams !' 

*  Ah  !  no  truly  ! — ^but  I  am  so,  I  get  good  prices 
for  my  copies  in  the  galleries ;  and  besides,  two  years 
ago,  I  lost  my  dear  mother,  and  she  left  me  some 
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little  money ;  I  could  not  have  taken  this  place  but 
for  that.  But  for  her  I  could  have  done  nothing, 
nothing  in  the  world ;  to  her  I  owe  all  I  know, — 
the  way  I  speak  her  language,  I  owe  it  all  to — ' 
and  he  stopped  abruptly,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
portrait  over  the  chimney. 

'Is  that  she?  your  mother?'  I  inquired,  fol- 
lowing his  look,  and  rising  the  better  to  examine  the 
head. 

'  Yes,  a  recollection  I  did  of  her,  as  I  first  re- 
member her.  It  is  not  from  life ;  she  was  not  so 
young,  nor  so  pretty  latterly ;  but  0 !  I  can  remem- 
ber how  lovely  she  was  once,  so  lovely  as  your 
Englishwomen  always  are !' 

Then,  suddenly  changing  from  the  slightly  me- 
lancholy mood  into  which  he  was  falling,  he  broke 
out  with  a  half-wild  ejaculation,  his  eyes  sparkling, 
and  his  nostrils  dilating,  as  he  said,  '  0 !  they  are 
ravissantes,  your  Englishwomen,*  suiting  his  words 
with  that  action  so  characteristic  of  the  foreigner 
when  delighted,  of  kissing  the  closed  tips  of  his  fin- 
gers, and  suddenly  extending  them  as  he  throws  his 
hand  into  the  air. 

'By  example,  I  tell  you  they  are  wonderful — 
there  is  nothing  like  them  anywhere.  0 !  if  we  only 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  robber  barons,  then  I  would 
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swoop  down  on  one  of  the  steamers,  and  take  my 
pick  from  the  tourist  girls  there,  and  bring  her  in 
triumph  to  my  den ; — ^there  would  be  no  rescue 
here !  And  when  one  got  tired !  Ha !'  and  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders, — *  well !  there  is  a  handy 
little  precipice  down  which,  by  accident,  she  should 
roll  some  fine  morning,  when  we  took  a  walk ;  she 
should  have  a  roll  for  her  breakfast,' — and  of  course 
he  laughed  his  mocking  laugh  as  usual,  rendered 
the  more  distasteful  to  me,  this  time,  by  the  senti- 
ments which  had  preceded  it,  for  although  uttered 
jestingly  I  could  not  help  thinking  there  was  a  vein 
of  considerable  meaning  in  them.  Nor  was  this  im- 
pression dispelled  when,  in  conclusion,  he  brought 
his  hand  down  with  a  heavy  thump  on  the  table, 
adding,  '  By  heavens !  it  is  the  great  curse  of  this 
place,  to  be  alone  here  too  much.  I  become  des- 
perate sometimes.' 

'You  should  get  married,'  I  suggested. 

'Bah  !  married  indeed !  no,  not  now;'  and  draw- 
ing his  chair  nearer  to  me,  becoming  more  excited 
with  every  word,  he  went  on,  *  Look  you  here  !  do 
you  think  I  would  marry  any  one  but  the  right  one, 
any  but  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found,  mark  you ! 
in  your  country  ?  No !  by  my  faith,  I  will  taste 
the  sweets  wherever  sweets  are  to  be  found  in  all 
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countries,  all  over  the  world  ;  but  to  link  myself  for 
life  to  any  but  an  Englishwoman,  and  that  English- 
woman the  one  among  them  all  that  I  have  chosen 
to  set  my  heart  upon,  I  would  not  do  it  for  the 
universe.' 

'  Well !  but  is  it  not  possible — '  I  said. 

*Yes!  quite  possible,'  he  hastily  interrupted, 
'  to  find  her,  but  not  to  marry  her.  She  refused  me 
— refused  me  '*  point-blank,"  as  you  say,  told  me  at 
once,  and  showed  me  at  once,  that  she  would  not 
take  me !  Do  you  think  I  shall  marry  after  this  ? 
I  who  put  myself  with  all  the  adoration  of  which  I 
am  capable  at  her  feet,  only  to  be  spurned  like  a  dog? 
And  shall  I  marry  after  this  ?  No  !  by  the  gods  I 
I  have  waged  war  ever  since  against  all  women, 
especially  the  English.  I  look  to  love  now  only  as 
a  means  of  vengeance  against  her  sex.  Vengeance, 
you  know,  is  dear  to  every  Corsican ;  and  should 
fate  throw  that  girl  in  my  path  again — '  he  hesitated, 
and  after  a  pause  added — *Well!  I  would  not  answer 
for  what  might  happen.' 

I  made  no  reply,  but  busying  myself  with  a  far- 
ther examination  of  the  portrait,  soon  managed  to 
turn-  the  conversation,  which,  once  relieved  from  his 
facetice  and  unscrupulous  references,  ran  on  plea- 
santly enough,  until  bedtime. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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III. 

Next  day  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  bold 
and  picturesque  situation  of  the  tower,  and  the 
character  of  the  scenery  surrounding  it.  Far  wilder 
than  anything  I  had  ever  seen  before  on  the  Bhine, 
it  only  showed  me  how  very  little  can  be  known  of  a 
country  if  the  beaten  highways  are  not  sometimes 
deserted,  and  its  deeper  recesses  explored.  The 
ruin  was  of  considerable  elevation  and  extent  as  to 
broken  walls,  mounds^  and  dilapidated  bastions,  but 
it  was  only  a  small  part  that  had  been  rendered 
habitable. 

It  was  one  of  those  positions  evidently  selected 
originally  for  its  impregnability, — the  land  on  one 
side  shelving  steeply  away  in  turf  and  jutting  inac- 
cessible rock,  whilst  on  the  other,  that  looking  in 
the  direction  of  the  river,  was  a  sheer-down  beetling 
cliff.  I  found  that  when  we  had  left  the  head  of  the 
valley  the  previous  night,  and  had  made  a  sudden 
turn  round  the  face  of  the  opposing  crag  before 
referred  to,  we  had  emerged  on  to  the  ridge  of  a 
saddle-backed  hill,  which,  gradually  narrowing  and 
becoming  more  precipitous  on  either  side,  eventually 
dove-tailed  itself  into  the  face  of  the  precipice  over 
which  hung  the  castle  keep. 
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Just  at  this  junction  the  path  was  very  narrow 
and  dangerous,  and  doubtless  in  olden  times  had 
been  the  scene  of  many  a  severe  contest,  for  only  by 
passing  it  could  the  plateau,  which  spread  out  in 
front  of  the  '  entrance  gateway,*  be  reached.  There 
was  a  considerable  drop  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the 
other,  the  beginning  of  the  precipice,  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  of  the  castle  rock  itself,  and  there  was 
scarcely  room  for  more  than  two  persons  to  cross 
this  natural,  but  immovable,  drawbridge  abreast.  It 
was  peculiarly  secluded,  the  before-mentioned  angle 
of  opposing  crag  effectually  screening  it  from  the 
approach  by  the  valley,  whilst,  from  the  construction 
of  the  building  and  lay  of  the  land,  it  was  not  visible 
from  more  than  two  or  three  windows  in  the  tower, 
one  of  which,  I  had  discovered  at  daybreak,  belonged 
to  my  room.  I  dwell  on  this  fact  for  reasons  that 
will  hereafter  appear. 

To  explore  under  the  guidance  of  M.  de  Lauteuille 
the  romantic  beauties  of  the  place,  and  to  settle  on 
several  available  subjects  for  my  pencil,  was  my  first 
occupation.  So  pleasant  were  all  my  surroundings, 
and  so  agreeable  was  my  host,  that  a  week  slipped 
away  in  no  time.  I  say  he  was  agreeable,  and  I  may 
add  thoroughly  hospitable,  and  yet  I  could  not  like 
him.     I  felt  this  to  be  very  ungrateful  and  inconsis- 
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tent,  but  so  it  was.  A  certain  nnscrnpnlons  way  of 
talking,  in  which  he  constantly  indulged  whenever 
the  conversation  turned  upon  love,  and  conjugal  ties, 
quite  repelled  me  ;  his  morality  was  evidently  of  the 
lowest  on  these  points ;  and  though,  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  otherwise  agreeable 
companionship,  especially  on  artistic  matters,  and 
accepted  his  hospitality,  he  was  the  sort  of  man  I 
would  on  no  account  have  introduced  to  a  wife  or 
sister. 

Nevertheless,  I  prolonged  my  visit  from  what  was 
at  first  to  be  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks.  De  Lau- 
teuille  met  all  my  proposals  to  depart  with  renewed 
expressions  of  hospitality  and  friendship ;  yet  I  never 
seemed  able  to  shake  off  the  sort  of  spell  he  exercised 
over  me,  and  which  compelled  me  to  yield  to  his 
solicitations ;  besides,  from  a  merely  selfish  point  of 
view,  it  suited  my  purpose,  both  professionally  and 
from  inclination,  to  remain  in  such  comfortable  and 
picturesque  quarters. 

One  day  he  suddenly  informed  me  that  business 
called  him,  for  a  short  time,  to  Frankfort,  '  for  three 
or  four  days,  you  know,  perhaps  a  week ;  a  fortnight 
at  the  very  outside.  You  will  make  yourself  quite 
at  home  while  I  am  away — in  fact,  I  shall  leave  every- 
thing in  your   charge,  though  I  shall   charge  you 
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nothing — eh  ?  You  will  command  the  garrison ;  and 
mind  you  are  not  surprised !  Look  well  to  your 
outworks,  that  is,  out-of-door  works ;  set  your  watches 
— ha  !  ha ! — and  wind  up  the  clocks.* 

He  was  deaf  to  all  my  protestations  against  such 
an  arrangement,  and  met  every  objection  I  urged 
with  a  torrent  of  puns  and  good-humoured  reasons 
for  my  remaining  in  possession.  Thus  it  fell  out 
that  I  found  myself  staying  alone  with  the  old  woman 
in  this  romantic  retreat.  De  Lauteuille  had  been 
away  two  or  three  days  only,  when  one  evening,  after 
my  work,  I  strolled  down  to  the  town  and  little 
landing-place  where,  three  weeks  before,  I  had  so 
suddenly  made  up  my  mind  to  accept  his  hospitality. 
A  steamer  was  approaching — the  very  one,  indeed,  by 
which  I  had  arrived ;  and  as  I  stood  listlessly  watch- 
ing it,  I  was  startled  as  by  an  apparition,  on  behold- 
ing amongst  the  passengers  Mrs.  Deerling  and  her 
daughter — the  people  of  all  others  whom  I  least  ex- 
pected, and  whom.,  under  the  circumstances,  I  least 
wished  to  see.  My  first  thought  was  to  avoid  their 
observation ;  but  at  the  same  moment  I  was  also 
conscious  that  it  was  too  late,  for  by  their  gestures  I 
knew  that  they  had  recognised  me  before  I  had  them. 
Now  this  insignificant  town  was  not  usually  made  a 
halting- place  by  tourists ;  but,  as  the  boat  gradually 
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drew  alongside,  I  saw  that  the  two  ladies  had  sud- 
denly determined  to  come  on  shore,  and  I  divined 
intnitively  that  my  presence  was  their  reason  for 
doing  so ;  and  almost  before  I  had  time  to  realise  the 
situation  I  was  shaking  hands  with  them. 

*  Ah,  Mr.  Elton  !*  cried  Mrs.  Deerling.  *  I  told 
you  we  should  find  you  out,  although  you  were  so 
mysterious  about  your  movements.  North  Italy,  in- 
deed !  We  came  upon  your  name  in  the  visitors' 
book  at  an  hotel  at  Cologne,  so  we  knew  we  were 
upon  your  track.  As  soon  as  we  saw  you,  Millicent 
and  I  determined  to  stop  here,  in  order  to  punish 
you  for  your  bad  conduct.  I  suppose  there  is  an 
hotel  here  of  some  kind — and  Millicent  shall  make 
sketches  of  your  best  subjects.  I  understand  now 
why  you  wanted  to  be  alone :  you  were  afraid  she 
would  take  them  away  from  you,  you  selfish  man.* 

I  stammered  out  some  lame  apologies,  endea- 
voured to  assure  them  it  was  quite  an  accident,  and 
as  we  proceeded  towards  the  only  inn  in  the  place, 
explained  how  I  came  to  be  there,  feeling  inwardly 
grateful  the  while  that  my  host  was  away ;  for,  in 
addition  to  other  reasons  I  had  for  avoiding  Millicent, 
I  felt  especially  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  her  coming 
in  contact  with  De  Lauteuille.  As  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  they  found  what  they  chose  (from  perversity. 
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I  believe)  to  consider  ample  accommodation  at  the 
hotel,  although  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  was 
extremely  indifferent,  and,  at  the  most,  could  only 
be  endured  by  them  for  one  night.  This,  however, 
only  provoked  a  fresh  outburst  from  Mrs.  Deerling, 
as  to  my  still  wanting  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  a  half- 
joking,  half-serious  assertion  that  they  would  cer- 
tainly stay  where  they  pleased  and  as  long  as  they 
pleased ;  that  they  were  quite  sure  they  were  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  best  of  the  Ehine  scenery,  and  they 
were  determined  I  should  not  have  all  the  good 
things  to  myself.  I  know  I  felt  very  uncomfortable, 
and  whilst  yielding  to  their  invitation  to  join  them 
at  their  tea,  gave,  I  daresay,  but  a  very  incoherent 
account  of  my  present  quarters,  and  how  I  was  in- 
troduced to  them. 

I  can  but  ill  describe  my  sensations  when  I  re- 
turned to  my  lonely  tower  that  night.  Of  course 
the  meeting  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  most 
fortunate  one  by  Mrs.  Deerling  and  her  daughter, 
and  under  no  circumstances  could  I  have  been  un- 
gracious enough  to  let  it  appear  otherwise  to  me. 
Naturally  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  act  as  their 
cicerone,  showing  them,  the  following  day,  the  beau- 
ties of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  wonders  of  my 
new  abode.     Much  as  I  felt  the  difficulty  and  awk- 
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wardness  of  the  situation^  there  was  really  no  way 
out  of  it  that  I  could  see,  except  by  jumping  over 
that  convenient,  but  ugly-looking,  precipice.  And 
0,  weak  and  irresolute  man,  was  I  really  sorry  to  be 
once  more  within  the  fatal  toils  ?  As  I  gazed  from 
my  high-up  window  out  into  the  dark  autumn  night, 
was  I  really  sorry  to  think  that  down  there  yonder, 
where  one  or  two  pale  flickering  lights  showed  the 
situation  of  the  little  town,  slept  the  woman  dearer 
to  me  than  all  others  on  earth  ?  and,  as  I  closed  the 
lattice  and  lay  down  to  rest,  was  I  really  sorry  to  . 
think  that,  in  this  respect  at  least,  she  was  still 
within  my  reach  ?  I  am  afraid  not.  But  the  cause 
of  my  most  urgent  anxiety  now  was  not  this  sudden 
upsetting  of  all  my  resolutions,  but  an  anxiety,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  unduly  burning  and  terrible,  to  keep 
her  clear  from  an  acquaintance  which  suggested 
vague  ideas — for  which  I  could  not  account — of  mis- 
chief, if  not  of  positive  danger.  My  only  hope, 
therefore,  was  that  De  Lauteuille  would  not  return 
before  I  had  managed  somehow  to  induce  my  friends 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood.  Yet  it  was  difficult  to 
see  how  this  could  be  arranged.  They  were  sure  to 
be  delighted  with  the  advantages  which  the  place  and 
my  presence  in  it  afforded  for  the  sketching,  and 
would  be  ready  to  commence  the  campaign  almost, 
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as  I  might  say,  at  the  mouth  of  the  lion's  den.  I 
knew  Millicent's  taste,  and  that  she  would  be  im- 
mensely struck  by  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  castle 
as  it  was  to  be  seen  from  its  approach  by  what  I  will 
again  describe  as  the  immovable  drawbridge.  It 
was  a  fine  subject,  and,  as  I  expected,  she  selected  it 
in  preference  to  all  others. 

I  hoped  that  De  Lauteuille's  business  at  Frank- 
fort would  keep  him  there  till  the  end  of  the  fort- 
night, by  which  time,  I  gleaned  from  my  friends* 
planig,  they  would  have  departed.  They  expressed  a 
great  deal  of  interest  about  him  and  his  quaint 
notion  of  fitting  up  the  tower,  over  which  I  showed 
them. 

Miss  Deerling  always  set  about  her  drawing  in  a 
thoroughly  professional  manner,  disdaining  anything 
that  was  amateurish.  Thus  she  would  have  a  sub- 
ject for  the  morning,  one  for  midday,  and  a  third  for 
the  evening  effects,  giving  herself  up  entirely  to  the 
work,  as  though  her  livelihood  actually  depended  on 
it.  Her  ordinary  enthusiasm  was  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  romantic  scenery  now  within  her  reach,  and 
in  two  or  three  days  she  had  done  several  good  draw- 
ings. The  one,  however,  to  which  she  devoted  her 
utmost  energy  was  the  subject  of  the  castle  from  the 
drawbridge,  determining  to  make  it  something  more 
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than  a  sketch,  and  to  finish  it,  if  possible,  entirely 
on  the  spot.  The  light  and  shade  were  peculiarly 
beantiful  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise,  and  she  was 
often  at  work  with  me  by  seven  o'clock,  utterly  dis- 
regarding her  mother's  feelings  about  early  rising, 
and  frequently,  in  consequence,  coming  up  to  the 
crag  alone,  where  I  once,  from  the  window  of  my 
room,  saw  her  take  up  her  position.  As  I  have 
tried  to  explain,  from  the  terms  I  was  on  with  the 
family,  and  the  character  of  the  supervision  which  I 
exercised  over  her  artistic  doings,  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  friendly  nature  of  our  inter- 
course at  this  period.  As  time  went  on  my  anxiety 
lest  De  Lauteuille  should  return  before  my  friends 
had  departed  became  intolerable.  I  was  torn  by  the 
most  conflicting  feelings;  for,  in  addition  to  my 
forced  assumption  of  indifference  towards  Millicent, 
I  was  now  compelled  to  assume  the  cordiality  and 
empressement  of  a  host — to  appear  as  if  her  departure 
was  the  last  thing  I  desired. 

Eventually  the  day  preceding  that  fixed  for  their 
departure  arrived.  The  sketch  from  the  drawbridge 
only  wanted  another  morning's  work,  and  it  was 
settled  that  Millicent  should  spend  an  hour  or  two 
on  it  on  the  morrow,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  would 
be  able  to  catch  a  steamer  for  Mayence.     As  I  reen- 
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tered  the  castle,  however,  in  the  evening,  the  sense 
of  relief  which  was  stealing  over  me  was  quickly  and 
painfully  dispelled  hy  the  sound  of  De  Lauteuille's 
voice  in  the  courtyard,  calling  for  his  '  seneschal.' 

IV. 

*  Ha  !  ha  !'  exclaimed  Armand,  as  he  caught  sight 
of  me ;  '  back  at  last,  you  see  !  But  I  am  glad  to 
find  you  have  not  been  dull !  So,  so,  you  rascal,  you 
have  found  some  consolation;  you  have  lured  a  fair 
enchantress  to  my  hermit's  den !  By  the  body  of 
Bacchus,  but  you  are  a  lucky  fellow  !  Old  'Lisbeth 
here  tells  me  of  all  your  doings  !  and  how  you  manage 
to  elude  the  duenna ;  how  you  beguile  her  to  think 
that  you  teach  the  young  one  to  draw  so  early  in  the 
morning !  Ho !  ho  !  but  it  is  very  sad,  such  deceit ! 
I  should  not  have  thought  it  of  you  !' 

I  need  not  say  how  this  speech  jarred  on  my  feel- 
ings ;  and  my  reply  was  interrupted  by  De  Lau- 
teuille's  jocosely  taking  me  by  the  shoulders  and 
running  me  into  the  hall,  exclaiming,  '  Come  along ! 
come  along !  and  give  a  full  account  of  who  she  is, 
where  you  found  her,  how  you  carried  her  off,  and 
what  she  is  like.  I  am  going  to  supper  now,  and  we 
will  pledge  her  in  a  bumper !  Ah  !  the  Rhenish  wine 
shall   flow  in   goblets  to-night  to  do  her  honour! 
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Drink^  my  friend,  now  at  once,  and  I  will  join  you. 
Here  is  to  the  health  of  the  English  beauty  ! — for  I 
know  she  is  English,  and  therefore  beautiful !' — and 
he  seized  a  flagon  of  wine,  filled  two  large  glasses, 
handing  one  to  me,  and  clinking  his  own  against  it. 
As  he  did  so,  I  took  it,  but,  setting  it  down  on  the 
table  untasted,  said,  '  Excuse  me,  you  are  mistaken, 
and  I  must  protest  against  your  speaking  of  this  lady 
so  freely.  True,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  showing 
her  over  your  abode,  for  she  and  her  mother  are  old 
friends  of  mine.  I  met  them  here  by  chance,  and  I 
have  been  doing  them  some  civility;  but  I  have 
eluded  no  duenna,  I  did  not  lure  the  lady  here,  or 
carry  her  off;  and  I  beg  that  any  reference  to  her 
may  be  couched  in  more  respectful  terms.' 

De  Lauteuille  bit  his  lip,  and  an  unpleasant  glit- 
ter came  into  his  eyes,  but  it  passed  in  a  moment, 
and  he  good-humouredly  said,  '  0,  certainly !  I  beg 
ten  thousand  pardons !  I  mean  no  disrespect,  but  I 
shall  drink  her  health  nevertheless ;  so  give  me  the 
name  of  this  fair  enchantress  who  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  visit  my  castle  home.  Say !  now,  you 
will  not  refuse  your  host  her  name ;  you  cannot !' 

Neither,  indeed,  could  I,  much  as  I  disliked  in 
any  way  associating  Millicent  with  him. 

*  "Well,  then,'  I  replied,  '  the  lady's  name,  if  you 
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TOsh  to  know,  is   Deerling — Miss  Millicent  Deer- 
ling.' 

The  glass  which  De  Lautenille  was  holding  shook 
slightly,  and  I  fancied  there  was  a  tremor  in  his  voice 
as  he  said,  '  A  pretty  name,  certainly.  How  do  you 
call  it  ?  Mil-li-cent  ?  Well,  then,  I  drink  to  the 
health  of  Miss  Millicent  Deerling.*  And  when  he 
had  drained  the  goblet,  not  a  sign  of  his  momentary 
embarrassment  (if  snch  there  had  been)  was  left. 

Supper  was  laid,  and  we  sat  down  to  it,  bat  all 
my  attempts  to  turn  the  conversation  from  my  fair 
friend  were  in  vain.  De  Lauteuille  constantly  re- 
verted to  her,  inquiring  into  a  thousand  particulars, 
with  a  pertinacity  from  which  I  could  not,  as  his 
guest,  escape.  I  had  been  obliged  to  tell  him  much 
more  about  her,  in  the  course  of  our  meal,  than  I 
liked ;  but  I  had  hitherto  avoided  letting  out  that 
Millicent  was  coming  in  the  morning  to  finish  her 
sketch.  I  was  indulging  in  the  hope  that  she  might 
yet  get  away  without  an  introduction,  when  a  point- 
blank  question  from  my  host  frustrated  my  attempt 
to  keep  this  last  bit  of  information  from  him. 

*I  am  so  sorry,'  he  said,  *not  to  have  been  at 
home  to  do  the  honours  of  my  poor  abode  myself.  So 
unlucky,  too,  that  your  friends  go  to-morrow.  Is  the 
sketch  quite  finished  ?  this  sketch,  I  mean,  up  here, 
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from  what  you  call  the  drawbridge — there,  where 
'Lisbeth  tells  me  she  has  seen  yon  two,  morning 
after  morning,  so  early !  By  my  faith,  I  think  if 
these  old  walls  had  eyes — and  some  people  say, 
"  Walls  have  eyes !"  you  know — they  would  be  much 
flattered;  as  much  flattered  as  I  feel,  being  their 
master.  Say,  is  the  sketch  quite  finished  ?  shall  I 
have  no  chance  of  seeing  Miss  Deerling's  view  of  my 
eagle's  nest  ?  Is  she  not  coming  once  more  to  put 
a  few  last  touches  under  your  direction?'  and  he 
looked  at  me  with  such  a  scrutinising  air  that  I  felt 
constrained  to  reply, 

*  Well,  yes,  certainly,  she  did  say  something  about 
coming  again,  but  it  was  not  positive ;  if  the  morn- 
ing should  be  very  fine,  perhaps  she  may;'  and  I 
hesitated. 

*  Ah  !  I  see,  you  rogue,  you ;  you  want  to  keep 
her  all  to  yourself.  Quite  right !  quite  right !  But 
why  are  you  not  open  with  me,  and  say  so  at  once  ? 
On  my  word,  I  would  not  interfere  for  the  world.' 

The  cynical  laugh  into  which  De  Lauteuille  broke 
as  he  concluded  this  sentence  gradually  subsided, 
and  an  abstracted  expression,  yet  one  not  unmingled 
with  satisfaction,  stole  over  his  face.  He  remained 
silent  for  several  minutes,  as  if  in  deep  thought, 
when,  suddenly  looking  up,  as  though  he  had  come 
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to  some  conclusion,  he  said,  ^Why,  yon  have  no 
wine !  Ah !  the  bottle  is  empty,  I  see.  I  will  get 
some  more.' 

*Not  for  me,  pray,'  I  interrupted;  '  no  more  for 
me  to-night.     I  have  had  enough.' 

'  Bah !  you  must  have  another  glass ;  at  least,  I 
must ;  and  you  will  not  let  me  drink  alone.  I  will 
get  yet  another  half-flask.'  And  rising,  with  my 
glass  and  his  own  in  his  hand,  he  went  to  a  cabinet, 
standing  at  my  back,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 

He  was  some  time  endeavouring,  apparently,  to 
find  what  he  wanted.  At  last  he  drew  a  cork,  say- 
ing, *  Ah  I  here  it  is  !  a  sample  I  have  brought  home 
of  some  fine  Budesheimer.  There  is  just  enough 
for  us.  You  shall  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it;' 
and  I  heard  him  slowly  pour  out  the  wine  into  our 
two  glasses.  He  placed  mine  in  front  of  me,  and 
resumed  his  seat. 

*  Well !  how  goes  it  ?'  he  asked,  as  I  tasted  the 
beverage,  eyeing  me  keenly  the  while. 

Had  but  one  moment's  prescience  then  been 
granted  me  to  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  his  glance, 
my  glass  would  have  lain  shivered  at  De  Lauteuille's 
foot,  I  would  have  taxed  him  to  his  face  with  his 
treachery,  and  so  not  have  rendered  myself  helpless 
and  incapable,  in  the  very  moment  of  peril. 
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As  it  was,  I  swallowed  the  insidious  draught,  and, 
although  it  left  a  peculiar  flavour  ii^my  mouth,  I 
pronounced  it  excellent.  It  was  now  growing  late, 
and,  after  a  pipe,  I  began  to  feel  very  sleepy.  De 
Lauteuille  proposed  even  another  glass  before  we 
parted  for  the  night ;  but  I  resisted,  and  becoming 
now,  every  moment,  more  and  more  drowsy,  I  rose  to 
go  to  bed. 

As  I  went  up  to  my  room,  this  feeling  of  heavi- 
ness became  so  intense,  that  I  could  scarcely  keep 
myself  awake,  and  I  was  in  such  a  state  of  stupor, 
when  I  reached  the  door,  that,  without  attempting  to 
undress,  I  threw  myself  upon  the  bed,  and  for  a  time 
must  have  been  quite  unconscious ;  but  when  at  last 
a  sensation  of  calm  appeared  to  come  over  me,  it 
seemed — as  it  really  turned  out  to  be — that  daylight 
was  creeping  in  at  the  high-up  narrow  window  in  my 
turret  room. 

In  my  fancy,  however,  it  increases,  and  the  light 
broadens,  until  a  direct  gleam  of  the  morning  sun 
falls  across  my  face.  Then  my  uneasiness  returns ; 
I  am  conscious  that  I  should  be  up,  but  I  cannot  rise. 
I  know  I  am  waited  for — I  am  wanted ;  this  intensi- 
fies my  agony.  I  struggle  with  all  that  horrible 
feeling  peculiar  to  such  efforts  in  dreamland.  Then 
somehow  it  seems  that  I  have  managed  to  leave  my 
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bed,  and  have  clambered  up  to  the  window — ^how,  I 
know  not — a^^  am  looking  oat  upon  the  romantic 
landscape.  It  is  magnificent !  and  I  command  a 
ftdl  view  of  the  approach  to  the  castle  by  the  saddle- 
backed  hill^  and  motionless  drawbridge.  Still  I  have 
a  great  difficulty  in  supporting  myself,  for  my  feet 
are  resting  on  nothing,  and  I  am  holding  on  by  the 
iron  bars  which  cross  the  window! — they  cut  my 
hands.  I  am  now  in  great  bodily  pain,  and  I 
struggle  and  hurt  my  knees  in.  my  efforts  to  retain 
my  position — for  my  very  life  seems  to  depend  on 
my  doing  so ;  but  my  physical  suffering  is  forgotten 
in  the  intensity  of  a  mental  one  which  ensues — for 
there,  now  upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  at  the  very  spot 
I  knew  so  well,  on  that  dangerous  little  ledge  whence 
she  has  been  making  her  sketch,  sits  Millicent,  cast- 
ing anxious  looks  around  her,  as  she  prepares  to 
begin  her  work.  She  is  expecting  me  ;  but  who  is 
that  now  just  behind,  yet  unseen  by  her  ?  De  Lau- 
teuille !  He  advances,  he  lays  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder — she  rises — I  hear  a  faint  cry  for  help  !*  they 
are  struggling !  yet  I  cannot  loosen  my  grasp  upon 
the  bars;  I  cannot  leave  the  window;  I  strive  to 
touch  the  floor  with  my  feet  in  vain !  Suddenly,  I 
know  not  how,  I  lose  my  grasp,  and,  faUing  to  the 
ground,  I  am  staggering  towards  the  door.     Yes  !  I 
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am  awake !  bnt  still  under  the  inflnence  of  the  stupor 
— m  a  less  degree  it  is  true,  yet  with-tery  much  the 
same  sensation  with  which  I  entered  my  room  the 
previous  night — for  it  is  now  morning,  and  the  sun 
shines  full  upon  me,  as  I  totter,  bewildered,  down 
the  stairs,  and  into  the  open  court. 

The  air  revives  me,  my  senses  become  more  acute, 
and  now — do  I  not  again  hear  a  faint  cry  for  help  ? 
Of  a  certainty !  and  yet  another !  I  go  rapidly 
forward  to  the  outer  postern,  and,  passing  through 
the  open  gateway,  come  out  upon  the  plateau  in  front 
of  it,  whence  I  can  see  the  drawbridge  and  precipice 
so  often  referred  to.  • 

And  there — what  is  it  I  behold  ?  My  dream  veri- 
fied ?  Yes,  without  a  doubt  there  are  two  figures  as 
I  had  seen  them  in  my  sleep,  and  struggling  just  as 
I  have  described ! 

I  rush  forward  like  lightning,  I  am  upon  the  spot 
in  an  instant,  and  am  about  to  seize  Armand  de 
Lauteuille  by  the  throat,  when,  in  turning  to  protect 
himself,  his  foot  slips,  he  staggers  back  a  pace  or  two, 
and,  unable  to  recover  himself,  falls  headlong  over  the 
precipice ! 

V. 

I  PASS  over  the  dire  consternation  and  confusion 
which  ensued  upon  this  catastrophe — indeed  I  can 
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remember  no  details.  Scared  and  bewildered  as  I 
was,  I  have  but  a  dim  notion  that  I  bore  Millicent, 
half  fainting,  back  into  the  courtyard  of  the  castle, 
the  only  other  occupant  of  which,  old  *Lisbeth,  I 
could  nowhere  at  first  discover.  I  believe  I  did  what 
I  could  to  raise  an  alarm ;  but,  from  the  secluded 
nature  of  the  spot,  I  was  some  time  before  I  could  get 
assistance,  and  explain  what  had  taken  place. 

The  wretched  man  was  found  to  be  quite  dead, 
when,  by  a  very  diflScult  and  circuitous  route,  the 
bottom  of  the  narrow  valley,  or  crevasse,  rock- 
bestrewn  and  bramble-covered,  was  reached  into 
which  his  mangled  body  fell.  The  legal  procedure 
of  the  country  brought  about  an  inconceivable  amount 
of  trouble  and  delay ;  and  it  was  whilst  these  legal 
proceedings  were  pending  that,  being  thrown  neces- 
sarily more  than  ever  into  close  and  intimate  com- 
panionship with  my  two  friends,  I  learned  from  Mrs. 
Deerling  much  that  threw  light  upon  the  whole  aflfair. 
Briefly,  Armand  de  Lauteuille  was,  despite  his  ar- 
tistic tastes,  and  his  professed  love  for  the  pic- 
turesque, an  adventurer  and  a  spendthrift,  who,  to 
carry  out  this  wild  scheme  of  living  in  a  Bhine  castle, 
and  acting  after  the  fashion  of  its  former  inhabitants, 
had  borrowed  considerable  sums  of  money  in  Munich. 
He  was,  moreover — as  will  have  been  anticipated — 
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the  man  whom  I  had  noticed  at  the  Boyal  Academy 
in  the  opening  scene  of  this  narrative.  Whether  he 
ever  recognised  me^  and  for  that  reason,  and  with  an 
ulterior  object,  pressed  his  hospitality  npon  me,  I 
shall  never  know ;  but  his  persistent  and  obtrusive 
watching  of  Millicent  on  that  occasion,  which  was 
doubtless  the  first  on  which  he  had  seen  her,  had  not 
been  unobserved ;  and  even  then  she  had  instinctively 
shrunk  from  him  with  dislike. 

But  when  she  found  that  on  alighting  from  her 
carriage  at  her  own  door,  he  was  just  passing,  and 
all  but  brushed  her  shoulder  as  she  entered  the 
house,  having  evidently  followed  her  to  see  where 
she  lived,  and  having  on  almost  every  future  occa- 
sion when  she  left  her  home  during  the  next  fort- 
night found  that  he  was  for  ever  dogging  her  steps, 
that  go  where  she  would  he  always  turned  up  close 
to  her,  even  in  the  most  unexpected  places,  and 
always  with  the  same  offensive,  pertinacious,  glit- 
tering glance,  her  repugnance  increased  tenfold  ;  and 
when,  in  that  particular  autumn,  on  their  way  from 
London  to  Rotterdam,  he  made  one  of  the  passen- 
gers .  on  board  the  steamboat,  and  had  then  endea- 
voured to  force  his  acquaintance  upon  her  and  her 
mother,  by  introducing  himself  to  them  as  a  Count 
Pascani,  and  had  represented  himself  as   a  man  of 
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great  wealth  and  position  in  Borne,  and  had  actnally 
the  audacity  and  effrontery  then  and  there  to  make  a 
declaration  of  his  love^  and  an  offer  of  marriage  to 
Miss  Deerling  in  her  mother's  presence,  her  dislike 
grew  into  an  abhorrence  and  terror,  not  diflScult  to 
understand  in  a  nature  so  pure  and  sensitive  as  hers. 
The  tastes  of  both  mother  and  daughter  (despite 
their  aflBuence  and  position  in  society)  were  of  the 
simplest.  They  were  always  glad  to  get  rid  of  un- 
necessary ceremony,  and  hailed  a  foreign  trip  as  a 
delightful  means  of  dispensing  with  the  presence  of 
servants,  and  with  those  formalities  usually  held  so 
sacred  by  the  wealthy  English  en  voyage.  Hence 
the  idea  of  courier  or  lady*s-maid  would  have  been 
scouted,  but,  as  Mrs.  Deerling  said,  *I  heartily 
wished  on  this  occasion  that  we  had  not  been  so 
completely  unprotected.  It  was  the  first  time  we 
had  ever  experienced  anything  like  annoyance ;  and, 
on  reaching  Rotterdam,  we  felt  ourselves  in  extreme 
perplexity.  Millicent  was  so  unnerved  by  this  man's 
conduct  that  we  quite  thought  of  returning  rather 
than  be  subjected  to  a  repetition  of  it ;  but,  as  I  had 
spoken  very  decidedly  to  him  when  his  behaviour 
reached  its  climax,  and  had  threatened  to  place  our- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  British  Consul,  he 
apparently  relinquished  his  persecution ;  at  any  rate 
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we  did  not  see  him  again  for  some  months,  thoagh 
whether  he  had  really  lost  sight  of  us  meanwhile,  I 
cannot  tell.  However,  wandering  one  day  through 
the  new  Pinacothek  at  Munich,  we  suddenly  came 
upon  him  seated  at  an  easel,  copying  a  picture.  We 
did  not  recognise  him  at  first,  his  back  being  towards 
us ;  and  you  will  understand  what  a  shock  it  was  to 
Millicent,  when,  prompted  by  her  natural  curiosity 
in  such  matters,  and  stopping  for  a  moment  to  take 
a  side  glance  at  the  artist's  work,  she  discovered,  as 
he  turned  his  head,  who  it  was !  You  can  imagine 
the  effect  it  had  upon  her,  especially  as  he,  rising 
with  mock  politeness,  begged  us  to  examine  what  he 
was  doing  at  our  leisure.  I  hardly  knew  him  again 
at  first,  he  having  entirely  shaved  his  beard ;  but  my 
girl  was  not  so  dull,  her  strong  antipathy  enlighten- 
ing her  at  once  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  it  was  several 
days  before  she  had  quite  forgotten  the  rencontre, 
and  had  become  her  dear,  calm,  quiet  self  again. 
This,  you  will  remember,'  continued  Mrs.  Deerling, 
*  happened  last  year,  and  not  seeing  him,  fortu- 
nately, any  more,  we  forgot  all  about  him,  until  the 
mere  fact  of  coming  abroad  again  once  or  twice 
recalled  the  circumstance  to  our  minds.  Oddly 
enough,  this  was  the  case  when  you  left  us  the  even- 
ing before  the  fatal  occurrence.     Millicent  was  sit- 
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ting  at  the  window  of  our  room,  and  appeared  some- 
what low-spirited,  when  suddenly  she  rose,  and 
cried,  "  I  do  believe  I  saw  that  detestable  man  just 
now  pass  by  the  hotel !" ' 

Now,  whether  in  reality  Millicent  had  seen  De 
Lauteuille  pass  beneath  the  window,  or  whether  it 
was  one  of  those  mysterious  freaks  of  the  imagina- 
tion induced  by  an  incomprehensible  foreboding,  I 
cannot  tell.  My  own  impression  is,  that  he  had 
reached  his  home  long  before  Millicent  fancied  she 
saw  him.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that 
it  did  not  leave  sufficient  impression  on  her  mind 
in  any  way  to  deter  or  warn  her  from  venturing  up 
to  the  crag  the  following  morning  to  finish  her 
sketch.  Equally  certain  is  it  that  sitting  there, 
absorbed  in  her  work,  she  beheld  instead,  the  man 
of  all  others  calculated  to  inspire  her  with  terror 
and  dread ;  and  certain  it  is  that  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  advantage  of  the  lonely  and  secluded 
situation  to  throw  himself  again  at  her  feet. 

Equally  certain  also  is  it  that,  had  not  my  love 
for  Millicent  been  far  more  potent  in  its  action  than 
that  devilish  drug,  '  The  End  of  a  Dream'  would 
never  have  so  shaped  itself  that  Millicent  should 
now  be  my  wife. 
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*  We  have  had  a  superb  summer/  once  wrote  Syd- 
ney Smith  to  a  Mend  ;  *  but  I  am  glad  it  is  over.  I 
am  never  quite  happy  till  the  fires  are  lighted.' 

Surely  in  this  and  many  kindred  expressions  of 
his  sentiments  on  the  same  subject^  to  be  found 
scattered  through  the  delightful  memoirs  of  the 
amiable  and  witty  Canon,  he  but  stated  boldly  views 
which  every  Englishman  and  nearly  all  Londoners 
sincerely  hold: 

When  the  thermometer  is  at  zero,  or  the  capital 
is  enveloped  in  what  Mr.  Guppy  in  Bleak  Home 
called  *  a  London  particular,'  it  is  all  very  well  to 
talk  about  long  days  and  warm  weather,  and  to  pre- 
tend to  pine  for  the  beauties  of  Nature,  the  charms 
of  umbrageous  lawns,  silver  streams,  mountain 
heights,  and  bold  sea-coasts;  we  can  always  extol 
circumstances  and  conditions  which  we  fancy  we 
enjoy  when  they  are  a  long  way  off  consummation  ; 
but  when  the  actual  time  arrives,  when  July  comes 
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and  there  is  no  real  nighty  as  the  almanacs  phrase 
it,  the  Londoner,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  siDgs  a  dif- 
ferent song.  In  truth,  he  hates  hot  weather ;  long 
days  bore  his  life  out ;  a  fortnight  without  rain,  and 
he  shrieks  for  a  shower  !  Everything  is  being  parched 
to  a  cinder,  he  declares, — '  0,  if  we  could  only  have  a 
thunderstorm  to  clear  the  air !'  he  moans.  The  fact 
is,  he  is  not  a  tropical  plant,  and  though  quite  ready 
to  acclimatise  himself  to  a  torrid  zone  when  put  to 
it,  he  entirely  refuses  in  his  own  country  to  accept  a 
temperature  above  65°.  That  is  as  high  as  he  can 
stand  it.  He  sets  his  face  against  light  clothing ; 
sticks  pertinaciously  to  his  tall  hat  (a  white  one  is  a 
tremendous  concession) ;  resolutely  refuses  to  take  a 
meal  in  the  open  air  ;  dines  off  beef  and  mutton  as 
usual,  at  seven,  under  a  half-lighted  gaselier ;  and, 
in  a  word,  rejects  all  customs  adopted  in  hot  countries 
for  the  mitigation  of  such  discomfort  as  an  extreme 
temperature  is  likely  to  produce.  Midsummer 
weather  makes  London  life  a  burden  to  him  ;  it  en- 
tirely destroys  his  treasured  notions  of  comfort. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  being  snug  anywhere  ;  his 
pet  corners  in  club  or  sitting-room  have  a  ghastly, 
forlorn,  and  dusty  aspect  under  the  unusual  strength 
of  the  daylight  let  in  upon  them  by  the  glare  of  a 
midsummer  sun.     The  office  is  intolerable;    he  is 
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constantly  on  tenter-hooks  to  escape  it ;  he  cannot 
settle  to  his  business ;  he  is  for  ever  fidgeting  to 
go  out,  and  if  he  can  gratify  his  wish,  he  gets  so 
thirsty,  hot,  and  exhausted  by  half  an  hour's  walk 
down  his  favourite  thoroughfares,  all  totally  changed 
in  look,  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  brilliant  sky, 
that  he  returns  to  an  easy-chair,  prostrate  and  dis- 
gusted, and  sighing  inwardly  for  a  return  of  those 
murky  joys  indigenous  to  the  metropolis,  and  which, 
after  all,  suit  its  inhabitants  better  than  any  others. 
He  is  '  never  quite  happy  till  the  fires  are  lighted.' 
The  instinct  clings  to  him  wherever  he  goes,  in 
whatever  clime  we  find  him.  It  peeps  out  in  a 
hundred  different  ways,  but  very  notably  in  the 
habit  which  the  Cockney,  in  common  with  his 
countrymen,  has,  immediately  on  entering  a  room, 
of  walking  up  to  the  fireplace  or  stove,  and  turn- 
ing his  back  to  it.  The  act  has  become  automatic 
with  him ;  it  matters  nothing  that  there  is  no  fire 
in  the  grate,  that  the  china  stove  is  as  cold  as  ice  : 
he  has  grown  to  look  upon  '  the  region  of  the  hearth' 
as  the  one  spot  of  all  others  that  is  the  pleasantest 
and  best  to  make  for.  His  domestic  nature,  his  love 
of  home,  and  the  affections  associated  with  that 
word,  bring  into  prominence  many  peculiarities  of 
the  Englishman,  but  none  more  markedly  than  his 
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predilection  for  standing  before  the  fire.  Good  colo- 
niser that  he  is,  adaptable  as  he  makes  himself  ta 
the  necessities  of  life  in  far-oflf  countries,  he  never 
forgets  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  render  that 
part  of  his  room  whence  heat  is  dispensed  a  sort  of 
sacred  shrine.  He  contrives  the  arrangement  of  his 
furniture,  and  the  decoration  of  his  apartments, 
always  with  an  eye  to  the  due  prominence  of  the  fire- 
place. He  keeps  his  choicest  ornaments  for  the 
mantelpiece,  his  most  treasured  pictures  to  hang 
above  it.  Home,  sweet  home,  is  the  talismanic 
phrase  in  his  mind.  As  a  wanderer  round  the  world, 
or  as  a  mere  ordinary  tourist  out  for  a  month's  or  six 
weeks'  scamper,  he  never  loses  sight  of  it.  The 
great  delight  to  him  of  going  away  is  to  be  able  to 
come  back.  He  cordially  adopts  Shenstone's  saying, 
that  'the  proper  means  of  increasing  the  love  we 
bear  our  native  country  is  to  reside  some  time  in  a 
foreign  one  ;'  but  he  adds,  that  '  the  shorter  we  can 
make  that  time  the  better.' 

Another  shrewd  observer  of  men  and  manners, 
also  rejoicing  in  the  distinguished  name  of  Smith, 
but  with  the  prefix  of  'Albert,'  spotted,  as  the 
modern  slang  goes,  this  praiseworthy  predilection, 
when  he  declared  that  the  first  thing  an  Englishman, 
did  on  arriving  in  a  new  place  was  to  find  out  how 
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soon  he  could  leave  it !  The  voluntary  exile  from 
his  native  land  or  flags^  which  he  thinks  it  his  duty 
annually  to  inflict  upon  himself,  is  rendered  enjoy- 
able only  by  keeping  the  idea  of  his  return  well 
before  him  all  the  time  he  is  away.  And  if  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  English  en  voyage 
were  asked  to  name  the  happiest  moment  they  expe- 
rienced during  the  execution  of  the  travelling  task 
they  set  themselves,  and  they  answered  honestly, 
they  would  say,  '  When  we  turned  our  faces  home- 
wards.' 

Not  one  in  fifty  of  them  can  bear  the  thought  of 
cutting  himself  entirely  adrift,  and  leaving  the  old 
country  or  city  to  take  care  of  itself  even  for  a  fort- 
night. Therefore  he  is  pretty  sure  to  deposit  an 
itinerary  of  his  route  in  the  hands  of  a  trusty  friend 
or  agent,  that  letters  and  newspapers  may  be  for- 
warded at  certain  dates  to  certain  places  ;  whilst  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  postal  business  throughout 
Europe  observable  during  the  tourising  season 
shows  what  a  constant  epistolary  communication  he 
keeps  up  with  home.  Not  very  surprising,  then, 
can  it  be  to  find  the  Londoner  perfectly  consolable 
when  he  gets  back  into  harness.  Indeed,  to  be 
honest,  he  returns  to  his  work  willingly.  Fortu- 
nately he  is  no  flaneur  at   heart ;    idleness    does 
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not  suit  him  any  more  than  hot  weather ;  indeed, 
he  chiefly  dislikes  the  latter  because  it  induces  the 
former,  and  he  is  well  content,  when  October  brings 
shortening  days  and  the  chill  airs  of  night  and 
morning,  to  be  back  in  his  old  groove  again.  He 
works  smoothly  in  it  on  the  whole,  and  any  unduly 
prolonged  jolting  out  of  it  produces  a  wear  and  tear 
to  which  he  is  not  accustomed,  and  which,  therefore, 
more  or  less  damages. 

Nay,  we  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  he  has 
been  taking  his  holiday  on  the  rushing  principle,  the 
life  to  which  he  returns  in  London  is  one  of  com- 
parative rest.  There  is  a  comfortable  and  soothing 
routine  about  it,  which  accords  with  his  methodical 
business-like  nature.  He  prefers  rising  at  his  usual 
hour,  breakfasting  comfortably,  and  catching  his 
usual  'bus  or  train,  to  springing  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  swallowing  hastily  a  cup  of  scalding  coffee, 
in  order  to  meet  a  diligence,  which  is  to  take  him 
to  some  place  to  which  he  has  no  real  desire  to  go. 
He  likes  to  find  his  toothbrush  in  its  usual  spot, 
in  short,  and  his  tub  taken  in  his  own  fashion  is 
a  positive  luxury  after  the  abbreviated  ablutions  he 
has  lately  been  compelled  to  put  up  with. 

The  murky  sky  is  not  incompatible  with  his 
indoor  sedentary  life.     There  is  nothing  in  it  to  lure 
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him  from  work.  Eyen  the  smoky,  fusty,  musty, 
peculiar  London  odour  is  never  disagreeable  to  him 
on  his  first  return. 

Again,  he  contrasts  very  favourably,  as  the  even- 
ing closes  in,  the  activity,  the  bustle,  the  brightness 
of  the  shops,  streets,  the  gas-lit  portals  of  theatre 
and  club,  with  the  dreary  look  of  the  country,  or  the 
deserted  aspect  which  the  sea-side  watering-place 
presented  when  he  left  it.  Its  storm-swept,  seaweed, 
and  shingle-strewn  esplanade,  empty  lodging-houses, 
forlorn  fly,  boat,  and  bathing  men,  wind-bent 
stunted  foliage,  and  blustering  gales,  have  rendered 
escape  from  it  welcome.  Why,  the  very  trees  in  the 
London  squares  and  Inns  of  Court  gardens,  stripped 
though  they  be  to  within  a  dozen  leaves  or  so,  sug- 
gest pleasanter  notions  of  the  country  to  him  than 
the  solitary  autumn-tinged  copse,  or  dismal  soddened 
forest  glade. 

Not  much  of  a  sportsman  probably,  only  a  fine- 
weather  sketcher,  without  agricultural  knowledge, 
what  has  he  to  do  any  longer  with  the  country  ?  At 
the  best  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  place  to  lounge  and 
idle  in ;  and  it  surely  ceases  to  be  available  for  these 
purposes  when  darkness  sets  in  by  five  o'clock,  and 
the  hours  of  sunshine  are,  at  the  most,  limited  to 
three  or  four  per  diem. 
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So  the  harness  is  put  on  again^  not  unwillingly, 
even  though  the  stress  and  the  strain  may  soon  begin 
to  gall.  Our  Londoner  is  accustomed  to  it,  his 
shoulder  is  hardened,  the  easy  shooting-coat  and 
soft  wideawake  are  abandoned  for  the  tall  hat  and 
frock-coat ;  ease  and  leisure  are  given  up  without  a 
sigh,  and  he  is  once  more  prepared  to  go  all  the  way 
with  Sydney  Smith  when,  on  another  occasion,  he 
wrote : 

'The  summer  and  the  country  have  no  charms 
for  me  :  I  look  forward  anxiously  to  the  return  of 
bad  weather,  coal  fires,  and  good  society  in  a  crowded 
city.  I  have  no  relish  for  the  country ;  it  is  a  kind 
of  heAlthy  grave.  .  .  .  Flowers,  green  turf,  and  birds 
are  delusions — they  all  afibrd  slight  gratification,  but 
not  worth  an  hour  of  rational  conversation;  and 
rational  conversation  in  sufficient  quantities  is  only 
to  be  had  from  the  congregation  of  a  million  of 
people  in  one  spot.' 

Herein,  probably,  lies  the  great  secret  of  the 
Londoner's  affection  for  London.  Gregarious  to  a 
degree  beyond  most  people,  we  citizens  find,  in  the 
immensity  of  our  little  village,  a  concentration  of 
all  the  resources  open  to  sociable  and  commercial 
mankind.  Given,  it  may  be,  to  take  our  pleasures 
gravely,   and  to  do  our  work  doggedly,  we  prefer 
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those  conditions  of  life  which  lead  us  most  easily 
into  each  other's  society,  whether  for  business  or 
relaxation.  Gray  skies,  murky  atmosphere,  and 
even  brave  '  north-easters,'  as  Charles  Eingsley 
insisted,  driye  us  more  easily  to  sociability  and 
business  than  the  serene  azure  or  golden  glories  of 
brighter  times  and  climes.  '  Bad  weather,  coal 
fires,  and  good  society!'  How  perfectly  the  three 
go  together  !  And  where,  save  in  London,  can  you 
get  such  a  complete  concentration  of  them  ? 

Once  arrived  at  the  railway  terminus,  after  our 
autumn  cruise,  we  experience  peculiarly  novel  and 
delightful  sensations,  which  will  last  with  unabated 
force  for  two  or  three  days — that  is,  until  the  grate- 
ful strangeness  of  our  situation  has  subsided,  and 
we  cease  to  remember  that  we  have  been  away 
at  all. 

Have  we  been  abroad,  with  what  arrogant  satis- 
faction do  we  give  commands  in  our  own  tongue ! 
The  knowledge  that  we  shall  be  perfectly  understood 
in  itself  lends  dignity  to  our  deportment,  and  enables 
us  to  assume  a  certain  amount  of  ^  side,'  so  essential 
to  the  Briton's  normal  state,  but  which  passes  for 
very  little  worth  on  foreign  shores.  With  what  joy 
do  our  eyes  fall  upon  the  first  hansom  !  and  the  un- 
mistakable clatter  made  by  the  opening  and  shutting 
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of  its  doorflaps,  as  we  enter  and  settle  onrselyes  in 
it,  rings  ont  like  the  voice  of  an  old  friend. 

Oflf  we  go,  then !  bowling  away  through  the 
familiar  thoroughfares,  the  rumbling  and  jolting  in 
no  way  disturbing  us,  and  we  accepting  the  vehicle 
with  a  kind  of  smug  satisfaction  as  a  very  good  sub- 
stitute for  its  Venetian  prototype,  the  gondola,  mov- 
ing noiselessly  along  the  silent  highways. 

And  that  silence  !  how  it  had  begun  to  bore  us ! 
whether  experienced  in  the  rural  districts,  where  we 
have  been  sojourning,  or  in  sleepy  old  country  towns, 
home  or  foreign,  or  on  the  canals  of  the  '  city  on  the 
sea.'  How  gladly  do  we  exchange  it  for  the  hubbub 
and  noise  in  which  we  have  been  cradled  !  Why,  we 
have  not  seen  such  a  number  of  people  all  together 
for  two  months  !  The  sense  of  life  which  the  street 
bustle  conveys  acts  like  a  tonic — it  positively  gives 
us  an  appetite;  it  is  a  rejuvenating  flood  that  is 
pouring  along  these  human  channels,  and  which  we 
imbibe  with  a  smack  of  the  lips  as  we  float  along; 
with  it ;  verily,  here  is  a  moral  sherry-and-bitters ! 

That  well-cooked  dinner  that  we  know  is  await- 
ing us  makes  our  mouths  water  to  think  of.  Is  it 
to  be  served  in  our  own  unpretentious  dining-room, 
where  the  wife  of  our  bosom,  the  friend  of  our  heart, 
and  the  offspring  of  our  love  await  us  with  heaving 
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breasts  and  voluble  questionings  ?  Why,  we  fly  to 
it  with  a  zest  which  table  d^hdte,  lodging-honse 
cookery,  or  wayside-inn  fare,  have  long  ceased  to 
inspire  ns  with.  Or  are  we  to  dine  at  the  clab  ? 
Inspiriting  suggestion  !  How  we  hng  ourselves  as 
the  vision  of  those  stately  marble  portals  rises  before 
us,  and  we  anticipate  the  luxury  of  the  gilded  saloons, 
reembellished  and  improved  in  all  details  during 
the  recess,  never  forgetting  to  contrast  them  with 
the  'Apartments  Furnished'  so  lately  vacated! 
Then,  too,  we  figure  to  ourselves  the  meeting  with 
all  the  familiar  faces  which,  with  the  jaded  languor 
of  the  end  of  the  London  season,  when  we  went 
away,  we  had  come  to  regard  with  profound  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  with  positive  hatred.  How  glad  we  shall 
be  to  see  them  again  and  to  have  long  talks !  for 
where,  save  at  the  club,  round  the  smoking-room 
fire,  do  we  ever  get  a  satisfactory  fill  of  rational  con- 
versation ? 

There  will  be  cheery  chirrupy  little  Tom  Brisker, 
who  will  have  been  everywhere  and  done  everything 
which  high  spirits,  good  health,  and  plenty  of  money 
will  enable  a  man  to  do  in  three  months.  We  loathed 
Brisker  for  his  eternal  vivacity  and  confounded  good 
nature  in  July,  when  we  were  utterly  done  up ;  but 
we  have  had  so  much  that  has  been  dull,  if  not  dis- 
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mel,  to  go  through  with  lately^  that  we  are  qaite 
prepared  to  greet  the  '  sprightly  one'  as  if  he  were 
a  bumper  of  burgundy  especially  filled  at  our  re- 
quest. 

While  he  tells  us  of  all  he  has  done  we  will  even 
regale  him,  if  he  have  a  preference  that  way,  with 
champagne ;  but,  whatever  the  tipple,  the  '  glasses 
shall  be  full,'  and  we  will  have  a  '  merry  round'  this 
night,  though  we  may  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
repeating  it. 

'My  good  fellow,'  Brisker  will  rattle  on,  'the 
ground  I  have  got  over  since  I  saw  you  would  make 
you  jump  to  think  of!  Haven't  slept  twice  in  the 
same  bed  for  thirteen  weeks ;  cover  no  end  of  dis- 
tance, if  you  only  stick  to  this  rule  ;  you  must  keep 
moving  then,  and  what  do  you  go  away  for  in  the 
summer  but  to  move  ?  Bless  your  heart,  I've  been 
to  Bi:tlgaria  and  Constantinople,  back  again  to  Brigh- 
ton and  Coventry,  up  to  Skye  and  down  to  Mine- 
head.  True,  at  sea,  you  know,  you  have  now  and 
then  to  spend  a  few  consecutive  nights  in  the  same 
berth ;  but  a  berth's  not  a  bed,  so  it  doesn't  alter 
the  fact,  in  spite  of  your  quibbles ;  and  as  to  clear- 
ing out  and  making  room  for  others,  why,  I  am 
always  clearing  out  and  making  room,  and  if  I  had 
an  uncle,  why,  I  would  make  room  for  him  !     Next 
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year  I  mean  to  go  from  the  Nile  to  Niagara  straight^ 
just  to  see  how  long  it  will  take  me  ;  when  I  go  on 
my  travels  I  travel^  and  no  mistake !  Get  tired ! 
Yes,  of  course  I  get  tired,  and  am  deuced  glad  when 
it's  all  over,  and  winter  has  come  again.  When 
people  ask  me  why  I  don't  take  a  rest,  I  say  I  have 
nine  months  of  winter  to  rest  in  ;  on  the  principle, 
you  know,  of  the  hard-working  old  monk,  who  said 
he  had  eternity  to  rest  in,  when  the  same  question 
was  put  to  him ;  and  I  am  sure  our  winter  is  an 
eternity  when  it  once  begins  !' 

As  a  contrast  to  Brisker  we  are  certain  to  en- 
counter Dodderon,  who,  in  his  day,  has  seen  as 
much  as  most  men  of  the  ways  of  other  men  and 
other  cities,  but  who  now  contents  himself  with  the 
mildest  of  excursions  ;  probably  he  will  have  been  to 
Purfleet  or  Gravesend,  declaring  that  they  are  both 
watering-places,  that  is,  if  water  makes  a  watering- 
place. 

'  The  shipping  of  the  world,  sir,'  he  will  say, 
'  passes  before  you,  the  argosies  of  all  nationalities 
lie  at  your  feet.  The  Thames  here  presents  a 
microcosm  unparalleled  in  the  world ;  you  may  be- 
hold maritime  mankind  from  China  to  Peru.  Why 
go  farther  ?  Rosherville  is  handy  ;  if  you  can't 
spend  a  happy  day  there,   there's  no  hope  for  you. 
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And  as  to  the  air,  why,  there's  nothing  between  you 
and  the  Atlantic  or  the  North  Pole.  What  do  you 
want  more  ?' 

Old  Stockerly  probably  will  cut  in  about  this 
time  and  cut  out  Dodderon,  because  Stockerly  is  a 
cynic  and  an  unbeliever ;  one  of  your  *  pish-ing'  and 
'pah-ing'  old  chaps,  who  never  goes  away,  and 
boasts,  in  distinction  to  Brisker,  that  he  has  never 
slept  in  any  bed  but  his  own  for  the  last  fourteen 
years. 

'My  holidays  consist,'  he  will  say,  *-in  having 
plenty  of  room — room  in  the  club,  room  in  the 
streets,  room  to  look  at  the  shop-windows,  room  in 
the  'buses,  room,  in  fact,  to  enjoy  myself  by  myself ; 
that's  my  change.  You  fellows  go  away  for  it,  and 
when  you  find  yourselves  all  alone  in  some  heaven- 
abandoned  spot,  you  are  pining  for  the  club ;  and  if 
two  of  you  chance  to  meet  in  some  remote  region, 
where  you've  gone — save  the  mark! — for  rest  and 
quiet,  you  hail  the  event  as  especially  providential, 
an  interposition,  as  it  were,  between  you  and  suicide, 
and  then  you  foregather,  and  talk  about  every  mortal 
thing  that  you  talk  of  here,  and,  in  short,  do  all  you 
can  to  make  yourselves  believe  you  are  here.' 

Again,  foremost  among  the  hands  that  will  giip 
our  own  as  with  a  grasp  of  steel  will  be,  let  us  hope, 
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that  of  the  great  Alpine  pioneer^  Clive  Glamberer, 
whose  presence  is  always  welcomed  with  a  sense  of 
relief ;  for  of  a  certainty,  if  he  persist  in  performing 
these  tremendous  glacial  feats,  the  day  will  come 
when  he  will  leave  his  old  bones  far  beyond  the  ken 
of  man,  '  fall  fathom  five,'  in  some  ghastly  crevasse. 
As  it  is,  we  trust  he  bears  a  charmed  life,  and  that 
for  many  an  autumn  to  come  he  will  continue,  with 
the  return  of  bad  weather,  to  relinquish  the  ice- 
axe  for  the  pen,  and  make  our  hair  curl  and  our 
blood  creep  by  a  recital  of  his  deeds  of  *  derring- 
do.* 

Neither  will  nautical  experiences  be  wanting, 
should  we  encounter,  as  we  surely  shall,  Jack  Ham- 
mock, crammed  to  the  tongue  with  fearsome  expres- 
sions, redolent  of '  life  on  the  ocean  wave/  He  will 
twist  with  the  alacrity  of  a  T.  P.  Cooke  every  simple 
and  familiar  act  or  word  into  the  likeness  of  a  mari- 
time deed  or  command,  and  whilst  we  are  helping 
him  to  a  second  slice  from  the  joint,  or  filling  a  sixth 
brimmer  of  claret,  will  request  us  to  *  Belay  there !' 
or  '  Take  a  double  reef  in  our  forecastle  jib-boom !' 
His  rubicund  weather-tanned  face,  shining  across 
the  table-cloth,  like  PhoBbus  emerging  from  the  sea, 
delights  our  heart,  and  we  shall  endure,  gratefully 
maybe,  an  unduly  prolonged  succession  of  extracts 
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from  the  log  of  the  Nauti-lass  (lus),  the  ninety-ton 
yacht  on  board  of  which  he  has  passed  lately  many 
memorable  hours,  in  company  with  her  gracious 
owner  Sandonsee.  We  shall  be  overdone  with  that 
lord ;  but  we  are  in  such  spirits  at  getting  back,  that 
we  can  put  up  with  a  great  deal  just  now. 

The  eminent  Scotch  landscape-painter,  too, 
MacTurp,  should  by  this  time  be  about  settling 
down  again  to  his  London  life,  and  the  'verra  de- 
leeberate'  account  which  he  will  din  into  our  ears  of 
his  late  life  on  the  Cairngorms,  under  a  tent,  will 
savour  even  of  something  pleasant  from  its  very 
novelty.  We  shall  console  ourselves  with  the  know- 
ledge that  we  must  have  had  at  least  as  good  a  time 
as  he  (wherever  we  may  have  been),  when  he  tells 
us  how  his  encampment,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  deer 
forest,  was  nine  miles  from  any  habitation,  and*  how 
rain  fell  frequently  for  fifty  hours  at  a  stretch ;  how 
he  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  dry  stocking, 
much  less  a  dry  shoe,  after  the  first  fortnight,  and 
how  he  never  enjoyed  his  work  so  much  before. 
'  The  effects  were  magneeficent,'  he  will  say ;  *  and 
though,  ye  know,  we  are  a  wandering  people,  with 
London  always  in  view  as  the  main  end  of  our  wan- 
derings, there  is  no  man  so  capable  of  "  pufl&ng  up 
his  ain  hills "  as  a  Scotchman ;  no,  and  moreover. 
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in  spite  of  all  ye  say,  no  man  more  capable  of  not 
only  seeing  but  making  a  joke  when  he  pleases.' 

We  shall  laugh  of  course — ^we  should  laugh  at 
anything  to-night — and  trust  that  the  critics  will 
puff  up  his  pictures  next  spring. 

To  the  coterie  which  thus  and  thus  will  be 
formed  out  of  the  various  elements  congregated  to- 
gether at  the  club  of  clubs  will  float  up  additional 
bubbles  of  pleasant  gossip,  whilst  we  dine  at  the 
round  table,  or  lounge  later  on  over  coffee  and  cigars. 

All  the  men,  as  they  shake  back  into  their  places 
and  resume  their  old  habits,  will  have  the  air,  at 
least,  of  not  being  sorry  to  be  back  in  harness ;  the 
good  society  and  rational  conversation  within  their 
reach  will  compensate  for  that  budget  of  bills,  appli- 
cations from  duns,  worries,  anxieties,  and  responsi- 
bilities which,  in  some  form  or  another,  will  be 
handed  over  to  them,  as  it  were,  on  a  clean  plate,  the 
moment  they  confront  their  own  housekeepers  or 
the  club  porter. 

Out  of  their  varied  vacation  experiences  will  grow 
rational  conversation.  We  shall  drift  on  to  the  forth- 
coming novelties  in  literature,  art,  and  the  drama. 
'  The  play,  the  play's  the  thing,'  which  will  be  sure 
to  set  all  tongues  wagging;  and  the  quick  intelli- 
gence that  will  be  displayed  and  the  good  jokes  that 
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will  be  made,  the  general  alertness  indeed  of  every- 
body, will  be  highly  refreshing.  All  the  keen  incisive 
speech  and  insight  into  things — the  knowingness  of 
what  one  is  talking  about,  be  it  book,  picture,  artist,, 
actor,  what  not — will  be  surely  enticing  after  the 
apathy  and  dulness  of  some  societies  we  have  lately 
been  compelled  to  affect.  It  will  be  a  relief  not  to 
have  to  explain,  when  we  speak  of  George  Eliot,  that 
it  is  a  nom  de  plume,  and  that  the  author  of  Daniel 
Deronda  is  a  lady ;  or  to  enlighten  our  neighbour 
upon  the  fact  that  Dauberley's  luck  in  getting  a 
small  water-colour  drawing  hung  last  season  high 
up  in  the  architectural  room  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
has  not  elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  Boyal 
Academician. 

The  newness,  the  getting  everything  at  first 
hand,  whether  it  be  a  political  on  dit,  a  scientific 
discovery,  a  new  joke,  or  a  piquant  scandal,  creates 
an  atmosphere  of  such  freshness,  that  one's  intel- 
lectual vigour  seems  to  revive  spontaneously,  and 
altogether  one  will  be  inclined  to  take  a  more  favour- 
able view  of  one's  mental  capacity  than  has  been  the 
case  for  weeks  past. 

Yes,  we  will  dine  at  the  club  to-night,  and  though 
to-morrow  we  shall  be  fairly  at  work  again,  and  have 
to  face  the  office  and  stick  to  it  without  intermission, 
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we  haye  yet  another  very  compensatory  joy  to  look 
forward  to — that  of  tumhling  into  our  own  par- 
ticular '  downy.'  After  the  varied  and  peculiar  ex- 
amples of  'terribly  strange  beds,'  which  the  wanderer 
from  home  necessarily  has  had  beneath  him,  that  first 
stretch  on  the  old  familiar  couch  is  not  to  be  despised. 
The  peculiar  little  dodges  and  contriyances  to  suit 
our  own  fads  in  our  own  room  are  taken  up  again, 
like  the  rest  of  our  old  friends,  with  a  hearty  welcome ; 
whilst  the  foggy  morning  light  and  the  familiar 
street-cries  with  which  our  waking  eyelids  and 
drowsy  ears  are  greeted  recall  us  by  degrees,  and  not 
unpleasantly,  as  we  emerge  from  that  mysterious 
region,  the  border-land  'twixt  sleeping  and  waking, 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  back. 

The  visions  of  cathedrals,  picture-galleries,  foreign 
streets,  odd  buildings,  huge  Alps,  vast  plains,  whirr- 
ing railways,  tremulous  steamboats,  and  queer  people, 
inseparable  almost  from  one's  first  sleep  at  home, 
are  cleared  away  on  a  sudden,  by  the  call  of  '  Fine 
young  watercreeses  !'  or  the  unmistakable  metro- 
politan 'Mi-i-aulk  be-lee-ow  !'  So  we  turn  out,  and 
face  again  those  familiar  flags  which  have  known  our 
footsteps  for  so  many  years ;  and  if  a  momentary 
depression  steals  over  us  at  this  stage  of  our  return, 
we  may  perhaps  begin  to  speculate  as  to  how  long  it 
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will  be  ere  they  know  us  no  more ;  how  long  we 
shall  continue,  autumn  by  autumn,  to  spin  on  in 
this  round  of  going  away  and  coming  back ;  and 
whether,  after  all,  old  Stockerly's  policy  is  not  the 
wisest,  and  whether  there  is  ever  any  real  necessity 
for  going  away. 

But  this  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  will  pass  ;  '  the 
charm  of  London'  (to  quote  Sydney  Smith  once  more) 
*  is,  that  you  are  never  glad  or  sorry  for  ten  minutes 
together ;  in  the  country  you  are  the  one  and  the 
other  for  weeks.'  Strong  reaction  may  set  in,  and 
we  may  even  begin  casting  about  as  to  where  we 
shall  go  next  year. 

Both  extremes  are  to  be  avoided.  Truly  sufficient 
for  the  autumn  will  be  the  evil  thereof ;  it  is  a  long 
way  oflf,  let  it  take  care  of  itself;  for  the  present  let 
us  be  content — ^nay,  even  grateful — that  we  are  able 
to  return  with  such  good  grace  and  with  so  little 
repining.  Grateful  that,  though  the  holidays  be 
over,  work  comes  to  us  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  if 
we  can  school  ourselves  into  the  lasting  conviction 
that  life  would  be  intolerable  without  labour,  and 
that  we  should  rest  only  that  we  may  work,  and  not 
work  solely  that  we  may  rest,  we  shall  jog  along 
pretty  joUily  for  the  next  nine  or  ten  months,  even 
though  they  will  all  have  to  be  spent  in  harness. 


FUEL  TO  FIEE. 


The  universal  belief  that  the  first  person  singular 
is  the  sole  person  whom  a  bountiful  Nature  has  en- 
dowed with  the  moral  and  physical  qualities  requi- 
site for  the  perfect  poking  of  a  fire,  has  given  to  that 
operation  a  social  dignity  not  otherwise  its  own. 
Closely  associated  with  it,  and,  to  our  thinking,  not 
second  to  it  in  importance,  is  the  adding  of  fuel  to 
fire.  The  operation  of  putting  coal  on,  however, 
may  be,  it  seems,  confided  to  a  far  lower  order  of 
intelligence  than  that  which  is  necessary  for  the 
adequate  execution  of  stirring.  The  mistress  or 
master  of  a  fireside  can  view  with  comparative  com- 
placency the  heaviest-handed  and  least  artistic  piling 
up  of  fuel  on  fire,  where  the  mere  attempt  to  grasp 
the  poker  on  the  part  of  anybody  but  her,  or  himself, 
excites  the  keenest  apprehension  and  nervous  irrita- 
bility. An  outcry  against  the  very  effrontery  of  the 
act  is  raised,  leading  to  virulent  vituperation,  if  per- 
sisted in.     Yet,  surely,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
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as  much  delicate  tact  is  not  required  to  add  fuel  to 
fire  efficiently,  as  to  stir  the  smouldering  or  crystal- 
lising embers  into  a  blaze.  A  coarse  and  thoughtless 
shooting  on  of  half  the  contents  of  the  coal-scuttle  at 
once,  upon  an  already  over-charged  grate,  is  not  only 
a  reprehensible  piece  of  stupidity  and  waste,  but  it 
likewise,  more  often  than  not,  by  putting  out  the 
fire,  frustrates  the  purpose  which  the  addition  of  coal 
is  intended  to  foster ;  whereas  the  gentle  and  judi- 
cious administration  of  carboniferous  particles,  the 
filling  up  with  them  of  the  little  glowing  hollows 
and  chinks,  and  the  careful  banking  up  of  the  whole 
mass  lightly,  leads  to  a  glorious  blaze  with  the 
smallest  possible  expenditure  of  force.  The  slight- 
est stir  or  two  after  a  supply  thus  bestowed  in- 
stantly produces  a  state  of  incandescence  the  most 
satisfactory. 

It  is,  therefore,  rather  curious,  with  these  facts 
before  us,  to  see  that  the  art  of  adding  fuel  to  the 
fire  is  not  held  in  equal  respect  with  that  of  stirring 
it ;  for  there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  heaping 
coals  into  a  stove,  of  adding  fuel  to  fire ;  and  there 
are,  alas,  far  too  many  people  who  delight  in  exer- 
cising their  ingenuity  in  these  same  various  fashions 
— the  people  who,  from  a  moral  and  social  point  cf 
view,  are  always  adding  fuel  to  fire. 
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There  are  the  people^  for  instance^  who^  catching 
sight  of  the  slightest  spark  of  scandal,  instantly  set 
to  work  to  fan  it  into  a  blaze,  and  to  add  fresh  par- 
ticles of  combustible  matter  from  their  own  coal- 
cellars — dark  and  dubious  store-houses,  by  the  way, 
well  fitted  for  their  grimy  contents;  there  are  the 
people  who,  observing  a  dispute  in  which  they  are 
not  the  least  concerned,  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
dropping  in  a  few  red-hot,  ill-timed,  injudicious 
words  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or,  maybe,  just  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  and  contrive,  by  thus 
adding  fuel  to  fire,  to  create  a  conflagration  which  no 
time,  this  side  the  grave,  can  subdue.  There  are 
the  people,  again,  who,  not  having  been  present  at 
the  original  striking  of  the  fatal  light,  are  attracted 
by  the  general  blaze  spreading  far  and  wide,  and 
congregating,  as  deeply  interested  spectators,  lose 
no  chance  of  adding  their  log  or  two  of  fuel  to  the 
fire. 

These  various  classes  of  people  differ,  too,  in  the 
modes  of  keeping  up  the  caloric,  just  as  much 
as  do  those  employed  in  attending  to  our  par- 
lour and  drawing-room  fires.  We  may  gauge  to  a 
certain  extent  the  amount  of  intelligence  possessed 
on  general  subjects  by  Mary  Jane,  according  to  the 
way  she  puts  coal  on  the  fire ;  if  she  smothers  it  and 
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creates  more  smoke  than  flame  for  an  hour  or  two  by 
her  injudicious  and  heavy  hand,  we  may  safely  say 
that  she  is  not  much  brighter  than  the  fire  is  imme- 
diately after  she  has  fed  it,  and  we  may  liken  her  to 
that  clumsy  personage  who,  from  sheer  stupidity, 
or  from  a  blundering  sort  of  vindictiveness,  adds  fuel 
to  fire  in  such  a  coarse  and  obviously  unreasoning 
manner,  that  he  defeats  his  own  end,  and  swamps, 
by  his  gross  partisanship,  or  evidently  malicious 
intentions,  the  blaze  he  was  hoping  to  kindle. 
Should  Mary  Jane  or  Thomas,  on  the  other  hand, 
perform  their  duties  skilfully,  with  an  eye  to  the 
proper  amount  of  coal  requisite  to  keep  the  hearth 
bright  and  cheerful,  we  credit  them  with  knowing 
what  they  are  about,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and,  in 
their  turn,  find  in  them  a  parallel  (although  not  a 
complimentary  one)  to  those  dexterous  individuals 
pervading  society,  who,  by  subtle  tact,  manage  to 
add  fuel  to  fire  without  anybody  knowing  it. 

These  are  the  folks  who  go  about  dropping  a 
red-hot  coal  here,  and  a  tiny  spark  there,  poking  a 
little  fire-ball  into  yonder  hollow,  screwing  a  bit  of 
paper  into  the  smouldering  hole  on  the  other  side, 
and  cramming  a  resinous  fagot  into  the  one  on 
this,  creating  no  smoke  to  mark  the  spot  on  which 
they    are   operating,   allowing   no    spluttering    or 
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crackling  to  betray  their  acts ;  but  keeping  up  an 
incessant  and  eyer-enlarging  mass  of  incandescence* 
All  the  fuel  these  folks  nse,  be  well  assured,  is  per- 
fectly dry  and  ready  for  burning ;  they  keep  no  green 
wood  in  their  stores :  it  is  all  tinderish,  and  will  go 
like  wildfire  the  instant  it  is  added,  even  to  dying 
embers.  If,  in  their  anxiety  to  kindle  a  large  fire, 
they  are  tempted  sometimes  to  heap  on  too  huge  a 
log,  or  cumbrous  bundle  of  fagots,  have  no  fear  that 
it  will  swamp  the  blaze — the  fuel  will  be  too  well 
seasoned  for  that ;  or,  if  it  be  a  little  damp,  they  will 
take  care  so  to  sprinkle  it  with  saltpetre,  or  some 
sulphurous  composition,  of  which  there  is  generally 
no  lack  in  their  own  disposition,  that  a  blaze  is  in- 
evitable. Nor,  again,  will  they  hesitate  where  there 
is,  perhaps,  a  general  indisposition  to  burn,  about 
the  matter  in  hand,  so  to  bedaub  it  with  resin,  tar, 
and  pitch,  that  combustion  must  follow ;  the  pitch 
particularly  being  a  favourite  resource  when  all  other 
means  of  ignition  appear  likely  to  fail. 

Subtle  adders  of  fuel  to  fire  these — dangerous 
from  their  very  dexterity  and  illimitable  resources, 
and  very  much  to  be  guarded  against.  If  it  were 
not  for  them  and  their  like,  who  knows  how  much 
better  a  world  this  would  be ;  and  how  much  less 
scandal  and  heart-burning,  recrimination,  vitupera- 
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tion^  lyiQg>  and  evilspeaking  we  should  have  to  con- 
tend with;  and  by  consequence,  how  much  less 
trouble  and  sorrow,  not  to  say  ruin  and  death. 

That  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire,  everybody 
knows,  but  who  shall  say  what  amount  of  fire  exists 
that  makes  no  smoke  ? — that  never  gives  a  sign  of 
its  presence  until  it  has  consumed  the  very  vital 
essence  and  heart  of  the  matter,  whereon,  or  in,  it 
has  been  kindled? — a  fire  that,  burning  to  a  white 
heat,  may  be  mistaken  at  a  distance  for  something 
almost  as  innocent  as  snow,  and  only  startling  our 
unwary  trust  into  active  caution  when,  too  late,  we 
find  ourselves  scorched  and  scarred,  irretrievably  per- 
haps, by  having  stepped  suddenly  and  unsuspiciously 
upon  the  treacherous  surface. 

The  feeding  of  these  feverish  spots,  which  break 
out  from  time  to  time  upon  our  social  body,  indi- 
cating, as  they  do,  when  they  are  discovered,  some- 
thing of  the  poison  which  has  been  absorbed,  must 
obviously  be  a  very  delicate  operation  ;  it  will  require 
the  utmost  caution,  for  the  fuel  to  be  added  to  these 
fires  must,  in  itself,  be  nearly  up  to  the  same  tem- 
perature, or,  in  an  instant,  up  curls  a  wreath  of 
smoke,  a  dark  patch  appears,  and  the  notice  of  the 
least  observant  is  immediately  called  to  the  supply 
of  the  fuel.     Anything,  likewise,  that  may  have  a 
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tendency  to  damp  the  incandescence  cannot  be 
allowed  to  approach  too  closely,  or  the  hissmg  and 
splattering  of  steam  will  immediately  betray  the 
whereabouts  of  the  fire,  and  of  the  possible  attempt 
to  replenish  it.  Malice,  and  all  uncharitableness, 
therefore,  will  have  to  be  kept  at  a  white  heat  when 
dropped  here  and  there  upon  the  already  kindled 
fire,  if  they  are  to  do  their  work  successfully  and  un- 
observed. The  little  scaly  crust,  too,  which  forms 
along  the  outer  edges  of  the  volcano  must  not  be 
destroyed,  but  left  to  tempt  the  unwary  beyond  the 
brink  of  firm  standing  ground,  or  lull  into  confi- 
dence the  over-suspicious. 

Hence,  the  lightest  possible  hand,  combined 
with  the  most  dexterous  of  aims,  is  requisite  when 
pitching  the  little  nobbly  bits  of  virulence,  spite, 
and  satire  into  the  seething  mass.  In  a  word,  only 
those  possessed  of  the  largest  amount  of  Machiavel- 
lian propensities  can  be  accredited  as  trained 
masters  of  the  art  of  adding  fuel  to  fire.  So  high 
and  subtle,  indeed,  must  be  the  qualities  of  those 
who  attempt  to  keep  up  conflagrations  of  the  sort 
we  are  speaking  of,  that  really  the  mere  stirrer 
of  a  fire  sinks  into  insignificance ;  and  certainly,  at 
this  social  fireside,  if  not  at  the  actual  and  domestic 
one,  we  should  be  inclined  to  exalt  the  feeder  far 
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aboYe  the  stirrer ;  for,  with  the  latter^  in  both  in- 
stances,  there  is  never  any  attempt  to  disguise  his 
doings.  He  is  usually  proud  of  them,  and  makes  an 
ostentatious  display  of  what  he  considers  his  skill ! 
*  Give  me  the  poker/  he  cries ;  *  I'll  make  a  blaze 
for  you  in  no  time !  I'll  show  you  how  to  stir  it  up !' 
and  then — thrust,  wrench,  crunch,  whack,  clatter — 
and  it  is  done ;  down  goes  the  poker  with  a  bang, 
and,  turning  his  back  upon  the  fire,  the  stirrer  rubs 
his  hands  with  a  self-complacent  satisfaction,  which 
admits  no  doubt  as  to  the  state  of  his  feelings.  He 
considers  he  has  done  the  right  thing,  and  does  not 
care  who  knows  it.  Surely,  then,  it  must  be  a 
popular  error,  the  result  of  long  and  thoughtless 
habit,  which  puts  a  rough-and-tumble  sort  of  mani- 
pulator, or  rectifier,  of  already  existing  burning  diflS- 
culties,  above  the  head  of  the  ingenious  supplier  of 
fuel,  who,  without  noise  or  swagger,  stimulates  and 
keeps  alive  whatever  of  hot  mischief  is  abroad.  No ! 
depend  upon  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  over 
tenacious  about  the  use  of  the  poker  by  others ;  the 
shovel  and  the  shoot  should  be  the  instruments 
which  the  sight  of,  in  strange  hands,  might  justifi- 
ably raise  your  ire,  jealousy,  and  egotism. 

Let  who  will  stir  the  fire,  we  would  say,  so  long 
as  we  may  put  the  coals  on !     One  process  demands 
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but  the  most  moderate  capacity — the  other  the  very 
highest.  Yes  !  this  would  be  our  verdict,  our  choice, 
were  we  quite  conviuced  that  great  capacity  is  the 
most  enviable  of  human  gifts ;  but  as  it  is,  we  have 
some  lingering  notion  that  the  axiom,  as  expressed 
by  a  great  man^  whose  death  was  mourned  not  many 
years  ago,  is  the  soundest  one  for  fallible  beings  like 
ourselves  to  steer  by. 

When  Charles  Kingsley  wrote  the  line,  *  Be  good, 
sweet  maid^  and  let  who  will  be  clever,'  he  felt  in 
what  need  we  stand,  when  great  gifts  are  given  us, 
of  caution  and  judgment  in  their  use,  and  how,  by 
misuse,  they,  which  come  as  a  direct  inheritance 
from  the  Most  High,  can  be  turned  into  weapons, 
seemingly  put  into  our  hands  by  the  father  of  all 
evil. 


DOBOTHY'S  FORTUNE. 

Wi^sit  httamt  of  it,  snU  iD^at  it  irtamr. 


CHAPTER   I. 

No  one  could  ever  pass  the  quiet,  old-fashioned  little 
parsonage-house  of  Morton-Hurley,  a  remote  village 
on  the  western  confines  of  Gloucestershire,  without 
stopping  to  look  at  it  a  second  time,  such  a  picture 
of  rural  peace  did  it  present.  The  quaint,  untended 
garden  ended  in  a  perfect  little  wilderness  of  inter- 
mingling underwood  and  shrubs;  and  the  moss- 
covered  dwelling  itself  was  surrounded  by  tall  rook- 
nest-dotted  elms,  through  which  glimpses  were 
obtained  of  the  antique  gray  church,  with  its  porch 
buried  in  thickly-clustering  ivy. 

From  the  front  of  the  house  wound  a  little  flower- 
bordered  path,  leading  to  a  white-painted  gate  open- 
ing on  the  road;  and,  on  the  tranquil  summer 
evening  when  this  story  opens,  a  sweet,  gentle-faced 
girl,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  passed  along  the 
path  to  the  gate,  and  looked  down  the  road.     She 
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did  not  wait  long  before  her  expectant  eyes  lighted 
up  in  happy  recognition,  as  a  fine-looking  young 
fellow  came  at  a  brisk  pace  to  the  gate. 

As  they  stood  there  for  a  moment,  hand  locked 
in  hand,  it  would  have  been  hardly  possible  to  find  a 
comelier  pair  of  lovers,  for  lovers  they  had  been  for 
more  than  a  year  past.  He  was  Guy  Farrell,  a  young 
gentleman  who  had  been  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood some  eighteen  months  past  learning  to  farm, 
and  had  naturally  come  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  rector  of  the  parish.  She  was  the  rector's 
daughter,  Dorothy  Chaplin,  and  equally  naturally 
had  readily  listened  to  the  tender  words  which  fell 
from  Guy's  lips  soon  after  they  began  to  know  each 
other. 

But  the  prospects  of  an  alliance  had,  up  to  the 
present  time,  seemed  remote,  inasmuch  as  the  Bev. 
Hugh  Chaplin,  besides  having  evinced  the  greatest 
reluctance  to  part,  in  his  wifeless  old  age,  with  his 
only  child,  would  apparently  have  nothing  to  give 
her,  whilst  Guy  was  entirely  dependent  on  a  very 
small  allowance  from  his  father.  So  time  had  gone 
on,  as  it  often  has  under  similar  circumstances, 
without  any  definite  plans  being  arrived  at,  until, 
suddenly,  the  clergyman  was  seized  by  an  illness 
which  terminated  fatally* 
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It  was  then  found  by  his  will  that  he  had  be- 
queathed all  his  worldly  possessions  to  his  daughter. 
These,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody — for  he  had 
been  a  moody,  uncommunicative  man — consisted  of 
a  hundred  shares  valued  at  20!.  apiece  in  the  '  Bip- 
pleton  Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Company.'  The 
concern  was  prosperous,  and  the  shares  being  at  par, 
Dorothy  had  thus  become  an  heiress  to  the  tune 
of  2000i. 

When  she  took  her  lover's  arm  and  strolled  away 
with  him  from  the  garden  gate,  down  the  narrow, 
winding  road  on  this  particular  evening,  her  father 
had  been  dead  some  six  or  eight  weeks,  and,  pending 
the  evacuation  of  the  rectory  in  favour  of  the  new 
incumbent,  Dorothy's  old  governess  had  come  to  her 
as  a  companion  in  her  loneliness. 

The  lovers  had  seldom  spoken  of  money  before ; 
but  now  that  Dorothy  had  control  over  2000i.,  it 
became  the  subject  upon  which  their  whole  future 
seemed  to  depend.  It  was  as  if  time  had  been  anni- 
hilated, and  as  if  the  happy  consummation  of  their 
hopes  had  suddenly  come  within  reach.  So  Guy 
discussed  with  Dorothy  what  ought  to  be  done  with 
her  little  fortune. 

*  You  see,  dear  love,'  he  said,  *  that  at  the  best 
the  poor  pittance  my  father  can  allow  me  and  the 
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interest  of  yonr  2000Z.  will  scarcely  keep  ns  going 
here  in  England,  where  no  money  can  be  made  in 
farming  without  capital ;  but  in  a  new  country,  where 
land  is  cheap  yet  fruitful,  and  where  a  man  may  hope 
by  diligence  and  probity  to  make  a  stand,  we  should 
be  rich  with  what  we  have.  You  would  not  mind 
going  away  with  me  ?' 

*  To  the  end  of  the  world,  Guy,  if  you  wished 
it,'  she  answered,  as,  putting  one  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  she  looked  affectionately  into  his  clear 
gray  eyes. 

*  Well,  it  would  be  pretty  nearly  the  end  of  it  ; 
for  Queensland,  which  I  am  thinking  of,  is  about  as 
fer  off  from  where  we  are  now  walking  as  we  could 
well  get  on  this  planet.' 

'Indeed,  dear,  I  should  not  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  I  have  no  ties  to  leave  in  England,  now  that 
dear  father  is  gone  ;  nothing  to  live  for,  Guy,  but  you 
and  your  love.' 

*  Then  you  will  let  me  take  the  money  to  do  with 
as  I  please,  will  you  ?' 

*  Certainly ;  of  what  other  use  can  it  be  to  me  ?' 

*  Good ;  then  listen  to  what  I  propose.  I  have 
been  thinking  over  it,  and  I  fancy  I  see  my  way.  We 
must  realise — that  is,  sell  these  hundred  shares. 
They  give  you  but  little  over  five  per  cent  now — 
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rather  more  than  a  hundred  a  year.  Could  I  lay 
out  the  2000Z.  half  as  successfully  as  Will  Marsham 
did  his  lOOOZ.,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  why  in 
a  few  years  we  should  get  more  than  thirty  per  cent 
for  it.' 

^  Ah,  I  don't  understand  much  about  percentage 
and  all  that  sort  of  business/  she  answered.  '  Only 
show  me  how  I  am  to  make  the  money  over  to  you, 
and  then  do  as  you  think  best/ 

*  0,  you  will  only  have  to  sign  your  name  to  a 
transfer,  and  I  will  go  to  London  to-morrow  and 
arrange  it  all.  Then  I  will  run  down  to  my  people 
and  propound  our  plans  to  the  governor.  It's  rather 
a  strange  coincidence,  by  the  bye,  isn't  it,  that  my 
own  old  home  should  be  so  near  this  place,  Bip- 
pleton  ?  Why,  I  can  recoUect  the  opening  of  these 
waterworks,  and  the  making  of  the  conduit  for  miles 
in  the  old  neighbourhood.  The  water  is  brought  all 
the  way  from  Thornmere.' 

'  You  will  not  be  away  long,  Guy,  will  you  ?'  said 
Dorothy,  with  a  little  tone  of  protest  in  her  voice. 

'  No,  dearest ;  in  less  than  a  week  I  shall  be 
back  here  again  to  you.' 

Then  the  happy  pair,  continuing  their  stroll,^ 
chatted  upon  matters  nearest  to  their  hearts,  after 
the  fashion  common  to  such  moments  in  life,  until 
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night  £Blly  and  they  parted,  as  they  had  met,  at  the 
garden  gate. 

CHAPTSB  n. 

'  Don't  sell  for  a  day  or  two,  my  dear  sir,  if  you 
can  help  it.  Bippleton  Waterworks  are  going  np 
honrly.  Let  me  see;  twenty-poond  shares,  folly 
paid — ^yes,  they  are  now  at  twenty-three ;  in  a  week's 
time  they  will  be  at  twenty-six  probably.' 

Thns  the  stockbroker,  Mr.  Birtles,  of  Throg- 
morton-street,  to  young  Farrell,  when,  two  days 
later  in  London,  the  business  had  been  discussed. 

So  Guy  consented  to  wait,  took  the  adyice  of 
Mr.  Birtles,  and  the  train,  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards, to  Baylesthorpe,  where  his  father  lived, 
within  five  miles  of  the  great  manufacturing  town 
of  Bippleton. 

His  family  approved  of  his  plans,  and  congra- 
tulated him  upon  the  good  fortune  which  had  so  un- 
expectedly dawned  upon  his  engagement  with  the 
rector's  daughter.  Nor  was  he  content  with  discuss- 
ing his  future  with  his  parents  merely,  but,  on  the 
second  day  after  his  arrival,  he  must  needs  ride 
into  Bippleton  to  talk  it  over  with  some  of  his  old 
schoolfellows  and  friends  in  that  populous  town. 
One  of  these  was  the  leading  solicitor  of  the  place,  a 
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certain  Mr.  Monk,  but  who,  contrary  to  Guy's  expe- 
rience with  the  other  friends  he  had  been  talking  to, 
pulled  a  yery  graye  face  the  moment  the  Bippleton 
works  were  mentioned. 

'  Bless  my  heart,  Guy  !'  cried  Mr.  Monk,  sud- 
denly rising  from  the  paper-strewn  table  at  which 
he  was  sitting  in  his  private  room  ;  *  you  don't  mean 
to  say  you  did  not  sell  when  you  found  they  were  at 
twenty-three  ?' 

'Certainly  not;  and  very  lucky  I  didn't,'  an- 
swered the  young  man ;  *  for  they  have  gone  up  two 
more  since.  See  here  !'  and  he  held  out  the  Times, 
turned  down  at  the  money  market  article. 

The  lawyer  glanced  at  it  for  a  moment ;  threw 
the  paper  down  contemptuously ;  looked  at  the  door 
of  the  room,  walked  to  it,  and  turned  the  key ;  and 
then,  drawing  a  chair  close  alongside  of  Guy's,  sat 
down. 

'  Now,  as  one  of  your  father's  oldest  friends,'  he 
said,  almost  in  a  whisper,  '  pray  let  me  advise  you, 
my  dear  boy.  Don't  delay  another  moment ;  sell  at 
once.  I  happen  to  know  (no  matter  how),  and  in 
the  strictest  confidence  I  tell  you,  that  a  great 
change  is  impending.  When  what  I  know  is  known 
publicly  the  company's  shares  will  probably  go  down 
to  less  than  half  their  present  value.' 
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*  But/  remonstrated  the  young  fellow,  '  they  are 
gomg  up  now.    How  do  you  account  for  that  ?' 

*  I  can't  account  for  many  things  of  this  kind 
that  happen  in  the  City ;  but  I  can  surmise  a  good 
deal.' 

'  What  do  you  surmise  ?' 

^  Simply  that  the  market  is  being  rigged,  and 
that  what  I  have  just  told  you  is  known  to  others 
intimately  concerned,  who  are  forcing  the  shares  up, 
that  they  may  sell  at  a  profit  before  the  crash  comes. 
Take  my  advice ;  don't  delay  another  day.' 

But  Guy  did  delay.  He  refused,  in  his  inex- 
perience of  such  matters,  to  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  such  contingencies. 

*  At  any  rate,'  he  said  to  himself,  *  I  won't  sell 
whilst  the  shares  are  rising;  I  will  keep  my  eye 
upon  them ;  and  when  there's  a  sign  of  their  de- 
clining it  will  be  time  enough  to  follow  Monk's 
advice.' 

Two  days  later,  however,  his  watchful  eye  was 
startled  by  discovering  in  the  morning  paper  that 
there  was  a  sign  of  their  decline ;  they  had  dropped 
five,  and  gone  back  to  twenty-one. 

'  Ah,  well,'  he  said  deliberately  to  himself,  '  this 
does  look  as  if  Monk  might  be  right.  There  may 
be  a  screw  loose,  after  all.     Perhaps  I  had  better 
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write  to  Birtles,  and  tell  him  to  sell.'  With  this  he 
sat  down  in  his  father's  study,  where  he  had  been 
reading  the  newspaper,  and  wrote  a  brief  note  ac- 
cordingly. Then  he  carried  it  to  the  post-bag  hang- 
ing in  the  hall,  and  dropped  it  in. 

Now,  if  onr  young  friend  had  any  grave  fault  it 
consisted  of  over-deliberation ;  it  was  not  due  to 
want  of  energy  or  enthusiasm,  but  from  a  placid  even 
sort  of  temperament,  which,  while  it  was  extremely 
useful  in  many  affairs  of  life,  not  unfrequently 
became  the  reverse,  and  promptitude  of  action  was 
a  thing  unknown  to  him.  Nor  was  he  a  procrasti- 
nator  exactly,  but  he  hated,  as  he  put  it,  doing  any- 
thing with  a  rush. 

The  following  day  a  letter  from  Dorothy,  telling 
him  that  she  was  not  well,  took  him  back  at  once  to 
his  love  and  his  farming  at  Morton-Hurley. 

He  found  that  she  had  caught  a  chill,  and  was 
forbidden  to  leave  her  room,  so  that  a  day  or  two 
elapsed  after  his  return  before  he  was  able  to  see 
her,  and  to  tell  her  all  he  had  been  doing  whilst 
away.  When  they  at  last  met,  and  their  happy 
greetings  were  over,  of  course  Dorothy's  fortune  again 
became  the  leading  topic  touched  on. 

*  I  am  expecting  to  hear  from  Birtles,'  Guy  said ; 
^he  ought  to  have  sent  me  his  account,  and  the 
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transfer  of  the  shares  for  you  to  sign ;  I  believe  the 
money  won't  be  paid  oyer  nntil  this  is  done,  though, 
upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  much  about  the  manner 
in  which  this  sort  of  business  is  transacted :  still, 
I'll  give  him  another  day  or  two.' 

^  Perhaps  l!e  has  sent  his  letter  to  Baylesthorpe  ?' 
suggested  Dorothy. 

*Why,  yes,  of  course,  how]  stupid  of  me!  I 
dated  my  letter  from  there ;  he  could  not  know  I 
was  coming  on  here  immediately ;  I  did  not  know  it 
myself;  but  it  is  odd  the  governor  has  not  for- 
warded the  letter,  he  knew  what  I  was  doing,  and 
approved ;  I'll  drop  him  a  line.' 

The  post,  however,  had  left  for  that  evening, 
and  another  four-and- twenty  hours  passed  before 
Guy's  letter  to  his  father  had  even  been  started  for 
its  destination.  Then  Mr.  Farrell  sen.  happened 
to  be  away  from  home,  and  did  not  answer  it  at 
once,  so  that  a  matter  of  a  week  elapsed  ere  Guy 
heard  from  his  father  to  the  effect  that  no  letter  had 
reached  Baylesthorpe  for  him. 

He  was  a  little  troubled  at  this ;  but,  ignorant  as 
he  was  about  Stock  Exchange  matters,  he  did  not 
attribute  great  importance  to  the  delay ;  and  it  was 
only  when  he  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Birtles,  in  answer  to  one  of  inquiry  which  he  wrote 
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direct  to  that  eminent  financier,  that  the  true  state 
of  afifairs  was  reyealed  : 

*  114  Throgmorton-street,  E.G., 
July  10,  1869. 

'  Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  in  receipt  of  your  fayour  of 
yesterday,  and  deeply  regret  to  tell  you  that  I  never 
received  your  letter  of  the  1st  inst.,  in  which  you 
say  you  directed  me  to  sell  shares. 

*I  have  made  every  inquiry,  and  feel  perfectly 
confident  that  it  was  never  delivered  at  my  oflfice. 

'  This  is  the  more  to  he  regretted,  since  between 
this  and  then  Rippleton  Waterworks  have  most  un- 
expectedly fallen  very  low. 

'It  appears  that  the  great  brewers  there,  in 
sinking  a  deep  well  for  their  own  purposes,  have 
come  upon  an  unlimited  amount  of  water  of  the  first 
quality,  and  that  steps  are  already  being  taken  to 
establish  means  for  supplying  the  town  and  adjacent 
districts. 

'  The  effect  of  this  will  in  all  probability  be, 
that  in  a  week's  time  the  shares  will  be  unsaleable. 
I  have  therefore  sold,  upon  my  own  responsibility,  a 
hundred  for  you  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  this  morning  at  fourteen  discount — i.e.  each 
201,  share  for  61.  You  may,  at  first,  feel  inclined  to 
blame  me  perhaps  for  this,  but  you  will  scarcely  do 
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SO  when  I  tell  you  that  within  the  last  honr^  since  I 
sold,  they  have  gone  down  two  more>  and  in  all  like- 
lihood before  the  day  is  ont  there  will  be  no  market 
for  them  whatever.  I  will  get  a  transfer  prepared 
immediately;  and  forward  it  for  signature;  mean- 
while I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  obediently, 

*  Robert  Birtles/ 

For  many  minutes  after  reading  and  re-reading 
this  letter  Guy  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  full 
meaning  of  its  contents.  But,  as  the  truth  slowly 
opened  upon  him,  he  experienced  the  first  great 
shock  of  trouble  life  had  yet  presented  him  with. 

Dorothy  was  looking  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
read,  and  was  much  slower  in  understanding  the 
letter  than  Guy.  But  when  at  length,  after  a  pro- 
longed silence,  she  looked  into  her  lover's  face,  she 
read  there,  in  characters  unmistakable,  that  a  great 
calamity  had  happened. 

*  What  does  it  mean,  Guy  ?'  she  said  anxiously. 
*  Why  are  you  so  pale  ?' 

'It  means,  darling,'  he  answered,  without  looking 
at  her,  *  that  we  are  ruined,  that  your  little  fortune 
is  lost,  and  that  I  am  the  cause.' 

*  Impossible  !'  she  cried.  '  There  must  be  some 
mistake !     At  least,  it  can  be  through  no  fault  of 
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yonrSy  whatever  has  happened;  it  must  be  this 
dreadfal  Mr.  Birtles  who  is  to  blame,  if  what  you 
say  be  true;  but  I  cannot  believe  it;  you  don't 
understand  these  things ;  you  don't  understand  the 
meaning  of  what  he  writes.' 

'Ah,  I  don't  understand  these  things,  that's 
quite  certain ;  but  I  do  understand  what  he  writes,' 
went  on  Guy,  dropping  into  a  chair,  and  burying  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

'  0  Guy !  don't,  don't  be  so  cast  down  !'  cried 
poor  Dorothy.  *  Have  not  we  still  got  each  other  ?' 
And  she  sank  on  her  knees  by  his  side. 


CHAPTER  in. 

To  dwell  on  the  immediate  effects  of  this  painful 
catastrophe,  and  the  wreck  of  the  life  hopes  of  this 
loving  pair,  would  serve  little  purpose  here.  It  was 
but  one  of  the  many  similar  blows  that  are  being 
rained  down  by  destiny  all  around  us  daily. 

Guy  could  find  no  relief  save  in  action,  and  the 
following  morning  he  literally,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  rushed  off  to  London  and  then  back  to 
Baylesthorpe,  with  a  view,  poor  fellow,  of  discovering 
the  cause  of  the  letter's  miscarriage;  *as  though,*  as 
he  afterwards  said,  *  that  could  possibly  do  any  good.* 

VOL.  II.  R 
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Arrived  at  his  father's  house,  the  deliberative 
element  in  his  character  in  a  measure  reappeared, 
and,  in  this  instance,  was  of  the  greatest  service 
to  him,  as  the  future  proved.  Mr.  Farrell  senior 
dwelt  in  a  small,  old-fashioned  house,  standing 
in  its  own  grounds.  He  had  lately  retired  upon  a 
pension  from  his  official  duties  as  manager  of  a  bank 
at  Bippleton,  and,  though  living  with  his  wife  and 
several  younger  children  in  the  quietest  and  most 
economical  fashion,  maintained,  amongst  other 
methodical  habits,  that  common  one,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  having  a  post-bag  hung  in  the  hall  all  day. 
At  five  o'clock  every  evening  this  was  carried  by  the 
gardener  to  the  village  post-office  at  Baylesthorpe, 
about  a  mile  off.  The  postmistress  kept  the  key, 
and  the  gardener  fetched  the  bag  back  every  morning 
after  the  arrival  of  the  mail  with  the  precision  of 
clock-work.  The  investigation  of  these  and  kindred 
circumstances  took  Guy  naturally  to  the  village  post- 
office  ;  this  was  at  a  baker's  shop,  kept  by  a  very  old 
woman,  named  Prior,  and  her  son,  and  to  whom,  of 
course,  Guy  had  been  well  known  for  years.  After 
briefly  outlining  his  case,  Guy  went  on, 

'  Now,  Mrs.  Prior,  I  don't  want  to  get  anybody 
into  trouble,  but  I  mean  to  trace  this  missing  letter 
if  it  be  possible.     It  was  on  the  first  of  July  that  I 
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put  it  into  my  father's  bag,  and  this  is  the  twelfth. 
He  has  not  much  correspondence,  so  perhaps  you 
can  remember  taking  it  out  ?' 

No  !  she  couldn't  rightly  remember  any  particu- 
lar letter ;  her  memory  wasn't  as  good  as  it  was,  but 
she  knew  that  if  it  came  there  it  must  have  been  put 
ifito  the  regular  bag  and  despatched  by  the  cart  as 
usual ;  and  she  rather  resented  the  suspicion,  which, 
as  she  said.  Master  Guy  seemed  to  be  putting  on 
her. 

*No  ;  I  don't  suspect  you  or  anybody,'  he  said ; 
'  but,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  though  it  can  do  little 
good,  I  mean  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  terrible 
business,  which  has  so  utterly  ruined  my  prospects. 
So  now,  Mrs.  Prior,  be  kind  enough  to  show  me 
exactly  what  you  do  when  my  father's  man  hands 
you  the  bag — here  it  is.' 

He  had  brought  it  down  himself  this  evening  and 
gave  it  to  her  as  he  spoke.  She  was  standing  be- 
hind the  little  counter,  which  was  covered  with 
loaves,  small  bags  of  flour,  an  array  of  little  jam 
tarts,  lollypops  in  bottles,  and  other  curious  wares 
of  that  sort  dealt  in  by  similar  rural  establishments. 
Pushing  some  of  these  aside,  so  as  to  clear  a  space, 
she  proceeded,  under  protest,  to  comply  with  Guy's 
request,  and,  selecting  a  key  from  a  bunch  she  took 
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from  her  pocket,  opened  the  bag  and  turned  out  its 
contents.  Some  four  or  fiye  letters  fell  out — ^these 
she  gathered  slowly  up  in  her  thick-knuckled  rheu- 
matic old  handS;  and  in  doing  so  some  of  them 
tumbled  on  to  the  floor  on  her  side  of  the  counter. 

*Ah,  there  now!*  cried  Guy,  'that  is  how  my 
letter  may  have  got  mislaid ;  you  don't  know  how 
many  you  let  fall ;  one  may  easily  scatter  out  of 
your  sight  and  be  lefb,  perhaps,  under  the  counter 
for  a  month.  Allow  me  just  to  come  round  and 
have  a  look ;'  and,  suiting  his  action  to  his  words, 
he  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  counter,  whilst  the 
old  woman  was  still  fumbling  with  her  handful  of 
letters,  and  protesting  that  such  a  thing  never  had 
happened  or  could  happen. 

Below  the  till  and  one  or  two  other  drawers  the 
counter  was  hollow,  and  the  space  was  partly  filled 
up  with  piles  of  biscuit  tins,  empty  boxes,  baskets, 
&c. ;  and,  though  the  cavity  was  dark,  Guy  saw  that 
one  of  the  fallen  letters  had  lodged  upon  a  pro- 
jecting part  of  this  storage.  Again  he  exclaimed, 
and  now  rather  angrily,  as  he  picked  up  the  mis- 
sive, 

*  See  here,  you  might  have  easily  overlooked  this 
if  it  had  fallen  between  these  boxes,  instead  of  on 
them.     What  if  that  should  have  been  the  fate  of 
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my  letter,  and  that  it  is  there  still !  You  must  let 
me  have  a  candle,  Mrs.  Prior,  and  I  must  turn  out 
eyery thing  underneath  this  counter.' 

Attracted  by  this  bit  of  commotion,  young  Prior, 
a  sturdy  pale-faced  man,  in  shirt-sleeves,  apron,  and 
white  cap,  came  forward  from  the  bakery  to  hear 
what  was  going  on.  It  being  briefly  explained,  he 
naturally  took  up  his  mother's  cause,  and  at  first 
seemed  inclined  to  resist  Guy's  persistent  determi- 
nation to  search ;  but,  when  threatened  by  the  latter 
that  the  management  of  the  office  should  be  reported 
to  head-quarters,  he  sulkily  acquiesced  and  began 
slowly  removing  the  lumber. 

'  Give  me  a  candle,'  said  Guy.  *  I'll  look  under- 
neath while  you  take  out  the  boxes,  Mr.  Prior.' 

Being  supplied  with  a  farthing  dip,  and  dropping 
on  his  knees,  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  all  the 
dust  and  rubbish  which  turned  up  as  each  article  was 
removed.  For  several  minutes  nothing  came  in  view 
but  bits  of  paper,  straw,  and  the  like;  the  place 
looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  swept  out  for  years. 
Nearly  everything  at  length  had  been  removed  except 
a  low  heavy  box  on  which  many  of  the  baskets,  &c., 
had  been  standing,  and  which  was  almost  beneath  the 
exact  spot  where  the  old  woman  emptied  the  letters 
on  to  the  counter. 
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'  Well,  there  arn*t  nothing  there,  is  there  ?  and 
I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now/  said  Prior  gruffly. 

'  No,  I  am  not/  answered  Guy.  '  I  must  hayjB 
this  box  out ;  there's  a  wide  space  behind  it/  and  he 
tugged  away  at  the  article  as  he  spoke,  until  he  had 
pulled  it  clear  of  the  counter.  Then  he  bent  forward 
with  the  candle.  His  eye  immediately  fell  upon 
something  light ;  he  picked  it  up,  and  lo !  there 
was  his  letter  to  Mr.  Birtles !  all  smeared  and  be- 
grimed. 

We  need  not  record  the  expressions  of  indignation 
and  anger  and  the  threats  with  which  Guy  Farrell 
left  the  post-oflELce.  Nor  is  it  worth  while  lingering 
over  the  state  of  dejection  which  succeeded  after  he 
had  recounted  to  his  father  and  mother  what  had 
happened.  It  gave  him  a  strange  feeling  thus  again 
to  hold  in  bis  hand  the  missive,  the  non-delivery  of 
which  had  been  so  fatal  to  him.  '  But  these  people 
must  be  punished,'  he  said  calmly,  after  a  while,  '  for 
the  sake  of  others.  They  must  not  hold  that  office 
a  day  longer — it  is  too  atrocious  to  think  of.  The 
wretched  old  woman  and  her  sulky  brute  of  a  son, — 
so  far  as  my  remembrance  goes,  they  have  always 
been  rude  and  churlish.  I'll  write  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  this  moment.' 

Evening  had  fallen  by  this  time ;  the  three  were 
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sitting  near  the  open  French  window  giving  upon  the 
lawn.  The  gardener  suddenly  appeared  at  it^  and, 
asking  pardon,  said  that  Mr.  Prior,  from  the  post-office, 
had  just  come  round,  hegging  to  speak  to  Mr.  Farrell 
or  Mr.  Guy.  In  a  moment  a  second  figure  appeared, 
that  of  Prior  himself.  Then  followed  a  long  harangue, 
and  a  scene  that  was  not  without  a  rough  pathos  in 
it.  This  man,  so  sulky,  rude,  and  churlish  but  an 
hour  or  two  before,  was  on  his  knees,  abject  in  his 
humility  and  almost  eloquent  in  his  appeal.  He 
besought,  entreated,  and  pleaded  that  the  fault  might 
be  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  his  old  mother;  it 
would  be  their  ruin. 

*  Well,'  said  Guy,  when  Prior  had  finished,  '  God 
help  you ;  you  have  ruined  me,  but  that  truly  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  ruin  you — it  would  be  but  poor 
satisfaction.  Have  a  care  for  the  future.  See  to  the 
post-bags  yourself,  and  I  will  hold  my  tongue.' 

'I  think  you  have  done  well,  Guy,'  said  his 
father,  when  they  parted  for  the  night.  '  It  will  be 
a  lesson  to  Prior,  I  believe  ;  and  it  is  not  our  part  to 
punish.' 

A  few  days  later,  and  without  having  settled  any 
definite  plans  for  the  future,  young  Farrell  returned 
to  Morton-Hurley  a  broken-spirited  man. 

Twilight  was  stealing  over  the  landscape,  and  as 
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he  came  up  to  the  dear  well-known  garden-gate,  and 
no  gentle  greeting  met  his  ear,  and  no  welcome  light 
gleamed  from  the  little  library  window  of  the  parson- 
age^ he  fairly  broke  down,  and,  leaning  against  the 
gatO;  groaned  aloud. 

In  a  minute  or  two  he  felt  his  hands  gently  pulled 
down,  and  heard  Dorothy's  sweet  voice  bidding  him 
take  comfort. 

'Guy,  dear!'  she  said,  '  remember  we  are  only 
where  we  were  just  before  poor  father  died :  we  were 
full  of  hope  then,  why  can  we  not  be  so  now  ?  Don't 
you  know  you  used  sometimes  to  say  then,  "  I  will 
work  my  way  out  to  Queensland,  and  join  Will 
Mar  sham ;  and  it  will  be  hard  if  my  strong  arms  and 
willing  heart  cannot  make  a  home  for  my  little  wife  ?" 
Of  course  they  can,  Guy.  Go ;  and  take  the  poor 
600Z.  that  is  left  of  my  fortune,  and  do  what  you  can. 
I  shall  go  out  as  governess  (as  I  always  meant  to  do), 
and  my  dear  old  friend  Miss  Cranstoun  will  find  me 
a  situation,  and  give  me  a  home  in  my  holidays,  and 
look  after  me ;  and  we  shall  write  constantly  to  each 
other,  Guy,  and  all  will  come  right  at  last.  What 
matters  it  if  even  we  have  to  wait  ten  years  ?  We 
need  never  lose  hope,  for  are  we  not  all  the  world  to 
each  other  ?' 

He  had  no  words  to  answer  her  with,  and  could 
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only  press  her  hand,  as  bis  head  dropped  on  her 
shoulder,  whilst  she  soothed  him  as  alone  a  loving 
noble-hearted  woman  can. 

Then,  when  he  was  a  little  calmer,  she  went  on, 
'  You  know  my  father's  successor  begs  me  to  remain 
here  as  long  as  it  suits  me ;  I  need  be  in  no  hurry 
to  move.  Thus  there  is  plenty  of  time  ;  so  come  in 
with  me,  Guy,  and  we  will  settle  exactly  what  should 
be  done.' 

Before  that  evening's  close  these  two  young 
hearts,  with  the  help  of  the  older  and  more  matter- 
of-fact  woman,  had  faced  the  sad  truth  that  they 
must,  for  the  present,  bid  each  other  farewell,  and 
meet  the  coming  years  alone,  but  yet  not  without 
hope.  It  was  settled  that  Guy  was  to  start  for 
another  hemisphere,  and  join  Will  Marsham  in 
Queensland.  A  year  ago  he  had  more  than  once 
proposed  this  in  a  half-joking  way.  He  would  ar- 
range his  business  matters,  therefore,  and  take 
passage  for  Australia  forthwith.  Dear  old  Miss 
Cranstoun  assured  him  that  Dorothy  should  be  well 
taken  care  of;  and  before  the  lovers  parted  that 
night  some  hope  had  again  filled  their  hearts. 

Guy  seemed  suddenly  endowed  with  the  fore- 
sight of  an  experienced  man.  He  first  of  all  ar- 
ranged matters  with  the  farmer  in  whose  house  he 
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had  lived ;  then  he  tamed  all  his  available  posses- 
sions into  ready  money,  absolutely  refusing  to  touch 
even  a  part  of  the  600/.,  which,  with  due  legal  for- 
malities, had  by  this  time  been  paid  over  to  Dorothy. 
He  then  bought  himself  a  serviceable  outfit,  includ- 
ing agricultural  implements,  and  went  down  to 
Baylesthorpe,  to  bid  good-bye  to  his  family  and  old 
friends,  not  forgetting  Mr.  Monk.  That  gentleman 
evinced  no  small  amount  of  admiration  for  the  young 
fellow  who  was  so  full  of  hope  and  determination, 
and  carefully  abstained,  like  a  true  friend,  from 
blaming  him  for  not  having  listened  to  his  first 
advice  respecting  the  shares.  At  length,  with  a 
clear  60Z.  in  his  pocket,  which  was  all  that  his  father, 
who  had  other  boys  and  girls  to  provide  for,  could 
give  him,  our  young  colonist  declared  himself  ready 
to  start  in  the  great  race  of  life. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Guy  Farrell  sailed  for  the  Antipodes,  and 
Dorothy  Chaplin  found  herself  installed  as  governess 
in  the  home  which  Miss  Cranstoun  had  no  diflSculty 
in  finding  for  her. 

Weary  seemed  the  days  to  her,  we  may  be  sure, 
as  they  rolled  slowly  on;  but,  by  degrees,  buoyed  up 
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by  the  hope  that  all  would  be  right  in  the  end,  she 
became  tolerably  contented  and  happy.  Every  letter 
received  from  Guy  during  his  voyage  out  also  spoke 
of  hope  and  contentment,  and  it  was  only  after  a 
year  had  elapsed  that  any  tidings  reached  her  cal- 
culated to  inspire  despondency.  But  then,  alas! 
things  began  steadily  to  go  wrong ;  his  health  failed, 
and  being  without  capital,  he  had  nothing  but  his 
own  manual  toil  to  depend  on  for  his  daily  bread. 
He  was  obliged  to  fall  back  for  assistance  upon  his 
friend  Marsham;  for  months  he  was  laid  up  under 
his  roof,  and,  but  for  his  care  and  watching,  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  succumbed  to  the 
fever  which  laid  him  low.  Still,  when  at  last  he  was 
able  once  more  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  he 
did  not  prosper.  Nothing  but  ill  luck  beset  him; 
where  other  men's  ventures  turned  to  gold,  his 
failed,  or  only  so  far  succeeded  as  to  leave  him  but 
little  better  off  than  when  he  first  arrived  in  the 
colony. 

Marsham  assisted  him  again  and  again  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  The  eternal  want  of  capital 
baulked  his  progress ;  and,  in  a  word,  without  follow- 
ing in  detail  the  many  misfortunes  which  overtook 
him,  Guy  Farrell  became,  at  the  end  of  four  or  five 
years,   thoroughly  disheartened.      Dorothy's   affec- 
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tionate,  encouraging  letters,  and  the  small  sums  of 
money  she  insisted  on  sending  him,  and  which  had 
many  a  time  sparred  him  to  renewed  exertions, 
began  to  lose  their  effect.  Again  he  had  a  severe 
bout  of  illness ;  and  he  finally  determined  that  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  the  old  country, 
and  endeavour  to  start  afresh  in  some  new  line  of  life. 

'At  least,'  he  said,  'I  shall  be  able  to  see  her 
sometimes  there ;  and,  as  this  separation  is  leading 
to  nothing,  I  cannot  be  worse  oflf  than  I  am  now!' 

Dorothy,  too,  came  to  the  same  conclusion ;  for 
the  love  existing  between  them  had  in  no  wise  been 
chilled  by  the  lapse  of  time;  and,  the  deferred  hope 
having  made  them  both  heart-sick,  they  looked 
forward  eagerly  to  the  day  which  should  see  them 
once  more  side  by  side,  vain  and  hopeless  though 
the  meeting  might  be. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  within  five  years  of 
the  time  when  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  English  coast, 
he  again  saw  it  rise  above  the  horizon,  as  he  looked 
out  with  grateful  eyes  from  on  board  a  homeward- 
bound  vessel  steaming  up  the  English  Channel.  Oflf 
Plymouth  a  pilot  was  taken  on  board.  Guy  was 
standing  amidst  a  small  knot  of  the  steerage  pas- 
sengers, watching  this  man  as  he  came  up  the  ship's 
side  from  his  boat,  and  observed  that  he  was  accom- 
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panied  by  a  young  fellow,  whose  look  contrasted 
strangely  with  that  of  the  seafaring  functionary. 

His  dress  and  appearance  were  that  of  a  dapper 
City  clerk;  and  directly  he  set  foot  on  deck  he  called 
out,  with  a  voice  and  manner  which  reminded  Guy 
of  his  short  and  disastrous  experience  of  the  Stock 
Exchange, 

'  Any  one  on  board  of  the  name  of  Farrell?  Mr. 
Guy  Farrell?    Anybody  by  that  name  here?' 

Guy  was  within  arm's  length  of  him;  and,  draw- 
ing  himself  up,  said  quietly,  and  with  some  astonish- 
ment, 

'  Yes  ;  my  name  is  Farrell — Guy  Farrell.  What 
do  you  want  with  me  ?' 

'  0,  indeed,'  answered  the  clerk.  '  Soon  found, 
that's  lucky.  Are  you  really  Mr.  Farrell?  I  was 
told  you'd  be  on  board,  and  here  you  are !  You  are 
to  come  on  shore  in  the  pilot-boat.  Yes,  to  be  sure. 
Now  I  look  at  you  again,  I  remember  you — a  good 
deal  changed  though.  This  letter  is  for  you,'  and 
he  handed  one  to  Guy,  who  pounced  on  it  with  an 
eagerness  which  showed  he  at  once  recognised  from 
whom  it  came. 

In  Dorothy's  well-known  hand  he  read  these  words: 

'  Come  on  shore  with  the  bearer  of  this.  I  am 
waiting  for  you,  and  have  such  good  news.' 
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Without  a  moment's  delay,  Guy  gave  a  few  hasty 
directions  about  his  small  kit  and  followed  the  young 
man  down  the  ship's  side  to  the  pilot-boat  just  as  she 
was  pushing  off. 

'You  appear  to  recognise  me/  were  his  first 
words  as  they  sailed  landward.  '  Pray  who  are  you, 
and  how  do  you  come  to  know  me?' 

'  At  present,  answered  the  young  clerk,  '  I  have 
the  honour  of  being  in  the  confidence  of  John  Monk, 
Esquire,  of  Bippleton,  solicitor,  and  I  am  his  chief 
clerk.  My  name  is  Putteridge,  and  when  I  saw  you 
last  I  was  office-boy  only;  but  by  diligence  and 
attention  to  business — but  there,  it's  not  for  me  to 
blow  my  own  trumpet.  I  last  saw  you  more  than 
five  years  ago  in  Mr.  Monk's  office.' 

'  Is  Mr.  Monk,  then,  with  Miss  Chaplin  now  in 
Plymouth  ?' 

'  No,  sir.  He  did  me  the  honour  of  intrusting 
the  young  lady  to  my  charge.  I  brought  her  down 
two  days  ago.  She  would  insist  on  coming.  She 
was  so  yery  anxious  to  see  you ;  and  money  being  no 
object — '  he  hesitated. 

'Pray  go  on,'  said  Guy.  'Pray  explain  this 
unlooked-for  circumstance.' 

'  Pardon  me,  no !  I  have  said  too  much,  per- 
haps,   already.    She   particularly  requested    me  to 
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l^aye  all  explanations  to  her.  She  wanted  to  sur- 
prise you.' 

'Welly  she  has  done  that  most  thoroughly^ 
already/  answered  Guy ;  but  he  little  thought  how 
much  more  there  was  in  store  for  him. 

Within  half  an  hour  he  held  Dorothy  in  his 
arms. 

Diyested  of  all  incoherence  and  explanatory  ex- 
clamations, this  is  what  she  had  to  tell : 

'  Mr.  Monk,  Guy/  she  said,  '  has  been  our  good 
genius.  It  appears  that  dreadful  old  woman  Mrs. 
Prior  had  another  son  who  had  been  gold-digging 
for  years  in  California.  He  returned  just  after  his 
mother's  death,  two  years  ago.  Then,  the  strange 
thing  is  that  he  died,  too,  within  a  very  short  time, 
so  that  the  poor  baker  and  post-master,  as  the  next 
of  kin,  found  himself  the  inheritor  of  all  his  Cali- 
fornian  brother's  wealth ;  and  how  much  that  is  we 
do  not  even  know  at  present — not  the  full  extent  of 
it;  I  mean.' 

'  But  what  is  that  to  us  ?'  asked  Guy. 

'  Why,  just  this — that  it  all  belongs  to  me,  or 
rather  to  you,  for  what's  mine  is  yours.' 

'  Impossible !' 

'  Not  at  all.  There  are  yet  more  wonders  in  store 
for  your  dear  old  sunburnt  ears  to  drink  in/  cried 
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Dorothy,  playfully  patting  her  lover's  cheek.  '  Listen . 
Your  forbearance  in  overlooking  the  grave  business 
of  that  mislaid  letter  seems  to  have  sunk  deep  into 
Prior's  heart,  for  when  he  found  himself  a  rich  man 
he  began  making  inquiries  about  you,  and  as  to  what 
had  been  the  real  nature  of  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  you  through  the  non-delivery  of  the  letter. 
Being  after  a  time  referred  to  Mr.  Monk,  he  told  him 
exactly  what  had  happened.  "  Then,"  said  Prior,  "  I 
mean  to  make  good  the  loss  the  young  lady  sus- 
tained." "That  will  cost  you  1400Z.,"  said  Mr. 
Monk,  "  and  the  interest  on  it  perhaps  a  couple  of 
hundred  more."  "  All  right,"  said  Prior,  "  I  shall 
do  that,"  and  then  and  there  he  handed  over  a  mass 
of  bank-notes  to  Mr.  Monk.  Mr.  Monk's  account  to 
me  of  this  scene  was  really  touching.  The  mixture, 
too,  of  contrition  and  regret  for  what  had  happened, 
with  the  off-hand  manner  in  which  the  man  threw 
about  his  newly-gotten  wealth,  Mr.  Monk  said  was 
most  amusing.  He  did  not  want  any  receipt  or  that 
sort  of  thing,  he  said ;  he  only  wanted  to  be  sure 
Miss  Chaplin  got  the  money ;  and,  finally,  through 
Mr.  Monk,  I  have  got  the  money,  so  that  my  for- 
tune after  all,  Guy,  you  see,  is  still  intact.' 

'  Very  wonderful,  and  a  great  piece  of  good-luck,' 
responded  Farrell.     '  One  must  be  thankful,  indeed. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  only  leaves  us  where  we  were 
five  years  ago.' 

'  No,  indeed  it  does  not ;  for  there  is  a  greater 
surprise  for  you  yet  to  come ;  only  it  is  very  sad,  at 
the  same  time.  What  do  you  think?  Within  a 
week  of  Prior's  paying  over  this  money,  he  called 
again  on  Mr.  Monk  and  asked  whether  he  thought 
we  should  be  married  now.  Of  course,  Mr.  Monk 
said  he  could  not  tell ;  but  he  supposed  that,  if  you 
could  get  something  to  do  when  you  came  back,  we 
should;  otherwise,  it  was  doubtful.  Whereupon 
Prior  replied,  *'  Then,  I'll  make  it  certain.  I  have 
got  no  one  belonging  to  me  now,  since  poor  old 
mother's  gone — I've  no  one  to  leave  my  money  to  ; 
so,  if  you'll  be  so  kind,  I  should  like  to  make  my 
will  and  to  make  the  young  lady  my  heiress."  Well, 
of  course,  as  Mr.  Monk  said,  it  was  not  his  business 
to  object ;  and  he  drew  the  will,  as  he  called  it,  and 
within  half  an  hour  it  was  all  duly  signed  and  settled. 
"  Now,  then,*'  said  Prior,  "  I  am  going  to  London  to 
look  about  me  a  bit."  And  will  you  believe  it,  dear 
Guy,  the  poor  fellow  started  that  evening  by  the 
mail  train  from  Bippleton,  and  was  killed  in  the 
terrible  accident  which  happened  to  it  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  London,  and  of  course  of  which  you  have 
heard  nothing,  for  it  only  happened  three  weeks  ago.' 

VOL.  II.  B 
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It  signifies  little  to  inquire  what  was  the  extent 
of  Dorothy  Chaplin's  inheritance;  but  that  it  was 
jBkll-sufficient  to  bring  about  the  dearest  wish  of  her 
heart  we  may  be  sure,  and  the  wonderftil  combina- 
tion of  events  here  narrated  is  always  spoken  of 
by  the  Bippleton  community  in  the  comprehensive 
words  of  *  Dorothy's  Fortune.* 


LOOKING  BACK. 


Not  always  a  very  wise  or  convenient  thing  to  do, 
but  one  which  nevertheless  has  a  pleasant,  although 
perhaps  a  rather  melancholy  fascination  about  it,  and 
one  almost  irresistible  at  times  to  a  town-bred  peri- 
patetic ;  for  should  he  have  turned  that  awkward 
comer  of  forty  years,  and  be  describable  by  his  friends 
in  that  pleasant  expression  of  '  getting  on  for  fifty,* 
he  cannot  go  wandering  about  his  favourite  city, 
watching  and  observing  the  changes,  overtaking  men 
and  manners,  without  constantly  looking  back  upon 
the  ways  and  habits  in  vogue  when  he  was  young. 
Curious  it  must  ever  be  for  him  to  contemplate  the 
gradual  transitions,  or  sudden  revolutions  in  little 
matters,  which  in  their  accumulation  have  quite 
transformed  the  aspect  of  the  streets  in  the  course 
of  his  limited  existence. 

We  are  not  speaking  of  mighty  political,  social, 
or  mechanical  events,  but  only  of  the  merest  triviali- 
ties, which  involuntarily  catch  the  eyes  of  all  obser- 
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vant  people,  the  seers,  in  fact,  on  whom  nothing 
objective  is  lost.  We  will  not  even  at  present  revert 
to  such  very  marked  changes  as  are  effected  by  the 
Haussmann-ic  improvements,  demolitions,  rebuild- 
ings,  and  widenings,  now  fortunately  continually 
going  on  in  our  midst;  but  let  us  rather  descend 
to  much  more  trifling  items. 

Look  at  yonder  grenadier  guardsman,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  trim  scarlet  tunic,  narrow-collared, 
single-breasted,  un-epauletted,  neatly-faced,  simple 
— and  does  it  not  seem  at  the  first  glance  that  it  is 
thus  we  have  ever  known  him?  Yet  still,  with  a 
moment's  consideration,  we  can  recall  those  ante- 
Crimean  days,  which  appear  as  it  were  but  to  belong 
to  last  month,  when  he  wore  a  swallow-tailed  body- 
coat,  with  white  worsted,  heavy-fringed  epaulettes, 
and  a  multitude  of  cross-belts,  buckles,  buttons,  and 
straps,  complicated,  cumbersome.  His  stock  and 
his  bearskin  were  almost  twice  the  height  they  are 
now,  and  his  white  ducks,  clinging  tight  and  ever 
soiling,  were  found  in  lieu  of  the  present  dark,  loose, 
and  useful  nether  garments. 

In  the  matter  of  facial  hair  too,  what  a  change ! 
Then,  with  the  exception  of  an  inch  or  so  of  mutton- 
chop  whisker,  his  countenance  was  as  smooth  as  a 
baby's.     Now,  save  for  two  fingers'  breadth  on  the 
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chin,  nature  has  fair  play,  i^^hilst  his  comrade,  the 
civil  guardian  of  the  streets,  equally  transformed  as 
to  shape  and  fit  of  coat,  breaks  out  in  handsome 
beard.  Yes !  the  policeman  of  years  gone  by,  in 
swallow-tailed  coat,  and  in  glazed-topped  chimney- 
pot-like hat,  in  lieu  of  modern  helmet,  would  cut  as 
great  a  guy,  could  he  suddenly  appear  amongst  us, 
as  would  the  soldier,  officers  included;  and  should 
not  we  ourselves  be  somewhat  startled  by  a  peep  back 
at  the  appearance  we  then  made,  if  we  piqued  our- 
selves, as  of  course  we  did,  on  personal  adornment, 
in  tightly-strapped,  gaiter-legged  trousers,  which 
showed  but  the  tip  of  our  Wellington  boot,  and  could 
not  be  got  off  except  in  conjunction  with  that  super- 
fluous amount  of  leather  foot- gear  ? 

*  Looking  back'  at  razors,  and  what  we  suffered 
when  we  used  them,  is  so  appalling,  that  we  dare  not 
dwell  upon  the  sharp-pointed  high  shirt-collar  for 
which  they  cleared  the  way,  and  stiffened  scarf 
twisted  twice  round  the  throat,  or  buckled  at  the  back, 
and  pinned  in  front  by  a  great  parent  pin,  linked 
to  its  numberless  offspring  by  little  chains.  The 
close-clinging  frock-coat,  with  sleeves  that  followed 
the  undulations  of  our  brawny  biceps  so  closely  as  to 
resemble  an  outer  cuticle  buttoning  at  the  wrists 
with  ever-increasing  tightness,  likewise  is  a  subject 
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only  to  be  looked  back  npon  for  the  boundless  joy  it 
gives  us  in  feeling  free  of  it.  Let  us  fervently  hope, 
by  the  way,  that  the  slight  tendency  now  apparent, 
to  relapse  into  this  old  bad  habit  of  tight-fitting 
garments  may  never  gain  much  farther  ground,  or 
that  that  abomination  the  dress  or  body-coat  may 
never  again  supersede  the  practical  and  useful  tunic 
or  round  jacket  which  came  in  for  all  o£Scial  and  lay 
purposes  after  the  Crimean  war. 

Imagine  our  postmen  and  letter-carriers  being 
compelled  to  wear  scarlet  swallow-tails  again,  as  we 
can  remember  their  doing  before  envelopes  were 
invented,  when  franking  by  members  of  parliament 
was  in  vogue,  and  when  it  cost  eightpence  to  send  a 
letter  from  London  to  Windsor,  and  twopence  from 
one  part  of  the  metropolis  to  another,  and  when  the 
general  postman  went  through  our  streets  at  five  p.m. 
ringing  a  bell,  collecting  letters  for  the  night  mails, 
at  an  extra  charge  of  one  penny  per  missive,  and 
when  scarecrow  twopenny  postboys,  on  their  miserable 
hacks,  clattered  over  the  stones  of  the  suburbs  and  the 
main  thoroughfares  leading  to  St.  Martin's-le-Grand. 

Those  were  *  male  habits'  (meaning  no  pun),  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  which  we  are  well  rid  of  ; 
but,  with  regard  to  feminine  habits,  if  we  may  ven- 
ture to  look  back  at  such  a  delicate  subject,  it  seems 
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to  US  there  are  some  points  to  be  regretted.  The 
poke  or  coal-scuttle  bonnets,  flat-banded  hair,  hiding 
the  ears,  short-waisted  spencers,  and  sandalled  shoes 
of  five-and-thirty  years  ago  (for  the  vista  of  our  past 
closes,  be  it  remembered,  somewhere  thereabouts),* 
would  no  doubt  suggest  Colney  Hatch  or  Bedlam, 
were  they  to  reappear  without  warning.  Doubtless 
they  were  unbecoming ;  but)  mildly  philosophising 
on  such  things  as  we  look  around  to-day,  may  we  not 
ask  if  they  did  not  bespeak  some  simpler  taste  and 
purer  ways  than  are  suggested  by  the  modern  out- 
rageous chignon  and  head-gear,  Dolly  Vardens,  and 
high-heeled  long-tasselled  semi-Hessian  boots,  than 
are  suggested  by  the  tawdry  finery,  the  cheap  imita- 
tion jewelry,  and  the  general  *  sham,'  both  in  appear- 
ance and  manners,  of  which  the  average  ^  girl  of  the 
period'  is  made  up  ? 

The  utmost  justice,  we  are  fain  to  admit,  was  not 
done  to  the  pretty  English  faces  as  sheltered  by  the 
absurd  penthouse  form  of  the  aforesaid  bonnets — but 
then  the  faces  themselves!  Surely  paint,  powder, 
patches,  pencilled  brows,  stained  eyelids,  and  ver- 
milioned lips,  were  valuable  by  their  absence.  And 
what  shall  in  a  small  way  alter  the  aspect  of  our 
thoroughfares  more  than  the  faces  of  our  women  ? 

*  Written  fifteen  years  ago. 
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The  modern  mask^  with  its  bold  expression  and  leer- 
ing eyes,  would  have  been  a  startling  spectacle  when 
we  first  knew  *  the  town,'  but  like  the  rest  of  the 
changes,  good  and  bad,  we  have  glided  into  condoning 
it  almost  imperceptibly,  and  it  is  only  by  a  whole- 
some backward  glance  that  we  can  remark  the  trans- 
formation, and  set  upon  it  the  value  it  deserves.  In 
no  spirit  of  fogeyism,  in  no  belief  that  everything 
was  better — 

*  When  all  the  world  was  young,  lads, 
And  all  the  trees  were  green, 

And  every  goose  a  swan,  lads. 
And  every  lass  a  queen,* 

do  we  halt  for  a  moment  here,  in  *  looking  back,'  but 
only  because  in  this  particular  matter  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  great  sham  now  so  prominent  throughout 
society,  of  trying  to  appear  what  we  are  not,  is  a 
serious  evil  much  more  ominous  of  mischief  than  is 
supposed,  and  did  not  exist  formerly  to  the  like  dis- 
heartening extent.  Of  course  there  used  to  be,  as 
there  will  ever  be,  plenty  of  people  who  were  fond,  as 
the  phrase  went,  '  of  cutting  a  dash,'  but  it  was  not 
de  rigueur  for  everybody,  as  it  is  now,  to  'make- 
believe'  that  hundreds  are  thousands.  It  was  not 
*  the  right  thing'  universally  if  one  had  five  hundred 
a  year,  to  live,  talk,  and  behave  as  if  one  had  five 
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thoasand.  Broughams  could  be  dispensed  with  by 
ladies  whose  husbands  kept  shops,  or  who  earned  five 
or  ten  pounds  a  week  at  an  office,  and  the  suburban 
villa,  with  its  gilded,  be-satined  sham  furniture,  was 
not  considered  a  positive  necessity.  A  moustache  on 
the  lip  of  any  but  a  cavalry  soldier  made  its  wearer 
a  *  snob,'  and  not  a  *  swell,'  and  the  word  *  swell' 
itself  was,  like  hundreds  of  others  of  the  same  kind 
now  in  vogue,  considered  vulgar ;  not  that  its  then 
equivalent  of  *  dandy,'  or  'beau,'  of '  blood,'  or  *  buck,' 
of  '  nob,'  or  '  fop,'  was  intrinsically  perhaps  one  whit 
less  ridiculous ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  few, 
men  of  every  calling  did  not  try  to  be  mistaken  for 
soldiers,  or  nobs,  or  dandies ;  they  were  contented  to 
be  known  for  what  they  were,  for  tradesmen,  clerks, 
or  what  not,  and,  as  far  as  our  poor  thinking  goes,  it 
was  a  healthier,  honester,  and  more  rational  fashion, 
not  so  '  awfully  jolly,'  perhaps,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  such  '  a  beastly  bore.' 

Less  important  items  too  than  all  these,  and  the 
*  requisites  for  the  toilet,'  come  crowding  as  we  look, 
conspicuous  now  by  their  absence.  The  river  pageant 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  is  prominent  among  these ; 
and,  less  agreeable  picture  of  the  past,  such  five-act 
tragedies  as  Venice  Preserved,  The  Gambler,  and 
The  Stranger.     Strangers  all,  fortunately,   to   our 
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stage,  as  we  think  now,  despite  the  drama's  decline. 
And  ^  declined'  it  nndonbtedly  has  since  there  was  a 
half-price,  and  we  saw  Macready  and  Helen  Faucit  in 
Virginius,  and  the  rest  of  the  remnants  of  '  the  play's' 
palmy  days  lingering  before  the  public,  at  the  period 
of  oar  first  pantomime. 

The  May-day  *  Jack-in-the-Green,'  with  his  rap- 
scallion shouting  crew  of  mock  sweeps,  tawdry  and 
tinselled,  is  not  an  institution  to  be  regretted  any 
more  than  the  real  climbing-boy  chimney-sweep, 
swept  away  by  the  *  ramoneur'  machine ;  but,  looking 
back,  we  can  no  more  fail  to  see  it  than  we  can  the 
few  remaining  specimens  of  the  night  watchman, 
heavy-caped  and  wheezy-voiced,  then  perambulating 
in  useless  senility  the  quieter  purlieus  of  Gray's  and 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

With  the  galloping  post-boy  and  bell-ringing 
postman  have  disappeared  two  other  noisy  elements 
of  the  streets,  the  bells  of  the  dustman  and  the  crier. 
In  place  of  the  first  two  essentials  to  our  caligraphic 
and  other  intercourse,  Mr.  Harlequin  has  slapped  his 
wand,  and  up  from  the  stones  have  popped,  like 
pantomime  tricks,  the  pillar  letter-box  and  the  ex- 
warrior  'Commissionaire,'  with  attendant  telegraph 
and  shoe-black  imps,  whilst  the  hoarse-throated  crier 
of  our  losses,  wares,  and  wants  is  superseded  by  the 
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gigantic    hoarding    placards^    and    the    advertising 
columns  of  the  penny  press. 

Trifles  individually  some  of  these,  no  doubt,  but 
all  tending  marvellously  to  alter  the  look  of  things 
from  what  they  were.  Another,  that  old  *buy-a- 
broom '  woman,  she  too  is  quite  gone !  Had  she 
vanished  suddenly,  it  is  to  be  supposed  we  should 
have  missed  her,  as  we  do  the  lamp-lighter's  ladder, 
but  slipping  out  of  the  pale  so  gradually  as  she  did, 
and  serving  no  intelligible  purpose,  she  has  not  been 
replaced  by  any  such  specific  itinerant  toy-seller,  and 
it  is  solely  by  'looking  back*  that  we  can  recall  her 
quaint  Dutch  dress,  and  her  broken-English  yodling 
ditty.  What  has  become  of  her  ?  Was  she,  as  well 
as  the  gray-garbed  Quakers  (for  they,  too,  have 
nearly  all  disappeared),  carried  away  for  good  in  the 
yellow  chariot-shaped  post-chaise,  or  the  lumbering 
pair-horsed  hackney-coach,  or  in  one  of  the  few 
remaining  sedan-chairs  still  extant  when  we  went  to 
school  ?  and  failed  to  return  in  the  modern  hansom, 
that  successor  of  the  two-wheeled  cabriolet,  that 
short-lived  dangerous  adaptation  from  the  French, 
where  the  driver  sat  outside  over  the  wheel  in  close 
proximity  to  his  fare  ? 

But  if  we  trench  on  the  vehicular  transmogrifica- 
tions of  our  days,  the  field  is  vast  indeed,  for  exclu- 
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sive  of  the  two  or  three  just  referred  to,  is  there  not 
the  contrast  between  the  present  fairly  roomy,  high- 
roofed,  well-lighted  omnibus,  or  the  saloon  on  the 
tramway,  and  the  first  vehicle  of  the  kind,  narrow, 
low,  dark,  and  without  ventilation,  or  *  knife-board,' 
introduced  by  Shillibeer,  to  ply  between  Paddington 
and  the  Bank  ?  Then,  saying  nothing  of  any  number 
of  experimental  cabs  intervening  between  the  hackney- 
coach  and  the  existing  *  four-wheeler,'  which  we 
seem  at  last  placidly  to  have  accepted  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  hackney-carriage,  and  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ever-recurring  change  in  the  fashion  of  private 
equipages,  starting  from  the  *  gig '  or  *  one-horsed 
shay,'  up  to  the  elegant  *  Victoria,'  has  not  the 
mighty  railway  movement,  with  all  its  rapid  develop- 
ment, happened  within  our  little  span  of  memory? 
and  of  course  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  stage- 
coach, and  the  gay,  rattling,  four-horsed  mail. 

What  sights  there  were  in  connection  with  these 
to  be  seen  along  Goswell-street  and  Goswell-road, 
when  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  out  of  his  window,  dis- 
covered that  somewhat  dingy  thoroughfare  to  be  on 
his  right  and  left  and  over  the  way !  What  a  treat 
it  was  to  be  taken  to  the  Angel,  at  Islington,  on 
the  King's  birthday,  or  the  first  of  May,  we  forget 
which,  to  see  the  glossy  teams  come  spanking  up 
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Goswell-street  from  the  General  Post  OflSce  about 
seven  or  eight  p.m.,  to  the  cheery  sound  of  the  red- 
coated  mail-guards'  horns,  and  how  we  envied  the 
coachmen  in  their  new  scarlet  and  gold-glaced  coats, 
and  low-crowned,  broad-brimmed  hats  I 

Yes ;  that  is  a  pretty  sight  to  look  back  upon, 
and  ill-replaced,  as  far  as  seeing  goes,  by  the  Great 
Northern  and  Midland  termini.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  modern  compensatory  replacements  which, 
even  from  an  ocular  point,  are  infinitely  satisfactory; 
by  example,  photographs. 

The  bare  mention  of  photographs  naturally  recalls 
the  system  of  popular  portraiture  which  obtained 
before  it  was  discovered  how  great  an  artist  Jack 
Phoebus  could  be  in  black  and  white.  Are  we  not 
taken  back  to  those  festive  occasions  of  visits  to  such 
haunts  as  the  Thames  Tunnel,  the  wild-beast  shows 
at  fairs,  and  the  chain-pier  at  Brighton — where  dark 
and  gruesome  spectres  were  evoked  at  the  bidding  of 
a  melancholy  magician  by  means  of  black  paper  and 
a  pair  of  scissors  ?  What  dreadful  sombre  and 
gilded  demons  can  we  not  conjure  up  before  us,  as 
we  think  of  those  profiled  presentments  of  ourselves 
and  the  other  notables  of  that  era  ?  Nay,  have  we 
not  somewhere  in  our  possession  a  relic  of  the  art, 
where   flowing  locks,    arched   eyebrows,    eyelashes. 
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frills,  cuffs,  trimmings,  and  other  details  were  super- 
added in  gold  to  the  black,  flat  profile,  at  a  charge  of 
sixpence  extra,  for  the  better  realisation  of  the  like- 
ness? 

Curious  is  it  to  look  back  at  such  shadowy  records 
of  ourselves,  as  we  appeared  in  those  veritable  dark 
ages,  but  more  interesting,  if  not  so  curious  still, 
will  it  be  for  our  youngsters,  when  their  time  for 
looking  back  shall  be  reached,  to  see  themselves  in 
their  progressive  states,  as  they  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  through  the  medium  of  the  photo- 
grapher's camera.  There  are  few  amongst  us,  we 
opine,  who  would  not  be  glad  to  possess  a  series  of 
photographs  from  their  earliest  days,  up  to  the 
present  interesting  period!  Say,  if  we  could  have 
had  our  photographs  taken  on  every  birthday  from 
the  time  we  were  one  year  old,  should  we  not  treasure 
an  album  containing  such  '  cartes-de-visite'  by  the 
time  we  had  reached  our  forty  years  ? 

But  now,  looking  back,  we  are  fain  to  have 
recourse  to  such  few  specimens  as  are  extant  of  the 
^scissors  and  black  paper'  process,  if  we  would 
examine  in  detail  our  features  and  our  finery,  as 
they  existed  during  our  first  and  second  decades. 

Well,  we  must  make  the  best  of  them,  it  is  not 
very  important ;  we  do  not  rely  upon  being  handed 
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down  to  posterity  in  black  and  white,  and  profiled 
portraiture  makes  only  another  item  in  oar  catalogue 
of  trifles  past  and  gone.  If  ^  the  light'  (or  darkness) 
'  of  other  days  has  faded/  and  has  been  supplanted 
by  sunbeams  and  magnesium,  it  only  reminds  us 
that  illumination  too,  as  a  science,  has  become  quite 
another  thing,  as  applied  to  the  rejoicings  necessary 
on  royal  birthdays.  The  twinkling,  feeble,  many- 
coloured  oil-lamps  which  did  duty,  in  lieu  of  gas, 
for  the  devices  of  crowns  and  laurel  wreaths  on  the 
public  buildings,  can  be  quite  well  remembered,  and 
for  private  use,  the  little  square  block  of  clay  to  sup- 
port the  candle  on  the  window-sash  at  the  upper  panes 
is  positively  a  sort  of  household  god  in  our  memory. 
Modern  illumination  likewise,  in  another  sense,  had 
almost  blinded  us  to  the  fact  that  in  connection  with 
our  childhood's  literature  it  was  hardly  known 
when  we  pored  over  the  fortunes  of  '  Jack  and  the 
Bean-stalk,'  and  a  little  later  over  the  adventures  of 
'  Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp.'  A  Christmas 
present  of  the  Arabian  Nights  was  then  but  a  sorry 
dull-looking  volume,  both  outside  and  in,  as  com- 
pared with  the  wonderful  and  sometimes  exquisite 
ornamentation,  illustration,  and  illumination  now 
bestowed  on  annuals  and  gift-books.  Ghromo-litho- 
graphy  may  sometimes  produce  a  too  gaudy  replica 
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of  the  oil  or  water-colour  artist's  skill,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  wood  engravings  have  to  be 
brought  out  may  interfere  with  the  nicer  refinements 
of  which  the  art  is  susceptible ;  but  surely  there  is 
an  advance  upon  the  coarse  old  caricatures  and 
coloured  lithographs  which  were  doing  duty  in  illus- 
trated books,  and  for  wall-decoration  in  cottage  and 
inn,  at  the  time  when  *  Boz'  was  engaged  in  writing 
about,  and  George  Cruikshank  and  Seymour  in 
portraying,  the  doings  of  the  *  Cockney  Sportsman' 
in  the  field.  Days  too  those,  by  the  bye,  ever- 
memorable,  if  only  for  their  immediate  precedence 
of  the  time  when  the  whole  of  the  reading  public  was 
set  in  a  flutter  of  excitement  every  month,  as  the 
first  series  of  our  great  novelist's  green  leaves  were 
periodically  put  forth.  Pickwick  and  *  Boz  !'  Those 
indeed  are  conspicuous  beacons  in  our  retrospect ; 
the  beginning  of  a  new  age  in  literature.  Can  we 
imagine  what  our  world  would  look  like  without  the 
whole  succeeding  mass  of  letter-press  and  illustra- 
tions? Can  we  understand  how  we  should  fare  now 
without  our  weekly  illustrated  and  penny  daily 
papers;  monthly-issued  novels  and  magazines,  and 
our  beloved  Punch  ? 

Hardly !     Look  back  as  we  may,  we  can  hardly 
realise  such  conditions  of  existence,  any  more  than 
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we  can  realise  the  look  of  our  shop-windows  without 
photographs,  or  our  streets  without  volunteers,  omni- 
buses, and  hansom  cabs. 

Upon  the  point  of  laying  down  our  pen,  the  very 
instrument  itself  reminds  us  of  the  epoch  when  the 
goose-quill  was  first  superseded  by  the  then  rare  and 
valuable  steel ;  and  with  the  thought  of  that  mighty 
social  revolution  starts  up  a  list  of  so  many  more 
banished  domestic  utensils,  that  to  set  them  down  in 
rotation  as  they  come  into  our  minds  is  about  all  we 
have  space  for. 

Snuffers,  to  wit !  Let  us  hope  a  pair  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,,  and  in  the  same 
glass  case  with  a  rushlight  in  its  ancient  round-hole- 
perforated  shade ;  with  these,  too,  there  should  be 
the  flint,  steel,  and  tinder-box,  and  a  bundle  of  the 
long,  pointed,  sulphur-tipped  slips  of  wood  called 
matches.  The  first  dawn  of  the  *  Lucifer/  in  the 
shape  of  a  bottle  of  fluid  into  which  had  to  be  dipped 
the  prepared  end  of  the  new  invention  to  produce 
combustion,  likewise  should  have  a  place  in  the 
treasury  of  wonders  in  Great  Eussell-street ;  other- 
wise, like  the  Dodo,  they  will  be  quite  extinct.  A 
pair  of  pattens  and  French  clogs  might  be  added, 
with  the  modern  golosh  to  point  the  contrast,  whilst 
an  interesting  and  variable  annexe  might  be   con- 
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triTed,  where  a  model  of  the  old  Semaphore,  in  use 
to  connect  the  Admiralty  with  the  Downs,  should  be 
set  np ;  and  if  it  would  not  trench  too  far  on  the 
province  of  Madame  Tussand,  a  couple  of  life- 
sized  dummy  presentments  of  two  gentlemen  shoot- 
ing at  each  other  with  pistols,  at  twelve  paces, 
might  illustrate  pertinently,  and  with  high  moral 
teaching  to  the  rising  generation,  the  popular  cus- 
tom of  duelling,  as  it  existed  at  the  time  to  which 
we  are  looking  back. 
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The  outskirts  of  a  wild,  wind-worn  copse,  high  up 
upon  an  open  down,  at  the  head  of  a  thickly  wooded 
glen  near  the  sea ;  a  copse  of  stunted  oaks,  bleached, 
gnarled,  and  twisted  into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes 
by  the  seldom-ceasing  blasts  from  the  south-west, 
the  sombre  masses  of  the  denser  trees  bringing  into 
strong  relief  the  fringe  of  barer  boughs  and  stems, 
help  to  give  them  a  ghostly,  weird,  skeleton-like 
effect,  which  is  not  a  little  added  to  when  the  wind, 
rushing  through  the  branches,  soughs  and  moans  in 
doleful  cadence,  or,  in  an  access  of  violence,  reaches 
to  a  wild  wail;  one  can  fancy  the  withered  trunks 
themselves  at  such  times  endowed  with  life,  and  in 
their  abortive  attempts  to  put  forth  their  natural 
growth,  crying  out  in  the  torments  which  the  gales 
inflict,  screaming  and  struggling  like  mad,  frantic 
fiends,  for  help  which  never  comes.  All  cowering 
in  one  direction,  deformed  by  the  constant  pressure, 
with  no  elasticity  left  to  sway  and  bend  with  the 
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blasts  they  sometimes  give  the  idea  of  aged  hobbling 
dwarfs^  whilst  the  bunches  of  short  stubbly  boughs, 
with  the  gnarls  or  boles  out  of  which  they  grow 
suggest  in  places  the  heads  and  faces  of  these  suffer- 
ing phantoms  of  the  forest,  and,  seen  under  a  gray 
evening  light,  look  like  goblins  and  gnomes,  with 
hair  erect  bristling  with  terror. 

There  is  no  limit  to  what  the  imagination  may 
conjure  up  out  of  this  rugged  fringe  of  weather- 
beaten  trees.  And,  as  the  eye  towards  nightfall, 
when  a  wild  wind  is  blowing,  wanders  from  it  down 
the  glen  on  the  right,  to  where  its  mouth  reveals  a 
great  expanse  of  ocean,  it  must  be  a  dull  soul  that  is 
not  impressed  with  the  weird  romance  of  the  spot. 
Some  low  underwood,  brambles,  furze,  and  fern,  and 
long,  dank  grass,  crouching  at  the  foot  of  the  copse, 
merge  gradually  into  the  soft  turf  of  the  down,  and 
with  a  bit  of  broken  bank  and  narrow  winding  sheep - 
path,  make  up  the  foreground. 

This  was  the  scene  I  had  long  determined  to 
paint,  and  that  I  might  make  studies  for  it,  I  betook 
me,  late  in  October  many  years  ago,  to  an  adjacent 
fishing-town. 

On  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  bent  my  steps 
towards  the  copse.  I  took  the  way  by  the  edge  of 
the  cliffs,  intending  to  skirt  the  side  of  the   glen 
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where  it  ran  up  from  the  sea  to  my  position.  The 
weather  was  beautifully  fine,  the  air  soft  and  quiet^ 
the  very  reverse  of  what  my  subject  required,  but  it 
would  serve  to  make  the  preliminary  notes  and  draw- 
ings in  better  than  rougher,  and  so  late  in  the  year 
it  was  not  likely  I  should  have  to  wait  long  for  a 
change ;  indeed,  the  glass  was  falling,  and  a  shift  of 
wind  within  twelve  hours  was  prognosticated  by  an 
old  fisherman,  with  whom  I  exchanged  a  word  or 
two  soon  after  starting. 

He  was  sitting  half-way  up  the  steps  leading  from 
the  town  to  the  cliffs,  watching  the  coastguard  boat, 
which  was  coming  round  from  the  next  station,  lying 
about  two  miles  to  the  eastward.  She  was  some 
little  distance  out,  for  the  tide  was  low  and  the  shore 
rocky ;  still  we  could  see  that  the  four  blue  jackets 
were  pulling  lustily,  and  that  there  was  something 
lying  huddled  in  a  heap  under  a  piece  of  tarpaulin 
in  the  stern.  As  the  little  craft  drew  closer,  ap- 
parently with  the  intention  of  making  for  the  nearest 
bit  of  landing  beach  in  front  of  the  town,  we  observed 
that  her  cargo,  whatever  it  was,  interested  the  cox- 
swain greatly,  he  would  constantly  bend  over  it,  as 
if  examining  it  curiously. 

*  What  have  they  got  aboard  there,  think  you  ?' 
said  I  to  the  fisherman. 
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*  Well,  I  can't  rightlj  make  out/  he  answered, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand ;  '  my  sight  he's  so 
proper  bad,  it  be'ant  no  good  asking  me  nowadays ; 
can't  you  make  it  out  ?' 

I  could  not  either,  for  when  the  boat  touched  the 
shore  a  crowd  of  beach  folk  gathered  round  her,  and 
she  was  so  hidden  by  them  and  the  fishing  craft 
hauled  up  thereabouts,  that  it  became  impossible  to 
distinguish  exactly  what  was  going  on.  The  burden 
was  landed,  and  was  carried  up  among  the  tarred 
sheds  and  houses  out  of  sight,  followed  by  the  eager 
crowd.  After  a  little  more  speculation  with  the 
fisherman,  I  bade  him  good-day,  and  mounting  to 
the  top  of  the  cliffs,  pursued  my  way. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  lovely  piece  of  shore  on 
the  south  coast  than  that  immediately  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  opening  to  the  glen.  It  is  shut  in 
on  either  hand  by  tall,  crumbling,  yellow  cliffs,  and 
forms  a  sequestered  little  bay,  and,  save  for  the 
coastguard  station  already  referred  to  quite  out  of 
sight,  there  is  no  habitation  within  two  miles.  The 
beauty  of  the  day  and  the  scene,  together  with  my 
walk  and  its  purpose,  soon  drove  all  further  wonder- 
ings  about  the  boat  out  of  my  mind. 

With  such  weather  as  then  prevailed  a  pleasanter 
place,  in  spite  of  its  solitude,  to  sit  and  paint  in 
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could  hardly  ha¥6  been  foondy  than  the  fringe  of  this 
copse.  So^  being  free  from  all  interruptions,  I  was 
as  happy  as  artist  could  be  when  I  sat  down  unde^r 
the  shelter  of  some  tall  furze,  and  began  my  pre- 
liminary drawing. 

The  effect,  as  I  have  said,  was  all  wrong,  but  .by 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there  was  an  inkling 
of  the  tone  and  feeling  I  wanted.  The  fisherman's 
prophecy  was  soon  realised :  the  gentle  air  from  the 
east  died  away,  and  was  followed  by  occasional  puffs 
from  the  opposite  quarter,  very  slight  at  first,  but 
getting  stronger  with  each  succeeding  one,  until  the 
puffs  became  gusts,  and  the  gusts  lapsed  into  a  con- 
tinuous and  ever-increasing  breeze.  A  film,  too,  of 
watery  haze  overspread  the  sky,  becoming,  in  its 
turn,  thicker  and  thicker,  until  it  grew  from  a  rifty 
mackerel  cirrhus  high  up,  into  low  dense  banks  of 
ominous  rain  cloud.  These  shortly  began  throwing 
out  little  skirmishing  drops,  which  fell  with  a  patter 
ofi  my  white  umbrella,  and  by  half-past  four  had 
settled  into  a  persistent  downpour,  sufficient,  with 
the  gathering  darkness,  to  drive  me  homewards. 
This  rain  promised  to  last,  and  it  performed  its 
promise  so  consistently  that  for  the  two  following 
days  I  was  a  prisoner  in  my  lodgings. 

The  glimpse  of  the  stormy  effect  which  the  latter 
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part  of  my  first  day's  work  out  of  doors  had  afforded 
me  was  very  useful^  and  I  managed  to  knock  a  good 
deal  of  it  in  on  my  canvas  from  memory,  and  when 
the  rain  had  ceased  on  the  third  morning,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  wrecks  of  the  storm  clouds  hurrying 
across  the  sky  before  the  unabated  wind,  my  picture 
was  just  in  a  fit  condition  to  go  on  with  on  the  spot. 

The  weather  now  was  all  that  the  subject  re- 
quired :  wild,  gloomy,  menacing,  with  occasional  rifts 
of  silvery  light  bursting  through  the  leaden  clouds, 
and  lighting  up  alternately  in  brilliant  patches 
the  sea,  cliflfs,  and  woods.  Ensconced  under  the 
shelter  of  the  friendly  gorse  bushes,  I  worked  away 
diligently  for  hours ;  growing  more  and  more  in- 
spired with  the  theme,  as  towards  the  afternoon  the 
effects  became  better  and  better.  Now,  indeed,  it 
was  that  one  could  realise  the  weird  character  of  the 
scene,  and  that  the  whistling  winds,  doing  their  part 
most  efficiently,  called  into  existence  that  ghost-like 
life  amongst  the  bare  and  stunted  trees  which  had 
so  much  impressed  me. 

Anything  more  solitary  and  awful  than  the  place 
now  appeared  it  had  never  been  my  fate  to  experi- 
ence, and  as  the  gloaming  increased  and  the  lurid 
tones  of  a  fierce,  but  abortive,  sunset  overspread  the 
sky  and  copse,  I  wrought  myself  up  to  a  pitch  of 
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absorbed  enthusiasm  with  my  work  that  ought,  if 
one's  powers  were  only  commensurate  with  one's 
feelings^  to  have  led  to  a  successful  issue.  In  my 
imagination  I  beheld  the  spectral  trees  endowed  with 
life ;  I  saw  all  in  them  and  more  than  I  have  endea- 
voured to  suggest  in  my  opening  words.  The 
ghostly  rank  of  mad  struggling  skeletons,  with 
crouching  or  upturned  faces  and  knotted  arms  lifted 
to  the  heavens  imploringly;  the  gnome  or  dwarf- 
like shape  of  some  of  the  trees,  intermingling  with 
the  gaunt  thin  shapes  of  others,  and  the  perpetual 
howling,  shrieking,  and  screaming  of  the  hurricane 
which  seemed  to  endow  them  all  with  voices,  pro- 
duced in  me  a  frenzy  of  excitement  never  known  to 
me  before.  I  cannot  convey  with  my  pen  a  tithe  of 
what  I  felt ;  it  was  something  quite  supernatural — 
quite  terrible.  Ah  !  if  I  could  have  put  this  sort  of 
sentiment  on  to  my  canvas  I  should  regret  the  poverty 
of  my  pen  the  less. 

I  am  yet  more  and  more  absorbed  in  my  work. 
The  groaning  shrieking  trees  are  more  alive  than 
ever ;  I  hear  their  mad  meanings  and  pleadings  for 
a  surcease  of  the  wind  which  wrenches  their  every 
joint.  I  fancy  I  see  the  tall  weird  things  stalking 
from  their  places  and  interchanging  positions  as  the 
merciless  hurricane  sweeps  by. 
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At  last,  whilst  looking  np^  I  am  suddenly  con- 
TUiced  I  do  behold  one  of  the  shorter  spectre  stems 
come  forth  from  amidst  its  fellows  into  the  low  under- 
wood, furze,  and  ferns.  I  believe  I  do  see  it  through 
the  now  thickening  misty  light,  with  a  pale  haggard 
face  and  wild  eyes,  stretch  its  body  forward,  and, 
stooping  a  little  towards  some  of  the  bushes,  raise 
its  arms,  and  clutch  eagerly  at  the  swaying  tendrils 
of  the  underwood.  Then  moying  round  to  the  other 
side  of  a  mass  of  ferns,  it  disappears,  and  I  start  to 
my  feet  bewildered  and  amazed,  and  doubting  whether 
I  am  in  my  right  senses. 

Am  I  going  mad  ?  Surely  I  cannot  be  deceived ! 
I  rub  my  eyes,  and  stand  glaring  like  an  idiot.  At 
length,  however,  just  as  I  am  making  a  strong  effort 
to  shake  off  what  I  have  decided  must  be  an  optical 
illusion,  the  result  of  my  over-wrought  fancy,  the 
strange  phantom-like  form  reappears,  and  then  I  see 
that  it  is  a  haggard-looking  young  man,  with  matted 
hair,  long,  pale,  beardless  face,  and  fierce  eyes.  He 
is  without  his  coat,  his  shirt-sleeves  are  torn  and 
besmirched,  and  he  is  gathering  the  hips  and  haws 
from  off  the  bushes  and  devouring  them  eagerly. 
Presently  our  eyes  meet,  and,  with  a  start  and  a  low 
cry,  he  rushes  back  into  the  thicket  like  a  wild  and 
scared  animal. 
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By  this  time  sight  was  dosing  in.  E^ery  mo* 
ment  increased  the  gloom  and  wild  solitude.  I  was 
too  disturbed  to  think  of  further  work  even  if  there 
]|ad  been  enough  light  left^  and  bewildered  and 
scared  myself,  I  packed  np  my  traps  and  made  the 
best  of  my  way  homewards. 

For  the  next  twelve  hours  I  was  in  a  perplexity 
of  strange  doubt  and  uneasiness.  I  slept  but  little ; 
and  only  when  the  bright  morning  sun  streamed  into 
my  room  did  I  feel  sufficiently  reassured  to  assume 
that  perhaps  I  had  been  deceived  by  my  imagination, 
which  had  been  intensely  stimulated.  Once  again, 
then,  the  next  day  found  me  at  my  post,  and  as  the 
morning  was  cheerful  and  clear,  and  I  was  only  filling 
in  some  mechanical  -details  of  the  foreground,  I  was 
possessed  by  very  diflferent  feelings  from  those  of  the 
previous  evening.  When  I  did  once  or  twice  look 
around  and  wonder  if  I  should  see  anything  more  of 
the  strange  being  who  had  so  disturbed  me,  it  was 
with  comparative  indifference.  But  as  the  afternoon 
drew  on,  and  with  it  came  a  slight  renewal  of  the 
suitable  effect,  I  found  myself  involuDtarily  thinking 
more  about  him. 

So  I  determined  to  divert  my  mind  by  breaking 
off  work  for  ten  minutes,  and  eating  the.  snack  of 
luncheon  stored  in  my  haversack.     I  stood  up,  there- 
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fore^  in  front  of  the  easel,  and  whilst  munching  away, 
contemplated  my  picture,  but  without  for  some  time 
comparing  it  with  Nature. 

If  an  idea  of  the  utter  solitude  of  this  place  ha# 
been  ever  so  faintly  conveyed,  it  may  perhaps  a  little 
excuse  my  want  of  courage  when  I  say  that  my  nerve 
entirely  forsook  me  when,  on  looking  up  at  last  in 
the  direction  of  the  copse,  I  suddenly  saw,  standing 
only  three  paces  oflf,  the  figure  which  had  so  strangely 
appeared  the  evening  before  !  There  was  no  doubt 
about  him  this  time ;  no  mistaking  him  for  a  tree  or 
a  ghost  now ;  though  in  truth  he  looked  pale  and 
uncanny  enough  for  either.  I  involuntarily  stepped 
back,  as  I  saw  him,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  for  a  mo- 
ment my  face  was  as  pale  as  his.  My  heart  gave  a 
jump  into  my  throat,  so  unexpected  and  appalling 
was  his  appearance.  A.  mere  lad,  and  terribly  thin, 
yet  tall  and  very  powerfully  built,  he  seemed  as  if  he 
were  going  to  spring  upon  me.  His  lantern-jawed 
beardless  face,  disfigured  by  a  freshly-made  wound 
across  the  right  temple,  his  dark  eyes,  heavy  eye- 
brows, and  uncovered  head,  with  dishevelled  matted 
hair,  his  tattered,  besmirched,  though  once  decent, 
suit  of  grey  tweed,  gave  him  an  aspect  very  start- 
ling. 

Before  I  had  time  to  recover  my  wits,  he  had 
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again  come  within  a  yard  of  me^  and,  with  extended 
arms,  said,  in  a  low,  imploring,  husky  voice,  *  Spare 
me  a  morsel,  I  am  starving  !'  and  he  clutched  eagerly 
.^t  the  remaining  crust  in  my  hand.  Directly  he 
spoke,  there  was  something  about  him  which  re- 
assured me,  and  I  gave  him  the  remainder  of  my 
scanty  meal.  Fiercely  thrusting  it  into  his  mouth, 
he  continued  in  hurried  broken  accents : 

'  I  think  I  may  trust  you.  Perhaps  you  could 
help  me  if  you  knew  how  I  came  to  be  here.  Yes,  I 
will  tell  you,  but  not  in  the  open ;  come  into  the 
wood,  I  am  afraid  of  being  seen,  of  being  caught,  of 
being  hanged !'  and  in  the  most  excited  manner,  he 
moved  towards  the  thicket,  nervously  beckoning  me 
to  follow.  Curiosity,  and  a  pitying  interest,  suc- 
ceeded my  passing  fear  and  doubt,  and  I  went  after 
him  without  hesitation.  His  steps  were  so  rapid,  as 
he  pushed  blindly  through  the  underwood,  that  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  him ;  moreover, 
what  with  the  fading  light,  and  the  increasing 
density  of  the  copse,  I  almost  lost  sight  of  him 
several  times.  At  length,  after  going  a  considerable 
distance,  he  stopped  at  a  spot  where  the  autumn- 
tinted  foliage  was  a  little  less  thick,  and  where,  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  lay  a  knapsack  and  light  sort  of 
overcoat. 


Flinging  himself  down  upon  them  he  said,  in  the 
same  distracted  tone : 

'  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  or  how  to  act !  I  had 
better  give  myself  up,  and  have  done  with  it,  for  I. 
shall  die  if  I  stop  here!'  And,  without  giving  mS 
time  to  speak,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  put  his  hands 
on  my  shoulder,  leaned  his  head  upon  them,  and 
burst  into  tears.  Then  he  went  on,  in  broken  sen- 
tences :  *  No,  I'll  tell  you  first,  and  you  can  give  me 
up,  or  help  me  to  escape,  it  won't  matter  which.  I 
have  been  hiding  in  this  wood  for  four  days — I  think 
it  is  four — but  I  hardly  know ;  I  am  soaked  to  the 
skin,  and  am  faint  for  want  of  food.' 

Feeling  for  my  flask,  and  putting  it  to  his  lips,  I 
said,  *  Tell  me  what  you  have  done,  and  what  has 
driven  you  to  this ;'  for  strange  as  the  whole  affair 
was,  I  still  felt  that  whatever  had  happened  he  was 
sorely  in  need  of  help.  The  stimulant  steadied  him 
a  little ;  he  ceased  trembling,  raised  his  head,  and 
for  a  moment  looked  straight  at  me,  but  only  for  a 
moment ;  he  seemed  unable  to  meet  my  gaze,  and 
his  face  now  struck  me  as  being  one  of  the  weakest  I 
had  ever  seen.  It  was  like  a  sickly  infant's,  rather 
than  a  man's,  and  the  tears  still  trickling  down  his 
wan  cheeks  added  to  this  effect,  and  had  it  not 
been  painful,  it  would  have  been  ludicrous.     I  re- 
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peaied  my  qaestioiiy  pvommng  io  do  wkat  I  eonld 
for  him. 

^ O  !  I  have  been  a  fool !'  he  went  on.  'If  I  hod 
only  told  somebody  at  first ;  bnt  now  it  mast  look  as 
j^  I  were  guilty ;  bnt,  as  God  is  my  judge,  I  did  not 
mean  to  do  it,  and  the  sight  turned  my  brain.' 

'  Explain  what  you  mean/  I  said,  beginning  for 
the  first  time  to  think  that  he  was,  perhaps,  out  of 
his  mind. 

'  If  you  will  come  with  me,'  he  said,  *  I'll  show 
you  where  it  happened,  and  how  it  happened,  but  I 
dare  not  go  alone ;  perhaps  he  has  not  been  found, 
and  may  be  there  still,  and  I  could  not  bear  it !' 

I  hesitated  as  he  moved  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  that  by  which  we  had  come. 

*  Ah  !  you  are  afraid,  and  no  wonder ;  but  if  I  tell 
you  more,  perhaps  you  won't  be ;  I  will  never  raise 
my  hand  in  violence  again,'  he  said,  returning  to 
where  I  stood.  Then,  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  for  a  minute,  as  if  trying  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  and  again  went  on,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground : 

*  Well,  I  had  got  a  fortnight's  holiday,  the  first  I 
have  ever  had,  and  I  walked  all  the  way  from  London 
with  a  knapsack  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  I  took 
a  week  to  get  down  here ;  and  four  days  ago  I  was 
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on  the  shore  there  in  the  morning,  had  gone  down 
through  this  glen  that  I  had  heard  so  mnch  of,  and 
came  out  on  the  beach.  It  was  quite  early,  and  I 
had  slept  at  a  roadside  inn,  and  I  think  he  must 
have  seen  me  and  followed  me  from  there,  for  I  was 
no  sooner  down,  by  the  sea  than  he  came  up,  as  if  he 
also  had  come  through  the  glen.  He  began  to  beg 
at  first,  and  I  gave  him  a  trifle ;  then  he  asked  for 
more,  and  grew  insolent,  and  I  turned-  back  to  get 
rid  of  him.' 

*  Who  ?  whom  are  you  speaking  of?*  I  inquired. 

*  Who  ?'  repeated  my  strange  companion,  lower- 
ing his  voice  to  a  whisper ;  *  why,  the  man  I  have 
murdered !  Yes,  murdered !  for  just  as  I  got  into 
the  wood  again,  he  sprang  upon  me,  cut  my  fore- 
head open  with  a  heavy  stone,  and  tried  to  throttle 
me ;  but  I  was  too  strong,  I  threw  him  oflf  in  a  mo- 
ment, and,  as  I  did  so,  dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  side 
of  the  head,  and  he  fell — yes — fell  senseless  at  my 
feet.  Nothing  that  I  could  do  afterwards  seemed  of 
any  use,  he  never  moved.  Then,  when  I  saw  he 
was  dead — there  in  the  footpath — I  say,  the  sight 
turned  my  brain,  and  instead  of  calling  or  going  for 
help,  I  stood  looking  at  him  like  a  fool.  The  place 
was  so  lonely,  not  a  creature.about ;  the  wood,  and 
the  shore,  and  the  solitude  were  so  strange  to  me — 
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to  me  who  have  been  used  to  nothing  bat  crowded 
streets  all  my  life.  After  a  long  while — I  don't  know 
how  long — and  I  could  do  nothing  to  restore  him^ 
j^  heard  voices  approaching,  and  I  thought  if  I  was 
found  with  his  body  there,  no  one  would  believe  my 
story ;  how  could  I  explain  it,  and  prove  it  to  be 
true  ?  So  I  dragged  him  in  amongst  the  trees,  up 
to  a  place  where  a  low  bit  of  cliff  overhangs  the 
beach,  and  there,  at  the  top,  I  left  him,  and  in  ab- 
ject terror  ran  and  hid  myself  here  in  the  most 
remote  part  of  the  wood,  for  the  voices  seemed  to  be 
following  and  calling  after  me.  At  last  they  died 
away,  but  I  dare  not  move.  I  feared  to  show  myself, 
and  in  my  excitement  and  misery  fell  exhausted.  By 
and  by  it  came  on  to  rain  and  blow,  and  got  dark, 
and  I  crouched  under  this  tree  and  passed  the  night 
here ;  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  it  rained,  and 
the  whole  of  the  next,  and  I  dared  not  move.  I 
think  I  must  have  been  in  a  kind  of  stupor  the  best 
part  of  the  time,  and  it  seemed  to  be  only  hunger 
which  brought  me  at  all  to  myself.  I  ate  the  biscuit 
or  two  I  had  with  me,  and  grew  more  ravenous  after 
I  had  swallowed  them,  yet  I  could  not  make  my 
mind  up  to  leave  this  hiding-place;  I  could  see 
nothing  but  him  before  me,  and  behind  me,  and 
everywhere  I  turned  my  head ;  and  the  howling  of 
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the  wind  through  the  trees  sounded  like  voices  in 
pursuit.  Somehow  at  last  I  knew  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing and  setting,  there  was  a  red  glare  before  my 
eyes,  and  I  took  my  soaked  coat  off,  hoping  to  dry 
it,  and  crept  out  in  the  twilight  and  began  eating  the 
berries  I  saw  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood.  Then, 
too,  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time,  and  I  flew  back 
here  in  greater  terror  than  ever.  I  thought  I  was 
discovered  !  Once  more  I  must  have  swooned,  for  I 
remember  nothing  afterwards  till  it  was  broad  day- 
light. Starvation  drove  me  again  to  seek  the  ber- 
ries, and  when  for  the  second  time  I  saw  you,  and 
with  food  in  your  hands,  hunger  overcame  every 
other  feeling.' 

Gasping  and  shooting  out  his  sentences  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  I  had  great  difficulty  at  times  in 
understanding  the  unfortunate  young  man,  and  due 
only  to  my  subsequent  recollection  of  the  whole 
strange  business  is  the  coherence  of  this  part  of  my 
story  and  his.  I  really  did  not  take  half  of  it  in  at 
the  time ;  however,  I  was  impressed  by  his  words. 
Mid  the  exceeding  folly  and  weakness  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty  in  thus  concealing  himself.  Thus  much 
I  comprehended  at  the  time,  fully  as  well  as  that 
the  baby  face  and  head  were  gifted  with  little  better 
than  a  baby's  brains.     Made  the  recipient  of  his 
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confession,  and  fully  believing  it  myself,  there  might 
nevertheless  be  some  difficulty  in  inducing  others 
to  do  so.  Come  what  might,  the  first  step,  I  felt, 
would  be  to  make  the  police  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances,  and  at  once,  if  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
implicated  also. 

Hurriedly  fetching  my  traps,  and  returning  to 
the  lad,  I  insisted  on  his  going  with  me  to  the  town. 
He  reluctantly  consented,  and  only  on  the  condition 
that  I  would  first  follow  him  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  deposited  the  body,  to  see  whether  it  had  been 
found.  Eapidly  growing  dark  as  it  was,  I  hastened 
him  forward,  explaining,  as  he  led  the  way,  the 
necessity  for  immediate  action,  and  learning  by 
snatches  that  the  man  who  had  attacked  him  was  an 
ill-looking  tramp,  pretending  to  sell  combs ;  and 
that  he  himself,  barely  seventeen  years  of  age,  was 
a  young  clerk  in  a  merchant's  office  in  the  City  with 
only  three  more  days  left  out  of  his  fortnight's  leave. 

On  approaching  the  mouth  of  the  glen  he  trembled 
violently ;  it  was  not  a  pleasant  quest.  As  we  emerged 
from  the  thicket  into  the  narrow  broken  path,  there 
was  only  just  sufficient  light  left  for  him  to  point 
out  the  spot  where  he  had  struck  the  fatal  blow,  and 
to  show  how  he  had  then  dragged  the  man  up  through 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wood,  to  the  edge  of  the  low 
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cliff.  With  a  beating  heart  I  pushed  on  through  the 
gloaming,  expecting  to  come  upon  a  horrible  sight. 

'  Here/  said  my  companion, '  is  where  I  left  him ; 
here  just  at  the  edge.'  But  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen,  and  I  began  half  to  suspect  that  the  story  was 
the  terrible  hallucination  of  a  madman  after  all,  when 
I  suddenly  remembered  the  coastguard  boat  with  its 
mysterious  cargo.  Now  I  fancied  I  saw  the  whole 
affair  clearly,  for  I  had  had  a  kind  of  conviction  at 
the  time  that  it  was  a  dead  body  I  had  seen  landed 
on  the  beach. 

To  hurry  home  by  the  nearest  cut  across  the 
cliffs,  and  to  house  my  companion  in  my  lodgings 
whilst  I  made  inquiries,  was  obviously  the  next  step. 
An  hour  and  a  half  later  I  had  been  to  the  police  and 
to  the  infirmary,  and  learned  that  the  coastguards- 
men  had  found  the  man,  probably  not  long  after  he 
had  been  left  for  dead ;  but  seeing  some  signs  of  life 
they  manned  their  boat,  and  took  the  speediest  means 
of  getting  him  looked  to.  He  had  been  only  severely 
stunned,  and  on  coming  to  himself  would  give  no 
account  of  what  had  happened,  and  departed,  once 
more  to  tramp  through  the  country,  and  to  commit 
any  further  acts  of  brigandage  which  opportunity 
might  suggest. 

NeeJless  to  add,  I  packed  the  wretched  young 
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cockney  off  to  bis  home  the  next  day,  trusting  that 
he  had  learned  a  lesson  that  would  last  him  for  life. 

I  had  two  or  three  more  days'  work  on  the  skirts 
of  the  '  Weird  Woodland.'  The  picture  did  not  turn 
out  so  successfully  as  it  ought ;  but  I  never  look  at 
the  sketches  and  studies  for  it  in  some  moods  without 
recalling  the  sensations  I  experienced  on  first  behold- 
ing the  ghost-like  apparition  of  the  young  man  as  he 
emerged  from  the  trees.  They  were  very  startling 
at  the  time,  and  as  no  power  that  my  brush  possesses 
could  ever  record  them,  I  have  been  induced  to  try  if 
there  were  sufficient  in  my  pen. 


BOURNEMOUTH— 1869. 


A  PLEASANT  spot  indeed  is  that  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  Hampshire,  where  stands  the  villa-studded 
little  town  of  Bournemouth.  Bleak  and  barren  in 
the  dreary  winter  weather  the  district  may  have 
looked  in  its  general  aspect  when,  forty  years  ago, 
and  with  only  a  few  fishermen's  houses  nestled 
down  in  its  valley,  it  was  known  as  Poole  Heath. 
Unpromising  enough  it  might  then  have  appeared,  as 
a  locality  whereon  to  establish  a  watering-place,  that 
should  become  celebrated  as  a  winter  residence  for 
the  most  delicate  of  invalids.  But  now  that  some  of 
its  vast  fir-woods,  and  its  wide  open  stretches  of 
gorse,  broom,  and  heather^clad  moor  have  been 
intersected  by  winding  roads  and  rough  clearings, 
enabling  us  to  penetrate  the  multitude  of  cheerful 
and  protected  little  nooks  to  be  found  in  the  midst 
of  its  ever-green  copses  and  brilliant-coloured  slopes, 
the  present  popularity  of  the  place  is  no  longer  sur- 
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prising.  As  the  dryness  of  its  soil,  and  its  genial 
though  not  relaxing  climate,  have  shown  it  to  he  tho- 
roughly available  as  a  '  sanatorium/  it  need  not  be 
wondered  at  that  even  the  healthy  and  robust  also 
find  in  it  attractions  as  a  summer  resort ;  and  since 
my  experience  of  it  under  the  latter  conditions  has 
been  so  satisfactory,  it  seems  but  the  most  natural 
and  common  act  of  gratitude  to  sing  its  praises. 

Nowadays,  however,  when  each  locality  aspiring 
to  the  name  of  watering-place  is  beset  by  flocks  of 
pleasure-  or  health-seekers,  and  when  the  modern 
facilities  for  rapid  communication  have  placed  it 
within  easy  reach  of  all  whose  means  are  not  too 
circumscribed,  and  when  its  name  consequently  has 
become  a  household  word,  there  is  doubtless  some 
dilBBculty  in  writing  or  saying  anything  about  it, 
which  has  not  already  been  given  to  the  world  in  a 
thousand  different  forms.  Still,  just  as  the  work  of 
no  two  painters  portraying  the  same  scene  or  object 
is  identical,  so  no  place  ever  impresses  two  people 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  and  therefore  no  two 
descriptions  of  it  are  ever  likely  to  suggest  precisely 
the  same  ideas  in  the  minds  of  readers.  I  do  not 
wish  to  give  a  guide-book-like  account  of  Bourne- 
mouth, nor  to  drift  into  statistical  records  of  its 
population,  its  form  of  government,  whether  by  com- 
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missioners,  or  mayor  and  corporation;  nor  to  cull 
from  the  local  newspaper  and  to  point  out,  with  the 
fidelity  of  that  journal,  the  improvements  in  progress 
on  the  pier  and  elsewhere,  or  the  time  at  which  it 
will  be  high  water  on  every  day  in  the  week ;  nor  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  entertainments  provided 
at  the  Assembly-rooms  for  the  visitors,  in  the  shape 
of  concerts,  opera-troupes,  wandering  magicians,  and 
other  semi-itinerant  entertainers.  All  this  would  be 
the  work  of  a  different  pen  from  mine,  and  would 
give  a  stranger  very  little  idea  of  the  real  enjoyment 
to  be  got  out  of  a  sojourn  in  the  place. 

Nor,  as  I  hold,  would  a  minute  detail  of  the 
geological  formation  of  the  coast,  combined  with  a 
record  of  its  '  flora,'  its  *  algae,'  and  its  '  mollusca,' 
&c.,  together  with  a  chemical  analysis  of  its  mineral 
springs,  help  him  very  much ;  and  even  ample  quota- 
tions from  the  faculty,  as  to  the  salubrity  and  mean 
temperature  of  the  climate,  would  not  farther  the 
object  I  have  in  view.  No ;  what  I  want  to  insist 
on  broadly  is,  that  if  an  individual,  toil-worn,  nerve- 
strained,  and  brain-weary,  wishes  for  rest  and  utter 
quietude,  in  conjunction  with  the  most  delightful  air 
impregnated  with  the  freshest  and  most  invigorating 
odours  obtainable  from  vegetation,  in  conjunction 
with  the  briny  smell  of  the  ocean,  he  need  go  no 
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farther  for  his  month  or  six  weeks'  holiday  than  can 
be  reached  by  a  four  hours*  journey  on  the  South- 
western Kailway. 

Presupposing  that  he  is  of  a  tranquil  turn  of 
mind^  and  can  be  content  to  still  his  aspirations  after 
excitement,  and  give  nature  a  chance  of  recovering 
herself  from  the  effects  of  overwork  or  illness,  by  the 
enjoyment  of  a  complete  dolce  far  niente,  of  quiet 
strolls  and  loungings  with  a  pleasant  book  through 
shady  paths,  studded  with  seats  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, in  a  very  pretty,  natural,  valley  garden  ;  and 
if  he  be  not  afraid  of  being  bored  by  the  uneventful 
entourage  of  a  watering-place  that  has  grown  into 
existence  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  invalids  or 
convalescents;  if  he  can  appreciate  that  enviable 
peace  of  mind  which  allows  him  to  take  pleasure  in 
throwing  stones  into  the  sea,  and  resting  his  gaze  at 
times  upon  as  delightful  a  bay  as  may  be  found  in 
the  South  of  England, — I  predict  he  will  glory  in 
his  remembrances  of  his  stay  at  Bournemouth.  Of 
course,  if  he  be  a  sportsman,  and  otherwise  given  to 
the  active  occupations  of  a  country  life,  or  a  yachts- 
man, constantly  desiring  to  plough  the  main,  or  in 
any  way  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  the  robust  beyond 
pedestrianism,  or  of  course  if  he  wants  the  excite- 
ment and  peacock-like  gaieties  of  a  fashionable  resort, 
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he  mnst  steer  clear  of  it ;  but  given  the  requirements 
I  have  stated,  and  here  they  are  amply  met,  and  met 
in  a  way  that  by  no  means  precludes  him  from  the 
advantages  of  a  well-shopped  town,  a  tolerably  early 
daily  London  newspaper,  and  a  residence  in  a  good 
modern  house, — there  is  no  occasion  for  him  to  give 
up  any  of  the  little  groove-like  habits  which,  as  a 
Londoner  or  other  town-bred  creature,  are  probably 
very  dear  to  him.  He  need  not  anticipate  the  isola- 
tion and  dulness,  as  well  as  the  homely  accommoda- 
tion, of  the  mere  fishing-village  apartments ;  there 
are  no  sanded  floors,  and  scantily  carpeted  bedrooms ; 
and  the  resources  of  the  larder  and  cellar  go  far 
beyond  the  '  bucolic  eggs  and  bacon,'  and  hard  flat 
ale,  indigenous  to  the  remote  and  economical  rustic 
resorts  dotted  here  and  there  about  the  shores  of  our 
island.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  in  looking 
forward  to  the  comforts  of  civilised  with  rural  life, 
need  he  fear  that  he  will  come  upon  the  ordinary 
bare-faced,  bay- windowed,  seaside  lodging-house, 
situated  in  a  continuous  row  or  pretentious  crescent ; 
and  should  economy  necessarily  enter  largely  into 
his  consideration,  he  will  not  be  driven  into  a  nar- 
row street,  at  right-angles  with  a  prim  cliff  front  and 
straight  roadway  flanked  by  the  gritty  esplanade. 
He  will  not  have  to  contend  with  a  vituperative. 
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grim-visaged,  larcenic  landlady  anent  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  cold  meat^  butter,  bread,  and  bitter 
beer,  after  the  manner  of  his  usual  experience  on  the 
seaboard  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  There  are  no  Marine- 
terraces,  Albion-parades,  Battery-rows,  Cliff-forts,  or 
Royal-crescents;  no  promenades  paved  with  red 
brick,  uneven  flag-stones,  or  sticky,  puddle-collecting 
asphalte,  skirted  by  mangy  turf,  and  ineffectually 
guarded  from  the  inroads  of  donkeys  and  the  native 
infantry  by  posts  and  spiked  chains. 

No;  instead  of  all  this,  he  will  find  himself 
landed,  after  an  hour's  drive  from  the  Christchurch 
Station,  upon  a  broad  undulating  heather-clad  heath, 
with  large  masses  of  pine  woods,  and  groups  of 
Scotch  firs,  stretching  in  every  direction ;  indeed,  he 
will  have  come  upon  this  heath-land  within  a  mile  of 
his  leaving  the  railway ;  and  the  good  road  running 
parallel  with,  though  somewhat  removed  from,  the 
sea,  will  have  taken  him  across  the  sort  of  country 
which,  forty  years  ago,  and  before  Bournemouth  was, 
stretched,  as  I  have  said,  right  away,  with  few  signs 
of  bricks  and  mortar,  from  the  town  of  Christchurch 
to  that  of  Poole.  He  will  pass  through  avenues  and 
almost  forests  of  pine-trees,  redolent  of  that  healthy, 
stimulating,  half-turpentiny  smell  peculiar  to  them ; 
and  as  he  approaches  Bournemouth  itself,  he  will 
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come  upon  modern  villas  built  at  intervals,  in  rough 
clearings  made  for  them  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
woods.  These  dwellings  become  of  course  more 
numerous  as  the  town  is  reached,  but  are  scarcely 
ever  set  up  close  together ;  each  house  having  an 
ample  garden  surrounding  it,  enclosing  in  many  cases 
natural  shrubberies  of  evergreen  and  pine  copse, 
which  have  been  only  so  far  trimmed  and  cut  as  to 
afford  a  winding  path  or  two,  and  a  peep  of  the  sea, 
through  their  fragrant  and  picturesque  bowers.  The 
shop  part  of  the  town,  even,  is  nowhere  continuous 
for  any  distance ;  there  is  certainly  a  little  bit  of 
street,  and  a  somewhat  ambitious  arcade  of  shops ; 
but  elsewhere  groups  of  trees,  meadow-land,  and 
broad  open  roads  winding  round  wooded  knolls  or 
sloping  banks,  flanked  by  the  accustomed  villa-like 
residences  with  their  surrounding  shrubberies,  are 
constantly  intervening  at  every  turn. 

If  a  part  of  that  road  from  Brussels  to  "Waterloo 
which  passes  through  the  forest  of  Soignies  was 
tacked  on  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  several  patches  of 
Aldershot,  Ascot,  and  Hampstead  Heaths,  and 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  sandy  cliffs  of 
considerable  altitude,  with  a  Scotch  moor  added  on, 
and  a  proportion  of  foreign-looking  gardens  inter- 
spersing the  principal  valley  leading  down  to  the 
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coast,  and  then  was  set  up  in  the  midst  of  all  this  a 
sort  of  combination  of  the  best  part  of  St.  John's 
Wood,  and  Sarbiton-on-Thames,  a  fair  idea  of  Bourne- 
mouth might  be  arrived  at. 

No  noisy  brazen-faced  caravanserai-like  '  Grand 
HoteP  rears  its  sixteen  stories  high  above  the  sur- 
rounding heights,  blocking  out  the  view,  and  con- 
fronting one  from  all  parts  of  the  beach;  but  instead, 
a  pleasant  garden-surrounded  hostelry  called  '  the 
Bath,'  situated  half-way  up  the  eastern  eliflf,  com- 
manding a  prospect  of  the  Needles  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  together  with  the  bay  formed  to  the  east- 
ward by  Christchurch  Head,  and  to  the  west  by  the 
broad  estuary  running  past  Branksea  island,  of 
Colonel  Waugh  notoriety,  up  to  Poole  Harbour,  and 
by  the  bold  promontory  of  the  Purbeck  Hills,  where 
they  slope  down  to  the  picturesque  village  of  Stud- 
land,  and,  terminating  with  the  ragged  rocks  known 
as  *  Old  Harry,'  just  shut  out  from  sight  the  stone- 
quarry-like  little  town  of  Swanage.  The  'Pier 
HoteF — where,  too,  are  the  Assembly-rooms — like- 
wise lies  pleasantly  beside  the  foreign-looking 
garden  enclosure,  amidst  the  fir-trees  and  dark 
changeless  green  of  which  comes  winding  and  trick- 
ling the  little  streamlet  called  the  Bourne,  the 
mouth   of  which,    though   closed   from   view   as  it 
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debouches  into  the  sea,  nevertheless  gives  its  name 
to  the  place. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  hackney-carriages 
are  unknown  because  there  are  no  long  rows  of 
shabby-genteel,  badly-horsed  flies,  with  their  face- 
tious, ill-favoured,  whip-sucking,  extortionate  drivers, 
stretching  along  the  sandy  plage,  or  congregating 
round  the  pleasure-groundsi  Nor,  because  you 
have  not  to  wait  amongst  the  usual  motley  beach - 
crowd  of  long-haired  maidens,  crisp-curled  matrons, 
shrill  -  voiced  nursery  -  maids,  truculent  children, 
itinerant  vendors  of  sweetstufi",  negro  melodists, 
Punch-and-Judy,  and  performing  monkeys,  to  take 
your  turn  before  you  obtain  the  privilege  of  being 
dipped  under  the  rolling  breakers,  by  a  blowsy  old 
blue-gowned  bathing  woman,  need  it  be  supposed 
that  the  advantages  of  lea  bains  de  mer  are  absent. 
There  are  plenty  of  bathing-machines  always  obtain- 
able, though  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  charge 
for  the  use  thereof  is  absurdly  high.  Sailing-boats 
likewise  it  is  possible  to  hire;  but  you  are  not 
importuned  by  the  boatmen  with  long-winded  stories, 
having  for  their  sensational  climax  a  desire  to  drink 
your  health,  or  pass  an  opinion  on  the  flavour  of 
your  tobacco. 

There  are  reading-rooms  and   a   library  at   the 
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foot  of  the  East  Cliff;  and  of  coarse  there  is  a  pier, 
or  rather  a  part  of  one,  for  the  end  of  it  was  carried 
away  some  years  ago  by  a  severe  gale  from  the 
south-east,  the  quarter  whence  the  heaviest  seas  roll 
in.  Kepairs  are  going  forward,  however;  old 
wooden  piles  are  being  replaced  by  the  neat  iron, 
spider-like  supports  indigenous  to  modem  piers  ; 
and  perhaps  before  these  lines  are  in  print  the  whole 
structure  may  be  restored  to  its  original  length,  in 
conjunction  with  greater  security.  Naturally  there 
is  a  band  to  be  heard  there,  now  and  then,  on  fine 
evenings ;  and  although  I  suppose  no  assemblage  of 
houses  is  exempt  from  the  occasional  inroads  of  the 
insolent  German  boys,  with  their  horribly  out-of-tune 
bassoons  and  French  horns,  the  place  is  remarkably 
free  from  the  curse  of  nomadic  music,  and  such  a 
thing  as  a  street-organ  was  not  once  heard  during 
the  whole  of  tny  six  weeks*  stay. 

The  villa-like  character  of  the  residences  may  be 
open  to  the  objection  so  easily  raised  against  the 
intrusion  of  all  such  edifices  on  the  rural  and  pic- 
turesque ;  yet,  seeing  that  the  demand  for  house-room 
is  ever  increasing,  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  could  have 
been  more  judiciously  met  by  any  system  of  building, 
or  by  one  that  would  have  interfered  less  with  the 
natural,  yet  unpretentious,  beauties  of  the  locality. 
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Care  always  seems  to  be  taken  never  to  cut  away  a 
bit  of  natural  herbage  (much  less  a  tree)  that  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  remove.  The  consequence  is, 
that  though  there  may  be  here  and  there  a  certain 
cockneyfied,  impertinent  look  about  the  buildings 
themselves,  they  are  so  shut  in  and  guarded  by  the 
pine  foliage,  that  their  more  obtrusive  features  are 
considerably  softened,  and  in  many  cases  harmonise 
admirably  with  the  character  of  the  ground  and  its 
surroundings.  Notably  is  this  the  case  at  the  cliflf- 
side  of  the  village  ofBoscombe,  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  eastward  of  Bournemouth  itself,  and  where  is 
going  forward  a  vast  deal  of  fresh  '  bricking  and  mor- 
tariug.*  Yet,  thanks  to  the  judicious  and  skilful 
designs,  both  for  the  houses  and  pleasure-grounds, 
of  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  one  of  the  most  talented  young 
architects  of  the  day,  the  Boscombe-Spa  Estate  (for 
the  spot  boasts  of  a  very  fine  chalybeate  spring  close 
to  the  shore,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Boscombe  Chine) 
promises  to  become  really  quite  a  picturesque  addition 
to  the  rural  attractions  of  the  coast. 

Internally,  too,  the  houses  are  wonderfully  com- 
fortable with  their  wide  passages  and  lofty  rooms,  not 
placed  with  the  monotonous  regularity  of  the  draw- 
ing-room-above-dining-room principle,  but  contrived 
so  as  to  give  always  a  pleasant  outlook  either  upon 
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copse  or  cliff.  Cheerful  to  a  degree  also  is  the  some- 
what nnusual  custom  of  having  a  window  over  the 
fireplace  (with  a  sliding  mirror  to  act  as  shutter  hy 
night),  giving  out  upon  a  hright  peep  of  sea,  or  upon 
a  conservatory  and  pretty  garden,  thus  enabling  a 
prisoner  to  the  house  to  sit  snugly  by  the  warm 
hearth,  and  yet  feast  his  eyes  upon  the  beauties  of 
the  outer  world. 

So  that  when  we  come  to  remember  how,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  every  internal  modern  improvement 
accompanies  such  abodes,  we  may  surely  forgive  the 
encroachment  which  Bournemouth  has  made,  and  is 
making,  upon  Nature's  domain ;  especially  when, 
after  all,  the  face  of  the  country  is  such  that  it 
could  never  become  very  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  an 
artist.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
sketcher  would  find  no  food  for  his  pencil ;  many  and 
many  a  bright  little  study  of  colour  arid  picturesque 
sweep  of  shore  or  open  heath  being  obtainable  along 
the  cliff-side  or  up  the  numerous  chines — which, 
worn  by  tiny  streams  through  the  sandy  soil,  inter- 
sect the  coast  at  right  angles — or  looking  across  the 
open  country  to  the  west,  where  the  pine-trees  give 
way  to  as  wild  a  bit  of  Scotch  heather-land  and  moor, 
as  a  landscape-painter  might  hope  to  see  this  side  of 
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the  Tweed.  He  will  farther  find,  by  crossing  the 
broad  estuary  by  the  ferry  at  Branksea  island,  ample 
material  for  his  folio  amongst  the  Purbeck  Hills,  or. 
at  the  somewhat  distant  rains  of  Corfe  Castle,  as 
well  as  at  the  more  contiguous  village  of  Studland, 
where  primitive  thatched  cottages  and  majestic  elms 
nestle  with  peculiar  picturesqueness  under  the  sha- 
dow of  the  'Old  Harry'  headland,  close  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  The  coast  near  Swanage,  quite  within 
reach,  is  likewise  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  artist; 
and  in  fair  weather  numerous  steamboats  ply  between 
Weymouth  or  Poole  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  touching 
at  all  the  notable  points,  from  Lulworth  Cove  on  the 
west  to  Alum  Bay  and  Byde  on  the  east,  thus 
affording  an  easy  mode  of  transit  for  any  energetic 
sketcher  who  may  make  Bournemouth  his  head- 
quarters. 

Such  surroundings  and  points  in  a  place  as  I 
have  thus  touched  upon  should  surely  render  it 
attractive  as  a  resort  for  the  sort  of  visitor  I  have 
had  in  my  mind's  eye ;  the  sort  of  individual  who,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  forms  one  of  a  very  large 
class  of  the  summer  sea-side  watering-place  haunters. 
Of  course  we  know  how  advantageous  Bournemouth 
is  supposed  to  be  as  a  winter  residence  for  invalids  ; 
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and  I  can  readily  conceive  that,  even  then,  mnch 
that  renders  it  attractive  in  the  summer  still 
remains.  Its  equahle,  dry,  warm,  yet  not  relaxing 
climate ;  the  ever-green,  fragrant  character  of  its 
shrubberies  and  foliage,  and  the  shelter  from  the 
coldest  winds  which  these  and  the  valley,  in  most 
places,  aflPbrd  to  the  thoroughly  comfortable  houses  ; 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  reached — an  ease 
which  will  be  increased  shortly  by  the  opening  of 
a  railway  through  from  Christchurch — are  circum- 
stances which  go  to  justify  the  celebrity  its  climate 
has  attained  as  a  palliative  for  that  disease  which  is 
the  scourge  of  our  country.  And  this  brings  me, 
unhappily,  to  the  one  dark  spot  in  my  picture ;  for 
undoubtedly  this  same  *  Bourne,'  as  the  natives  call 
it,  for  they  never  add  its  second  syllable,  is  one  from 
which  very  many  travellers  never  return ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  a  depressing  effect  observable  now 
and  then  about  it.  There  are  very  few  people  ever 
to  be  seen  abroad  after  sunset,  or  in  anything  like 
doubtful  weather.  There  is  a  general  prevalence 
also  of  the  sombre  in  costume ;  and  too  often  are  we 
struck  by  the  hectic  flush  and  preternatural  brilliancy 
of  eye  so  unmistakable  amongst  the  victims  of  con- 
sumption. 
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In  addition,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  morbid 
tendency  to  dally  with  and  make  the  most  of  these 
sad  characteristics ;    notably   in   the   reprehensible 
habit  of  ostentatiously  exposing  photographs  of  the 
churchyard  and  particular  graves,  reminding  one  of 
the  melancholy  Willis,  in   the  clever  story  of  the 
Semi-detached   House,   whose   lugubrious  imagina- 
tion induced  him  to  present  his  child  with  an  in- 
genious but  funereal  toy,  constructed  upon  the  jack- 
in-the-box   principle,    representing   a  tomb,  out   of 
which  popped,  as  the  spring  was  touched,  a  lively 
skeleton.     Surely   it  is    unwise,   if  not    worse,  to 
parade  unduly,  but  especially  in  such  a  place    as 
Bournemouth,   features    that,    after    all,   are   com- 
mon  to    every    spot,    whether   it   be    a   resort  for 
invalids  or  for   the   most   robust.      It   may  be   all 
very  well  for   us  to  adopt  the    ancient    Egyptian 
custom   of  reserving  a  place  at  the   festive   board 
for  the  skeleton,  and  mentally  the  most  thoughtful 
amongst   us   do    so ;    but    since    it    is    every   day 
more   and    more   widely  acknowledged   by  the  me- 
dical profession  that  the  mind  and  the  spirits  of  a 
patient  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  aiding  or  retarding 
the  recovery  of  the  health,  there  is  every  reason  why 
such  reminders  of  our  common  lot  should  be  hidden 
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from,  rather  than  exposed  to,  the  constant  gaze  of 
those  whose  very  life  may  depend  upon  the  bright- 
ness and  cheeriness  of  their  surroundings. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  the 
authorities  of  any  town  (whether  erected  for  purposes 
of  health  or  not)  at  present  to  show  any  common 
sense  on  the  question  of  drainage.  Centuries  must 
pass,  of  course,  before  it  will  be  generally  known 
that  the  sewage  of  a  town  will  pollute  the  river  and 
the  sea,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  nourish 
and  manure  the  land ;  therefore  I  am  not  astonished 
that  there  is  the  usual  mystery  as  to  the  ultimate 
destination  of  the  outpourings  of  Bournemouth.  A 
cavernous  structure  receives  the  sparkling  little 
stream  of  the  *  Bourne,'  as  I  have  hinted,  just  be- 
fore it  would  naturally  enter  the  sea ;  and,  judging 
by  one's  olfactory  nerves,  there  too  the  common 
drain  is  taken  up  by  it,  and  borne  out,  I  opine,  close 
to  the  bathing-machines  and  pier.  At  any  rate,  they 
are  all  in  horrible  proximity ;  and  as  the  habit  ob- 
tains in  most  such  localities,  I  am  fain  to  conclude 
it  is  not  neglected  here. 

Away  to  the  westward  lies  the  Herbert  Con- 
valescent Home,  the  existence  of  which,  together 
with  the  Sanatorium,  gives  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
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sympathetic  feeling  ever  to  be  found  amongst  the 
wealthy  (for  whose  benefit  chiefly  Bournemouth  has 
sprung  into  existence)  for  their  afflicted  but  less 
prosperous  fellow-creatures.  There  are  few  new 
towns  of  the  magnitude  of  Bournemouth  which  can 
boast  of  so  fine  a  church  as  St.  Peter's.  It  is  like  a 
small  cathedral ;  and  when  the  present  restorations 
and  completions  in  the  matter  of  tower  and  spire  are 
effected,  under  the  skilful  superintendence  of  G.  E. 
Street,  Esq.,  B.A.,  the  effect,  as  it  nestles  in  the 
little  valley,  should  be  very  perfect.  One  thing 
alone,  apart  from  all  architectural  considerations, 
however,  is  suflScient  to  give  an  undying  interest  to 
the  church,  viz.  the  memorial  window  to  Keble. 

In  Bournemouth  he  died ;  here  closed  his  pure 
and  calm  life;  but  the  tender  and  gracious  influ- 
ence of  his  loving  thoughts  and  words  will  never 
die  from  out  our  English  households.  In  no  place, 
perhaps,  at  times,  are  the  hope  and  comfort 
breathed  in  every  page  of  his  poems  more  wel- 
come and  useful  than  in  those  homes,  sheltered  by 
the  pine-woods  and  fragrant  valleys,  in  the  midst 
of  which  be  passed  his  last  days.  So,  whether  in 
sickness  or  in  health,  in  winter  or  in  summer,  for 
purposes  of  relaxation  and  quiet  enjoyment,  or  as 
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a  spot  in  which  one  may  calmly  and  with  resigna- 
tion await  the  inevitable,  Bournemouth  seems  to 
offer  nearly  all  that  can  be  desired. 


A  FEAKFUL   FOG. 
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Well,  sir  !  yes,  it  is  quite  true ;  I  have  seen  a  good 
many  funny  things  since  I  have  been  in  the  Com- 
pany's service ;  and  one  or  two  terrible  things,  to 
say  nothing  of  ever  so  many  narrow  escapes ;  but  the 
narrowest  of  all  I  ever  heard  of  was  told  to  me  by  a 
gentleman,  one  night  in  the  summer,  when  we  had 
a  very  full  up-train,  and  I  gave  him  a  seat  in  my  van. 
We  were  talking  about  overcrowding  and  danger,  and 
so  on ;  and  as  we  had  an  unbroken  run  before  us  of 
twenty  minutes,  he  related  to  me  what  happened  to 
him  on  Boxing-day,  1868,  when,  as  I  daresay  you  well 
remember,  we  had  one  of  the  worst  fogs  in  and  all 
roiftid  about  London  we  have  had  for  years. 

Now  his  story  made  a  great  impression  on  me ; 
he  told  it  very  well,  and  I  have  thought  about  it  so 
much  since  that  I  think  I  could  tell  it  to  you  pretty 
nearly  in  his  very  words ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  better 
worth  your  hearing  than  any  adventures  of  my  own. 
He  began  somewhat  after  this  fashion  —  and  you 
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must  please  suppose  you  are  listening  to  him  instead 
of  to  me : 

'  The  fog  that  on  Boxing-day  enveloped  "  Lon- 
don and  twelve  miles  round,"  as  the  letter-box  phrase 
has  it,  bore  in  the  metropolis  itself  the  usual  pea- 
soup-like  character,  and  caused,  as  we  know,  im- 
mense interruption  even  to  the  little  business  going 
forward  on  that  general  holiday.  But  I  was  only 
concerned  with  it  as  regards  the  country,  where  it 
was  white  and  luminous,  failing  to  obscure  entirely 
an  unclouded  sun,  yet  was  nevertheless  so  thick  that 
shrubs,  trees,  and  all  objects  were  invisible  until  you 
were  within  half  a  yard  of  them,  when  they  shot  up, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  ground,  or  from  the  impene- 
trable veil  in  which  the  whole  neighbourhood  was 
wrapped. 

'  As  the  evening  drew  on,  it  gradually  lost  its 
vapoury,  ghost-like  character,  and  silently  settled 
into  a  pall  of  blackness  inconceivably  dense.  K  you 
had  been  in  a  coal-cellar,  with  your  eyes  bandaged 
with  black  velvet  or  crape,  you  could  not  have  been 
more  utterly  in  the  dark  than  I  was  when  I  found 
myself  half  a  dozen  yards  from  my  uncle's  house  on 
that  fatal  night. 

'He  lives  in  a  suburb  composed  of  the  usual 
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semi-detached  villas,  and  within  five  minutes'  walk 
of  a  railway-station,  which  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  cutting,  and  is  approached  by  a  series  of  zig- 
zag stairways.  Last  Christmas-time,  bricks  and 
mortar  were  doing  their  worst  with  the  locality;  for 
fresh  erections  were  in  progress  in  all  directions,  the 
building  of  which  involved  many  changes  in  the  ad- 
jacent roads  and  lanes.  Barriers  were  being  broken 
down,  fresh  palings  put  up,  byways  were  being  cut 
through  hedges  and  meadows,  until  the  whole  place 
was  wearing  that  forlorn  aspect  which  is  consequent 
upon  the  transformation  of  the  country  into  "  suburb." 

'  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  the  so- 
called  festive  season  with  my  uncle  ever  since  he  first 
went  to  reside  **  a  little  way  out  of  town  ;"  but  it  so 
happened  that  I  had  not  been  down  for  twelve  months 
before  this  particular  visit,  and  these  recent  altera- 
tions had  diverted  the  road  to  his  house  from  the  old 
direction,  to  the  side  of  the  railway,  by  which  it  now 
ran  parallel  for  some  distance  at  the  top  of  the  cut- 
ting. 

*  A  new  row  of  houses  was  in  progress,  facing  the 
iron  highway  as  if  it  were  a  river,  or  the  sea,  or  some 
delightful  prospect,  which  would  necessarily  enhance 
the  value  of  rents,  and  I  hardly  recognised  the  spot 
(so  altered  was  it  since  steam  first  placed  this  once 
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rural  district  within  twenty  minutes  of  London)  until 
I  found  myself  in  front  of  Burnside  Villa. 

*  In  company  with  my  faithful  little  Scotch  terrier, 
Bogie,  who,  like  his  master,  was  always  grateful  for 
a  sniff  of  fresh  air,  I  arrived  there  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  December,  but  certain  important  business 
engagements  very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  would  compel  me  to  return  on  the  evening 
of  Boxing-day. 

'  The  members  of  our  little  family  gathering,  and 
especially  my  uncle,  were  greatly  disappointed  at  the 
proposed  curtailment  of  my  visit,  continuing  to  urge 
many  reasonable  protests  against  it.  The  festive 
season,  the  jollity  of  the  party,  the  long  time  since 
we  had  met,  and  so  forth,  were  all  brought  to  bear  as 
valid  objections  to  my  departure,  and  when  the  thick 
fog  gradually  increased  in  intensity,  as  the  afternoon 
of  the  twenty-sixth  drew  on,  it  was  naturally  added 
as  an  overwhelming  reason  for  my  staying — at  any 
rate  till  the  following  morning. 

'  We  had  attempted  a  walk,  but  were  driven  home 
by  the  damp  and  discomfort.  By  four  o'clock  every 
semblance  of  light  had  disappeared  from  the  sky,  and 
I  was  pronounced  little  short  of  a  lunatic  to  think  of 
going  out  again  that  night.  I  was  obdurate,  how- 
ever, for  my  business  was  imperative ;  no  morning 
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train  would  land  me  in  London  sufficiently  early,  and 
I  determined  to  carry  out  my  original  intention, 
laughing  to  scorn  the  notion  that  I  should  not  find 
my  way. 

*  Dinner  passed  off  rather  gloomily,  for  my  obsti- 
nacy, as  it  was  called,  had  caused  some  show  of 
temper.  I  was  annoyed  at  the  importunities  of  my 
relatives,  when  I  had  made  it  evident  to  them  that  it 
was  really  necessary  for  me  to  go,  and  when,  at  half- 
past  eight,  I  rose  to  say  "  Good-bye,"  my  uncle  met 
me  this  time  with  very  angry  remonstrances.     « 

'  Walking  to  the  door,  and  peering  out  into  the 
night,  he  exclaimed,  whilst  I  was  putting  on  my 
overcoat,  "  Why,  confound  it,  sir !  you'll  break  your 
neck  if  you  attempt  it ;  you  are  a  downright  idiot  to 
think  of  setting  foot  out  of  the  house  in  this  weather 
— you  know  we  have  no  gas  yet,  and  you  can't  see 
your  hand  before  you!"  "Business — "I  began. 
"  Business !"  he  interrupted  sarcastically,  "  you  were 
not  always  so  particular  about  being  punctual,  and 
this  fog  is  sufficient  reason  for  any  delay." 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  I  retorted,  nettled  still  more 
at  his  ironical  reference  to  my  early  laxity  in  sticking 
to  work,  always  a  sore  point  with  me ;  "I  mean  to 
go,  and  that's  all  about  it." 

^  Then  there  was  a  little  farther  altercation,  in 
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which  the  rest  of  the  party  joined,  a  few  sharper 
words  were  exchanged,  temper  increased  on  both 
sides,  and  at  last,  snatching  np  my  carpet-bag  and 
umbrella,  and  whistling  to  Bogie,  I  dashed  out  of  the 
house,  slamming  the  door  behind  me. 

*  The  moment  afterwards  I  repented  having  done 
so,  for  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  I  fully  realise  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  A  petty  and  ridiculous 
pride,  in  spite  of  my  strong  inclination,  prevented 
my  knocking  for  re-admission.  Tapping  my  way, 
therefore,  with  my  umbrella,  like  a  blind  man,  I 
managed  with  great  difficulty  to  descend  the  steps 
and  reach  the  garden-gate,  though  how  I  did  this 
even,  without  accident,  is  a  mystery,  for  the  blackness 
was,  as  I  have  said,  more  intense  than  can  be  con- 
ceived. Once  in  the  highway,  I  knew  I  had  only  to 
skirt  the  hedge  for  a  short  distance  on  my  left,  and 
I  should  strike  the  new  road  already  referred  to  by 
the  side  of  the  railway.  It  was  now  little  more  than 
half-past  eight,  the  train  was  not  due  till  nine  o'clock, 
and  as  five  minutes  would  amply  suffice  to  bring  me 
to  the  station,  I  had  plenty  of  time  before  me.  I 
walked  therefore  leisurely  forward;  but  ere  I  had 
gone  many  paces,  I  suddenly  slipped  off  what  I  sup- 
posed  was  the  raised  pathway,  falling  flat  on  the 
ground,  my  umbrella  and  carpet-bag  spinning  away 
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into  the  darkness.  For  a  few  minutes  I  vainly 
groped  about  on  all  sides  in  helpless  efforts  to  regain 
my  property,  and  when  at  last,  amidst  twistings  and 
turnings,  I  kicked  against  the  carpet-bag,  I  had,  of 
course,  completely  lost  my  reckoning.  I  had  then 
no  more  idea  than  the  man  in  the  moon  in  which 
direction  lay  the  station  or  my  uncle's  cottage. 

*  I  listened  in  the  hope  of  catching  some  sound  to 
guide  me,  but  a  death-like  stillness  prevailed,  and  it 
is  needless  to  add  that  no  semblance  of  a  light  any- 
where could  penetrate  such  intense  obscurity.  Do 
what  I  would,  I  could  not.  find  my  umbrella,  my  only 
staff  and  guide  against  further  pitfalls.  Poor  little 
Bogie  kept  very  close  to  my  heels,  evidently  feeling 
sure  that  in  this  lay  his  sole  chance  of  not  utterly 
losing  himself. 

'My  temper,  ruffled  at  starting,  had  not  been 
improved  by  what  followed,  and  I  am  afraid  the  dog*s 
assiduity  met  with  but  scant  consideration  at  my 
hands,  or  rather  feet.  Again  and  again  I  groped  in 
the  mud  and  wet,  but  the  umbrella  was  not  to  be 
found. 

*  I  could  not  have  been  then  very  far  away  from 
Burnside  Villa,  and  had  I  but  hallooed,  probably  I 
should  have  been  heard,  and  so  escaped  the  further 
miseries  of  that  eventful  night ;  but  again  my  stupid 
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pride  and  irritable  disposition  held  me  silent,  and 
instead  I  inveighed  inwardly  against  the  selfishness 
and  apathy  of  my  relations  in  not  so  much  as  coming 
to  the  door  to  look  after  me. 

"  The  idea,"  I  perversely  thought,  "  of  letting 
a  man  go  forth  in  such  a  fog,  and  make  no  eflfort  to 
see  after  him ;  it  was  absolutely  brutal.  No !  I 
would  not  go  back  now,  even  if  they  did  come  out, 
no  matter  what  happened." 

'  Vexed  with  myself,  and  in  a  kind  of  rage  at  my 
own  helplessness,  and  with  them  for  what  I  most 
unreasonably  called  (considering  what  had  passed) 
their  inhospitality,  I  positively  set  off  in  desperation 
at  a  rapid  walk.  In  such  tremendous  darkness,  I 
need  hardly  say,  this  was  simply  the  act  of  a  mad- 
man ! 

'  Strange  to  add,  however,  I  went  on  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  my  blind  impetuosity  without 
any  mishap,  and  as  I  imagined  in  a  straight  line. 
Suddenly  something  struck  me  a  violent  blow  on  the 
head,  which,  knocking  off  my  hat,  sent  me  reeling. 
Then  I  slipped,  and  toppled  over,  I  know  not  where 
or  how  far  !  I  was  in  a  deep  pool  of  water,  out  of 
which  I  could  barely  climb  by  a  muddy  bank  and 
what  felt  like  a  half-built  wall.  Here  my  dog  some- 
how contrived  to  join  me.     In  this  terrible  plight,  I 
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now  pnt  my  hand  out  and  caressed  him.  By  degrees, 
as  I  somewhat  regained  my  wits,  I  seemed  to  fancy 
that  he  wanted  me  to  follow  him.  He  whined,  and 
scratched,  and  moved  cautiously  a  little  way  from  me 
along  the  top  of  the  wall  on  which  I  was  sitting. 
Then  I  hegan  to  crawl  after  him,  which  appeared  to 
give  him  great  satisfaction,  though  he  went  very 
slowly,  hardly  ever  getting  out  of  my  arm's  reach,  his 
*tail  wagging  the  while  in  my  face. 

^  Then  there  was  a  hank,  grass-tufted  and  muddy, 
up  which,  on  my  hands  and  knees,  I  scrambled  after 
the  dog,  until  I  came  upon  a  tolerably  hard  bit  of 
level  ground,  which  I  guessed  must  be  the  road. 
Here  I  rested  for  some  minutes,  thoroughly  cooled 
in  temper,  cut,  bruised,  and  wet  through,  literally 
not  knowing  what  I  ought  to  do  next. 

*Not  a  sound  could  be  heard;  everything  was 
muffled  by  the  impenetrable  pall !  I  shouted  lustily 
for  help ;  my  voice  did  not  seem  to  travel  a  yard. 

'  Things  now  looked  really  very  serious ;  it  was 
quite  certain  I  could  not  stay  on  the  ground  all  night, 
yet  I  was  almost  afraid  to  move,  after  what  had 
occurred.  I  shouted,  and  shouted  in  vain  ;  for  who 
should  be  abroad  to  hear  me,  in  such  a  place,  and  in 
such  weather  ?  I  could  not  tell  in  what  direction  I 
had   steered,    and  I  felt  thoroughly   disheartened. 
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Stiff,  benumbed,  and  inexpressibly  miserable,  at  last 
I  rose,  hardly  knowing  with  what  intention,  but  in- 
capable of  remaining  longer  quiet  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

'  I  moved  forward  some  little  distance,  but,  de- 
spite the  utmost  caution,  proceeding  at  a  snail's  pace, 
feeling  each  piece  of  ground  with  the  point  of  my 
foot  before  I  ventured  to  rest  my  weight  on  it,  I, 
notwithstanding,  in  a  very  few  minutes  again  almost 
lost  my  footing,  and,  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  was  on 
the  edge  of  another  sloping  slippery  bank.  So  sud- 
denly did  I  come  upon  it,  that  I  could  not  recover 
my  equilibrium  in  time  to  prevent  my  involuntary 
descent ;  not  this  time  losing  my  foothold  entirely, 
but  having  nevertheless  to  run  down  to  save  myself 
from  falling,  as  one  has  to  do  when  once  in  motion 
on  the  side  of  a  very  steep  hill. 

'  The  impetus,  of  course,  increased  every  second ; 
the  way  I  had  on  me  soon  became  terrific,  and,^ 
plunging  forward  in  this  horrible  darkness,  I  caught 
my  foot  in  something  which  threw  me  headlong  for- 
ward on  the  ground.  Then  I  rolled  over  and  over 
two  or  three  times,  until  at  last  my  head  struck  with 
great  violence  against  some  hard  substance,  which 
stunned  me,  and  I  suppose  arrested  my  further 
progress. 

VOL.  n.  Y 
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'My  earliest  sensation^  after  what  I  have  de- 
scribed, was  a  sort  of  dreamy  droning  sound  of  music 
in  my  ear,  not  altogether  unpleasant,  for  the  first 
moment  or  two  of  consciousness,  but  gradually  in- 
creasing to  a  dull  heavy  roar,  which,  with  a  vague  • 
feeUng  of  pain  and  apprehension,  seemed  by  degrees 
to  awaken  my  stunned  faculties. 

*  What  was  my  head  resting  on  ?  what  was  the 
cold  icy  substance  against  which  my  benumbed  ear 
was  pressed  down  ?  Slightly  raising  myself,  I  in- 
voluntarily put  out  my  hand  to  feel,  and  then,  not 
all  at  once,  for  I  was  yet  half-stupefied,  I  began  to 
realise  where  I  was.  Without  a  doubt  I  was  lying 
across  the  railway.  The  tremulous  iEolian-harp- 
like  sound  which  had  aroused  me  was  caused  by  a 
train  which  I  could  now  distinctly  hear,  with  its 
engine  snorting  and  whistling,  at  no  great  distance, 
but  whose  first  approach  had  been  conveyed  to  me 
through  the  vibration  of  the  metal,  as  I  lay  with  the 
side  of  my  head  actually  resting  on  the  iron  way 
itself ! 

'  The  fog  was  as  thick  as  ever ;  still  the  same 
utter  blank  of  darkness  all  around,  and  although  I 
helplessly  strained  my  eyeballs  almost  to  bursting  in 
the  direction  whence  the  noise  came,  no  lights  were 
visible;   but  one  ray  of  thought  flashed  into  my 
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mind,  sufficiently  clear  to  show  me  the  full  horror  of 
my  situation.  Was  I  positively  between  the  line  of 
rails  or  on  the  six-foot  way,  as  the  space  is  called 
which  separates  the  up  and  down  lines? 

'  I  grew  dizzy  with  the  uncertainty,  and  unnerved, 

hurt  and  exhausted  as  I  was,  I  felt  for  some  seconds 
incapable  of  action.  Yet  the  train  was  coming  on 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  must  make  an  effort. 

'  I  tried  to  rise,  and  as  I  did  so,  I  immediately 
fell  again  in  great  agony  !  I  then  knew  that  my  leg 
was  broken  !  The  danger  whistle  of  the  engine  ever- 
increasing  in  volume  sounded  to  my  now  scared  wits 
within  a  few  yards  of  me;  I  fancied  I  could  even 
distinctly  hear  the  puffing  of  the  steam  and  the 
rattling  of  the  carriages,  so  close  were  they  upon 
me. 

*  A  frightful  death  appeared  inevitable  ;  for  even 
then,  in  the  midst  of  my  bewilderment,  I  knew  I 
was  partially  resting  on  the  metals.  More  suddenly 
than  I  can  describe,  and  as  if  by  a  miracle,  my  whole 
presence  of  mind  and  energy  returned.  I  had  only 
a  minute  or  so  to  spare,  but  I  deliberately  felt  up 
and  down  the  rail  as  far  as  my  arm  could  reach,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  undoubtedly  lying 
in  the  very  track  of  the  train. 

*  The  level  was  somewhat  lower  than  the  six-foot 
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space,  as  it  always  is ;  moreover,  I  could  feel  one  of 
the  chairs,  or  iron  sockets,  in  which  the  rail  rests, 
and  is  so  secured  to  the  sleepers,  one  of  which  was 
directly  under  me,  thus  leaving  no  doubt  of  my 
position. 

*  The  ground  trembled  with  the  swift  nearing  of 
the  engine  and  its  load,  just  as,  by  a  desperate  effort 
with  arms,  elbows,  and  shoulders  (I  hardly  know 
how),  I  managed  to  half  drag,  half  roll  myself  out  of 
its  way.  In  another  second,  with  a  frightful  shriek, 
a  momentary  burst  of  light,  a  shower  of  sparks,  dust, 
and  cinders,  scorching  me  with  its  hot  breath,  and 
deafening  me  with  the  roar  and  rattle,  the  fiery 
monster,  with  its  serpent-like  tail,  swept  past  me 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  my  head,  and  almost  graz- 
ing my  shoulder,  as  I  lay  parallel  to  its  death-deal- 
ing course ! 

*  The  whirl  and  clatter  that  succeeded  in  my  brain 
again  left  me  stupefied  ;  but  this  time  I  was  aroused 
by  the  friendly  caress  of  poor  Bogie,  who  had  found 
me  out,  and  was  licking  my  face,  barking  and 
scratching  at  me  with  his  paws. 

*  The  faithful  doggie  had  acted  as  worthily  in 
this  emergency  as  if  he  had  been  born  and  trained 
at  the  hospice  of  St.  Bernard.  I  found  afterwards 
that  I  had  never  been  very  far  from  the  station. 
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where  Bogie  had  eventaally  made  his  appearance, 
and  was  recognised  by  a  porter^  who  had  noticed 
him  with  me  on  Christmas-day.  The  animal's  pro- 
ceedings farther  attracted  attention.  He  ran  in  and 
out  of  the  door,  barking  and  yelping  piteously;  then 
away  into  the  darkness  and  back  again,  until  he  in- 
duced the  man  to  come  out  on  to  the  platform  to  see 
what  was  the  matter. 

*  Struck  by  the  dog's  importunities,  and  not  find- 
ing me  there,  he  concluded  naturally  that  I  had  lost 
my  way.  Halloa-ing  from  time  to  time,  and  getting 
no  answer,  he  returned  for  a  lantern,  and  with  one 
of  his  mates  was  guided  by  the  dog  to  the  spot  where 
I  lay. 

'  The  fog,  lifting  soon  after  the  last  up-train  had 
passed — the  one  which  nearly  cost  me  my  life — ^they 
had  less  difficulty  in  discovering  the  direction  Bogie 
took.  Finding  that  he  kept  straight  along  the  line, 
and  still  getting  no  answer  to  their  repeated  cries, 
the  porters  imagined,  when  they  came. up  with  me, 
which  they  did  almost  immediately  afber  I  had  been 
roused  by  the  dog's  caresses,  that  I  had  been  run 
over  and  killed. 

^  I  soon  explained  how  matters  were,  and  a  shut- 
ter being  procured,  I,  not  long  after,  found  myself  in 
the  station-master's  snug  parlour. 
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*  My  leg  is  quite  well  now,  and  I  have  examined 
the  zigzag  roate  which  brought  me  to  such  terrible 
grief  after  I  had  left  my  uncle's  cottage.  Mean- 
while I  had  been  informed  that  there  were  unmis- 
takable evidences  which  showed  distinctly  that  I  had 
fallen,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  foundations  of  the 
partly-finished  houses  fronting  the  railway  on  the 
new  road,  and  the  blow  I  had  received  on  the  head 
was  from  a  protruding  scaffold-pole,  against  which  I 
had  deliberately  walked,  having  by  mere  chance 
taken,  in  my  bewilderment,  the  direct  route  to  the 
stiktion. 

^  In  making  my  precipitate  descent  of  the  sloping 
railway  cutting,  which  I  had  come  upon  through  a 
carelessly  left  gap  in  the  temporary  barriers,  I  had 
been  tripped  up  by  the  low  wires  running  along  the 
side  of  the  line,  by  which  certain  signals,  some  little 
way  down  it,  are  worked  from  the  station  itself. 

*  The  fog  which  had  put  me  in  my  perilous  posi- 
tion at  the  same  time  served  to  preserve  me,  for  had 
not  the  up-train,  which  I  was  going  to  catch,  been 
delayed  by  it  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  the  engine 
would  inevitably  have  cut  my  head  off,  as  I  lay 
stunned  and  senseless  in  its  track.' 

This  was  the  gentleman's  account  of  his  acci- 
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dent;  he  finished  it  just  as  we  were  running  into 
the  station,  and  I  think  you  will  admit  it  was  about 
as  close  a  shave  as  you  ever  heard  of.  As  I  was 
letting  him  out  of  my  van  he  said,  by  way  of  con- 
clusion, as  far  as  I  can  remember,  that  no  reference 
was  ever  made  by  him  or  his  friends  to  the  show  of 
bad  temper  on  both  sides,  and  which  he  admitted 
had,  on  his  part,  been  indirectly  the  cause  of  all  that 
happened  to  him. 
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Certain  friends,  very  good-natured  ones  of  course, 
are  often  in  the  habit  of  declaring  that  I  have  a  con- 
summate aptitude  for  the  manufacture  of  mountains 
out  of  molehills.  Dear  people,  I  would  not  for  the 
world  dispute  the  point  with  them — indeed,  I  am 
rather  proud  of  the  faculty,  and  exercising  it  at  times 
gives  me  infinite  pleasure ;  for  I  choose  to  interpret 
it,  as  the  prolongation  into  manhood  of  that  supreme 
privilege  of  childhood,  the  faculty  of  '  making  believe,' 
that  wonderful  and  intensely  happy  ability  of  '  mak- 
ing rear  everything  which  the  mind  has  strongly 
conceived. 

The  power  which  an  imaginative  boy  has  of 
thoroughly  supposing  himself,  for  an  especial  period, 
to  be  Bobinson  Crusoe  upon  the  desei*t  island,  in  his 
hut  or  his  boat,  surrounded  by  his  live  stock,  tending 
his  crops,  or  making  ready,  with  his  man  Friday,  for 
an  attack  from  savages,  in  the  back  parlour  of  a  house 
in  Bedford-square,  I  opine,  brings  about  one  of  the 
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happiest  frames  of  mind  ever  vouchsafed  to  mortals. 
It  is  only  equalled,  at  any  rate,  by  that  of  the  little 
girl,  who,  having  put  her  doll  to  bed,  entreats  that 
her  nurse  shall  tread  lightly  across  the  room,  and 
speak  with  bated  breath,  lest  the  slumbers  of  the 
puppet  should  be  disturbed.  This  privilege,  then,  I 
insist  I  still  retain ;  and  by  its  assistance  I  admit  I 
can  readily,  and  with  but  little  provocation,  enjoy  in 
my  chosen  playground  or  nursery,  the  process,  usually 
held  so  unwise,  of  *  making  mountains  of  molehills.*  ^ 
I  do  not  aspire  to  the  magnificence  of  a  monarchy  on 
a  desert  island,  or  the  control  of  the  sleeping  arrange- 
ments of  any  juveniles — my  fancy  does  not  take 
that  turn — and  I  do  not  play  at  being  De  Foe's  hero, 
or  Anna  Maria  the  head  nurse.  If  I  did,  I  believe 
and  trust  I  should  be  equally  capable  of  keeping  up 
the  illusion,  as  I  hold  I  [am  of  converting  molehills 
into  mountains. 

Could  I  not  vary  the  monotony  of  a  toilsome  life 
sometimes,  by  indulging  in  this  inexpensive  luxury, 
I  should  esteem  myself,  as  I  do  those  dear  friends 
aforesaid,  who  have  not  the  gift,  and  therefore  affect 
to  despise  it,  particularly  unfortunate.  If  they  would 
like  to  try  and  acquire  it,  I  can  inform  them  that  the 
task  is  simple.  Let  them  but  put  themselves  along- 
side of  me,  some  fine  morning,  into  a  railway  train 
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at  Victoria  Station,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  I 
can  show  them  how  I  do  it.  Mountainous  regions, 
without  the  aid  of  fancy,  are  difficult  to  reach  for 
most  Londoners ;  therefore  it  is  quite  necessary  that 
their  knapsack  or  their  brain  should  be  well  stocked 
with  that  commodity.  Without  it,  of  course,  I  can 
do  nothing  for  them ;  but  for  myself,  with  my  happy 
gift  of  fabrication,  I  can  in  some  such  short  space  of 
time  suppose  myself,  with  considerable  justification, 
rambling  through  the  valleys  of  Cumberland  or 
Wales,  or  scrambling  up  the  sides  of  Helvellyn  or 
Snowdon. 

A  very  little  stretch  of  the  imagination  does  it ; 
and  lol  I  am  actually  inhaling  a  breezy,  heathery 
odour,  a  sort  of  mountain  air,  as  invigorating  as  the 
real  thing,  and  so  like  it,  that  none  but  the  most 
sensitive  nostrils  could  detect  the  difference.  Yes, 
and  actually  tramping  over  a  springy  turfy  surface, 
as  exhilarating  in  its  effect  as  that  to  be  got  from 
any  Scotch  hill-side,  and  which  gives  one  the  sensa- 
tion of  having  affinity  with  an  india-rubber  ball; 
the  elasticity  is  communicated  from  foot  to  brain, 
and  the  latter  expanding  with  the  chest,  soon  grasps 
the  idea  that  the  molehill  under  foot  must  be  a  very 
big  mountain  indeed. 

True,  I  have  no  perilous  snow-peaks  or  slippery 
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glaciers  to  scale  or  traverse.  Alpenstocks  and  ice- 
axes  I  can  perfectly  well  do  without;  there  are  no 
waterfalls,  rushing  torrents,  or  boulder-bedded  gurg- 
ling becks  and  bums  to  listen  to  or  wade ;  the  rod 
and  line  would  be  simple  encumbrances  ;  and  grouse 
and  ptarmigan  being  as  unlikely  to  be  disturbed  by 
my  footstep  as  if  I  were  walking  in  the  Strand,  a  gun, 
if  I  carried  one,  would,  beyond  a  stray  hare  or  rabbit, 
a  lark  or  wheatear,  have  nothing  fall  to  it ;  and  red 
or  fallow  deer  being  absent,  a  rifle  likewise,  save  for 
the  uncalled-for  bringing  down  of  a  harmless  mutton 
or  two,  at  a  hundred  paces,  is  an  unnecessary  Ap- 
pendage. 

All  this  must  be  allowed,  of  course,  and  a  good 
deal  more,  or  my  molehills  will  remain  molehills  to 
the  end;  but  then  I  do  allow  it.  I  could  never  scale 
perilous  peaks,  and  I  hate  everything  connected  with 
snow  or  ice  ;  waterfalls  I  do  not  admire,  and  I  detest 
wetting  my  feet ;  I  never  threw  a  fly,  or  killed  a  trout 
or  salmon  in  my  life;  and  a  more  desperate  muff 
with  a  gun  or  rifle  does  not  exist.  So,  walking-stick 
in  hand,  and  occasionally  pipe  in  mouth,  I  go  on 
with  my  manufacture,  contented  and  undisturbed, 
and  only  very  rarely  making  urgent  calls  upon  my 
power  of  pretence. 

The  villages  in  the  valleys  do  not  oblige  me  to  do 
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SO  at  all.  These  are  retired^  picturesque^  and  strag- 
gling— all  I  can  desire — with  gray  square-towered 
chnrcheS;  ivy-clad  and  centuries  old ;  antique  houses, 
wooden-beamed  and  russet-thatched ;  fine  elms ; 
quaint  gardens,  with  grotesquely-trained  or  cut  fruit, 
yew,  and  box-trees ;  well-to-do  farmhouses,  bam-and- 
Btack-surrounded ;  winding  shady  lanes,  with  copses 
running  out  upon  the  lower  spurs,  or  crowning  in 
odd  clusters  the  crests  of  my  molehills ;  enormous 
flocks  of  sheep  bedeck  the  slopes,  and  tell  out  bril- 
liant white  upon  their  verdant  pastures,  or,  straying 
off  in  long  lines  in  the  distance,  are  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  chalky  farm-cart-rutted  roads,  or 
the  silver  cord-like  threads  of  paths  which  here  and 
there  skirt  and  fringe  the  bright  green  surface  of  the 
untilled  soil,  or  bound  the  huge  stretches  of  golden- 
waving  wheat  or  barley. 

Then,  too,  upon  the  higher  brows  of  the  moun- 
tains which  I  make  from  molehills,  are  views  of  such 
vast  extent  and  beauty,  that  I  have  hardly  to  draw 
at  all  on  my  imagination  to  believe  that  Alps — and 
Alps  alone — could  yield  such  treats.  What  need  to 
toil  for  hours  across  blinding  snow-fields  or  slippery 
glaciers,  when  I  can  get  such  beauty-laden  peeps  as 
these?  Why  go  to  Switzerland,  when  Sussex  and 
my  imagination  give  me  all  I  want  ?    Why  cross  the 
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seas,  when  I  have  them  at  my  feet  ?  Why  pine  for 
precipices  of  ice  to  climb,  when  the  chalky  face  of 
Beachy  Head  is  within  two  hours'  run  by  rail?  Why 
sigh  for  the  playground  of  Europe,  while  the  South 
Downs  can  so  easily  be  turned  to  good  account,  have 
you  but  the  constructive  faculty  accredited  to  me  ? 
Usually  assumed  to  be  a  drawback,  I  prove  it  other- 
wise— to  myself  at  least — several  times  a  year  ram- 
bling and  ruminating,  piling  up  Pelion  on  Ossa,  and 
capping  the  height  with  airy  castles  big  enough  to 
hold  an  army. 

One  not  uncommon  atmospheric  attribute  will 
thoroughly  complete  the  illusion  which  I  am  so  fond 
of  indulging  in.  Let  but  a  sea-fog  or  mist  drift  in 
from  the  Channel,  and  swathe  the  crests  of  the 
Downs  in  wreaths  of  gray  soft  cloud,  or  roll  along 
the  valleys  or  half-way  up  the  steep  hill-sides,  shift- 
ing and  changing  with  every  breath  of  air,  now  hid- 
ing, now  exposing  patches  of  the  brilliant  turf,  or 
chasms  of  the  ghostly  chalk,  and  the  illusion  is  com- 
plete. Not  a  few  of  the  brethren  of  the  brush  have 
demonstrated  also,  how  easy  and  delightful  it  is  to 
make  mountains  out  of  such  molehills  as  these  South 
Downs.  Scarcely  an  English  cattle-painter  but  what 
has  felt  their  capabilities  of  mountainous  treatment. 
Who  cannot  recall  the  herds  of  Sidney  Cooper,  with 
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their  Sussex  backgrounds  ?  treated  with  such  a  feel- 
ing  for  monntainons  beauty,  that  but  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sheep,  and  aspect  of  the  shepherds, 
they  might  have  been  studied  in  Westmoreland  or 
Argyleshire.  The  same  may  be  said  with  equal 
force  of  many  a  charming  drawing  by  Brittan  Willis, 
of  oxen  ploughing  amidst  the  South  Down  meads ; 
whilst  amongst  the  landscape-painters  who  have 
made  great  capital,  in  a  mountainous  way,  out  of 
such  molehills,  the  names  of  Copley  Fielding  in  the 
past,  and  Hine  in  the  present,  stand  conspicuous. 

Under  certain  effects,  and  viewed  from  a  distance, 
the  delicate  blue  and  purple  strip  of  undulating 
ground,  folding  ridge  above  ridge,  with  atmospheric 
space  clearly  indicated,  from  the  nearest  to  the 
farthest  lines,  in  due  sequence,  there  is  nothing  to 
betray  that  the  elevation  of  my  molehills  may  not 
be  measured  by  thousands  instead  of  hundreds  of 
feet;  and  approached  from  the  plaiDS,  on  their 
northern  and  eastern  boundaries,  they  show  to  even 
greater  advantage  than  when  one  is  wandering  in 
their  midst.  Their  chalky  bluffs,  or  rounded  verdant 
knolls,  come  out  grandly,  and  stand  up.  Alp-like,  in 
some  places  from  the  flat  country.  The  Devil's 
Dyke,  as  reached  by  the  nothing  less  than  Alpine 
road  from  the  picturesque  village  of  Poynings  at  its 
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base,  is  well  known,  and  one  of  the  finest  instances 
of  what  I  mean ;  but  there  are  many  more  all  along 
their  northern  ridge,  such  as  Chanctonbury  King, 
Newmarket  Hill,  Telscombe  Tie,  and  Hind-over- 
head; whilst  the  ascent  from  Pevensey  Bay  and 
Eastbourne,  along  their  coast-boundary  to  Beachy 
Head,  is  thoroughly  suggestive  of  a  mountain  road. 
You  leave  the  town  upon  the  water's  edge,  populous 
and  busy,  plunge  into  a  silent  thickly-wooded  district, 
and  ascending  through  avenues  of  stately  trees, 
emerge  upon  a  plateau  of  some  extent,  and  already 
high  above  the  sea.  The  foliage  here  becomes  much 
more  stunted,  scanty,  and  windbent,  disappearing 
altogether  by  degrees,  as  you  leave  the  last  cottages 
of  a  straggling  village,  again  to  commence  a  steeper 
climb  than  any  yet  experienced. 

The  road,  now  pure  chalk,  and  full  of  ruts,  and 
watercourses  unhedged  or  fenced  or  walled,  takes  a 
turn  inland,  and  soon  is  almost  lost  upon  the  open 
Downs.  Farther  on,  and  where  a  regular  mountain- 
pass-like  shelter  or  refuge  has  been  left  behind,  it 
becomes  a  mere  track,  and  save  where  in  patches  the 
flinty  soil  is  made  to  yield  some  scanty  crops  of 
grain,  straggles  in  a  vague  and  purposeless  sort  of 
manner,  ever  upward  and  away,  until  the  coastguard 
station  upon  the  highest  point  is  reached.     Vegeta- 
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tion,  it  must  be  admitted^  never  quite  disappears, 
but  what  there  is  is  of  so  poor  and  shabby  a  quality, 
and  has  become  so  gradually  poorer  and  poorer,  that 
the  merest  touch  of  imagination  is  required  to  get 
rid  of  it  entirely ;  and  with  but  one  stretch  more  of 
this  indispensable  mental  attribute,  you  may  as  well 
be  standing  at  an  elevation  of  six  thousand  as  at  six 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  well  on 
the  top  of  Helvellyn  or  Snowdon  as  on  Beachy  Head, 
for  aught  you  need  know  to  the  contrary.  Given, 
too,  as  I  have  hinted,  but  a  little  mist,  a  descent 
homeward  by  short  cuts  instead  of  by  the  easiest 
ridges — which  of  course  the  road  has  followed — and 
it  cannot  seem  difficult  or  unpleasant,  this  much- 
maligned  habit  of  making  mountains  out  of  mole- 
hUls. 

Scotch  moors  and  deer-forests,  being  really  just 
as  treeless  as  my  Downs,  and  the  range  of  the  human 
vision  being  limited,  I  can  readily  make-believe,  as  I 
stand  amidst  the  broad  expanses  of  gorse-bedecked 
undulations,  that  they  extend  as  far,  and  look  very 
much  like  what  I  could  find  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tweed.  Perhaps  I  have  no  eye  for  colour,  and 
so  I  say  nothing  about  the  absence  of  heather,  or  at 
all  events  I  ignore  it,  as  one  of  those  things  by  no 
means  indispensable  in  my  manufactory ;  whilst  the 
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yeritable  mountain  tarn  has  its  reproduction  in  the 
numerous  large  ponds  abounding  sometimes  at  great 
elevations. 

The  little  denes  and  combes,  as  the  nooks  and 
hollows  are  called,  with  their  '  wee  bits'  of  cabin-like 
farm-stables,  stunted  patches  of  copse-wood  and 
gorse  coverts,  old  wells,  disused  chalk-  and  lime-pits, 
and  the  villages  already  spoken  of,  clustering  at  in- 
tervals in  the  more  protected  valleys,  are  just  as  full  of 
character  in  their  way,  and  quite  as  good  for  my  pur- 
pose, and  as  convertible  for  my  specialty,  as  the  parallel 
features  in  the  wildest  and  most  inaccessible  districts 
of  Connemara  or  the  Hebrides, — equally  as  enjoyable, 
healthful,  and  as  fruitful  in  romantic  suggestions. 
The  native  population,  sturdy,  cute,  but  honest,  and 
with  a  dialect  as  marked  as  a  Highlander's,  and  as  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  sometimes  as  a  Swiss  peasant's, 
is  by  no  means  disillusionising,  but  rather  assists 
me  in  pretending  that  I  am  among  the  mountains. 

Not  difficult  is  it  either  to  bring  about  that  ele- 
ment of  danger  so  indispensable  in  the  eyes  of  all 
true  mountaineers.  Alp-like  illusions  may  be  kept 
up  by  the  aid  of  the  aforesaid  mist,  or  by  losing  your 
way  towards  nightfall,  when,  if  you  chance  not  to 
have  the  coastguard  chalk-line  within  easy  reach,  or 
be  unable  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  sea,  which  the 
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almost  never-ceasing  wind  on  the  tops,  if  adverse, 
will  entirely  drown,  you  may  topple  headlong  over 
the  cliff,  or  into  a  chalk-pit,  in  less  than  no  time,  or, 
at  the  best,  have  to  wander  miles  and  miles  upon 
the  trackless  waste  of  hill  and  dale  till  daybreak,  or 
spend  the  night  crouching  under  a  gorse-bush.  If 
preferred,  too,  a  precipitous,  difficult,  dangerous  ap- 
proach to  my  mountain'  brow  and  summit  exists, 
ready  made,  for  all  travellers  exploring  the  region 
from  the  south-east.  A  very  tolerable  substitute  for 
an  ice-cliff  is  to  be  found  in  the  chalk-cliff  at  Beachy 
Head,  which  it  will  req[uire  the  head,  nerve,  dexterity, 
and  endurance  of  an  active  member  of  the  Alpine 
Club  to  ascend  from  the  beach,  by  a  so-called  path ; 
nor  is  this  the  sole  feat  of  a  similar  character  which 
may  be  performed,  starting  from  the  shore  on  the 
southern  face  of  my  mountains,  but  it  is  the  biggest 
— it  is  the  Matterhom  performance  in  store  for  my 
explorers  —  and  I  naturally  therefore  give  it  due 
prominence ;  but  other  break-neck  scrambles  are  to 
be  found  in  many  places  between  Brighton  and 
Qeachy  Head.  In  like  manner,  I  could  play,  if  the 
fancy  took  me,  at  the  glissade,  that  sliding  system  of 
going  down  a  precipitous  hill  in  vogue  amongst 
climbers,  the  slippery  turf  on  the  side  of  such  a 
mountain   as  the    Devil's   Dyke   affording  just   as 
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good  and  comfortable  a  surface  to  sit  down  upon — 
and  so  descend,  straddle-legged  and  baton-guided — 
as  any  snow-covered  mountain-shoulder  in  Switzer- 
land. 

Thus  much  for  the  summer,  and,  if  fancy  still  be 
dull,  and  imagination  need  the  spur,  a  winter  or  a 
spring  excursion  to  my  playground  surely  will  give  a 
fillip  to  the  nerves.  Pine  we  for  ice  and  frosts,  snow- 
fields  and  real  discomfort,  it  is  all  at  hand,  I  warrant 
you.  .  The  material  for  fabricating  pretty  respectable 
Mont  Blanc  and  Jung  Frau  glaciers  is  not  far  ofif, 
but  for  my  own  part,  I  like  to  take  my  mountaineer- 
ing easily,  and  in  temperate  seasons ;  and  then,  as 
I  have  shown,  thanks  to  my  contented  nature  and 
vivid  imaginings,  I  can  get  all  I  want  under  a  blue 
sky  in  suburban  Sussex. 

In  these  days,  when  everybody  goes  abroad  — 
rushes  off  to  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  or  the  Pyrenees 
upon  the  slightest  provocation — ^I  hold  it  as  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of,  these  home-staying  mountain 
wanderings.  It  is  not  every  muff  that  can  make 
much  of  them,  and  find  in  them  all  he  wants  for  his 
holiday  pleasures ;  whereas  anybody,  it  seems,  can 
'  do'  the  Alps^-there  is  *  nothing  in  it' !  The  once- 
supposed  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  highest  peaks 
are  now  faced  and  overcome  by  strong-limbed  as  well 
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as  strong-minded  ladies^  with  a  sang-froid  equal  to 
that  of  any  conceited  male  creature.  Swaggering 
shop-boys,  and  gobemouches  of  all  degrees,  brag  of 
their  feats  upon  the  ice  and  snow.  Winding,  well- 
swept,  rope-balustraded  paths  are  cut  for  the  enter- 
prising British  and  American  tourists ;  batons  and 
alpenstocks  can  be  branded  with  the  names  of  cele- 
brated passes,  which  have  been  traversed  almost  as 
comfortably,  and  sometimes  with  fewer  stoppages  and 
perils  than,  many  years  ago,  awaited  the  traveller 
in  crossing  Saffron-  or  Snow-hill.  What  the  Hol- 
born  Viaduct  did  for  the  latter  mountain,  speculative 
capitalists  have  done,  and  are  doing,  for  most  of  the 
renowned  Alpine  heights ;  and  surely,  after  a  rail- 
way has  been  made  to  the  top  of  the  Eighi,  and 
through  Mont  Cenis,  it  is  high  time  to  seek  a  district 
which,  at  least,  is  free  from  the  shriek  of  the  loco- 
motive, and  the  rest  of  the  so-dubbed  advantages  of 
a  civilised  age. 

It  is  scarcely,  to  my  thinking,  a  transcendentally 
enjoyable  thing,  in  the  midst  of  some  of  Nature's 
grandest  handiwork,  to  be  hustled  by  doubtfully- 
educated  crowds  of  excursionists,  who,  by  their  7i-less 
and  caddish  jargon,  turn  a  Swiss  or  Scotch  lake- 
packet  into  a  very  good  imitation  of  a  Greenwich 
steamboat,  and  who  cram  every  hotel,  with  their 
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marvellously  or  dowdily  attired  persons,  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  as  though  it  was  the  hostelry  at  Cremome 
on  a  Derby  night. 

Therefore,  as  the  Caucasus,  the  Atlas,  or  other 
retired  ranges,  are  a  little  too  far  for  my  holiday 
goings,  I  stick  to  the  South  Downs  of  Sussex,  or 
those  similar  geological  conformations  in  Dorset- 
shire, lying  between  Swanage  and  Weymouth ;  but 
these  latter  being  more  than  double  the  distance  from 
town,  I  visit  them  less  often,  albeit  they  are  mole- 
hills even  more  adaptable  in  some  respects  for  moun- 
tain-making than  my  favourites  nearer  home.  So  I 
return  to  my  *  muttons,*  or  the  district  thereof — 
which  is  the  same  thing — quite  content  to  remain 
under  the  stigma  put  upon  me  by  my  friends,  and 
very  grateful  that  I  am  not  obliged  often,  like  Dick 
Swiveller's  Marchioness,  with  her  orange-peel  and 
water,  to  '  make-believe  very  hard' !  I  am  thankful 
that  I  can  do  all  I  want  in  that  way  with  facility ; 
and  I  would  not  exchange  my  economical  '  cloud- 
capped  towers'  and  peaks  for  those  provided,  at  an 
enormous  outlay,  by  Mr.  Cook. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  certain  that  ready-made  moun- 
tains do  not  yield  as  much  fun  for  the  money  they 
cost  their  crowds  of  visitors  as  I  can  get  out  of  my 
process  of  transmogrifying  molehills. 
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The   cockney  and  proTincial  inappreciative    re- 
marks upon,  or  affected  indifference  to,  the  beanties 
these  throngs  of  excursionists  go  so  far  to  see,  are 
not  the  least  of  the  evils  they  carry  about  with  them. 
When  I,  conceited  creature  that  I  am,  am  roving 
amidst  the  *  cup-like  hollows  of  the  downs/  I  forget 
London  and  business,  and  all  such  obstructive  items, 
and  so  I  seem  to  get  the  good  I  go  for.    I  do  not 
begin  to  think  of  the  Strand  or  Regent-street ;  I  do 
not  strive  to  take  my  native  pavement  with  me,  or  to 
talk  to  my  friend  or  myself  of  the  last  new  burlesque 
or  farce,  or  of  the  price  of  gold  and  cotton ;  whether 
shirtings  are  easy  or  not  is  nothing  to  me,  so  long  as 
my  own  flannel  garment  is   comfortable!     On  the 
other  hand,  Leeds  and  Huddersfield,  or  Mile-end  and 
the  Minories,  when  out  on  their  tour,  appear  utterly 
miserable,  if  circumstances  for  a  time  combine  to 
shut  out  of  their   thoughts   or  their   mouths    the 
charms  of  their  everyday  home  life.     They  are  to  be 
heard  talking  mostly  on    subjects  which    interest 
them  when  on  'Change  or  at  the  docks.     The  theatre 
and  family  affairs  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  their 
attention,  and  what  surrounds  them  for  very  little. 
From  the  first  they  are  obviously  bored  to  death  by 
what  they  are  doing.     They  do  not  understand  it, 
and  in  their  heart  of  hearts  wish  themselves  home 
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again  a  thousand  times  a  day.  They  would  be  really 
more  at  ease  amongst  my  mountains,  although  they 
do  not  think  so  ;  and  I  am  very  glad  they  do  not,  for 
a  crowd,  at  all  times  objectionable,  is  doubly  so  if  it 
does  not  appreciate  what  it  crowds  to  see. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  I  too  went  in  for  the 
ready-made  article,  I  saw  two  gentlemen,  in  a  closely 
shut-up  carriage,  crossing  the  Splugen ;  and,  at  the 
most  romantic  part  of  the  Via  Mala,  they  each  drew 
from  their  pockets  ledgers  or  account-books,  and, 
without  so  much  as  giving  a  single  glance  at  the 
beauties  and  wonders  of  Nature  surrounding  them, 
began  obviously  to  enter  on  abstruse  calculations  of 
how  much  they  owed  each  other  !  Bad,  however,  as 
such  folks  are,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  they  are  the 
worst  specimens  of  the  tourist  class.  The  professed 
enthusiasts  are  even  more  obnoxious.  The  preten- 
tious Alpine  traveller,  begirdled  and  bestridden  by 
all  sorts  of  strange  accoutrements,  in  the  shape  of 
haversacks,  knapsacks,  slung  bottles  and  field- 
glasses,  ice-axe,  ropes,  and  alpenstock,  is  a  very 
objectionable  spectacle  as  he  parades  himself  in  front 
of  the  hotel.  In  all  likelihood  he  is  a  very  poor 
climber,  as,  in  most  things,  the  best  make  the  least 
display ;  and  yet  to  hear  him  talk  as  he  does  ad  nau- 
seam of  where  he  has  been,  what  he  has  done,  and 
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whither  he  is  going — to  mark  his  air^  and  the  con- 
temptnons  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  dangers  and 
difficulties — ^you  would  think  he  was  reversing  my 
process^  and  trying  to  make  mountains  into  mole- 
hiUs. 

Well,  I  suppose  such  people  are  bound  to  go 
abroad,  through  the  workings  of  some  inscrutable 
fate ;  but  what  purpose  is  served  by  the  habit,  wiU 
remain  another  of  the  many  secrets  which  Nature 
means  to  keep  to  herself.  However,  so  long  as  the 
habit  exists  in  its  present  rampant  state,  I  shall 
maintain  against  all  comers,  friends  or  foes,  that  the 
man  who  really  successfully  makes  mountains  out  of 
molehills,  after  my  pattern,  is  by  no  means  the  un- 
wise personage  my  particular  intimates  wish  to  imply. 
Moreover,  having  no  landed  possessions  among  the 
South  Downs,  they  cannot  accuse  me  of  '  puffing  up' 
my  own  hills,  though  they  may  of  making  a  bad  joke, 
although,  on  my  word,  I  did  not  mean  to  do  so. 
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I  NEVER  saw  such  a  change  in  a  man  in  my  life ! 
When  we  last  met,  Jack — well,  I  must  not  give  his 
real  name,  considering  what  I  am  going  to  relate, 
so  I  will  call  him  Jack  Pallant — was,  as  he  had  ever 
been  since  I  knew  him,  one  of  the  lightest-hearted, 
cheeriest  fellows  in  the  world,  full  of  fun,  and  up  to 
everything,  and  as  gentle  and  tender  as  a  woman, 
with  the  courage  of  a  lion.  And  now,  what  did  I 
find  him  ?  Even  though  but  three  months  had 
elapsed,  he  had  become  a  grave,  dejected,  saddened 
man ;  in  a  word,  hardly  recognisable,  either  men- 
tally or  physically.  I  was  shocked,  and  of  course 
he  saw  that  I  was.  He  came  to  see  me,  indeed,  the 
moment  he  heard  I  was  in  town,  that  I  might  learn 
from  his  own  mouth  what  had  happened,  instead  of 
at  second-hand. 

Jack  had  always  been  more  or  less  a  spoiled  boy 
— only  sons  are  always  more  or  less  spoiled — and 
having  lost  his  mother  when  quite  a  child,  it  was 
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not  wonderful  that  his  poor  old  dad  made  mach  of 
him.  But  he  had  taken  the  spoiling  kindly,  and^ 
beyond  making  him  perhaps  a  little  idle  and  thought- 
less, it  had  done  him  no  harm.  There  was  no  vice 
in  the  fellow ;  he  spent  more  money  than  he  should, 
but  many  young  soldiers  do  that,  without  coming  to 
much  grief  in  the  long-run ;  and  his  father,  a  soldier 
before  him,  regarded  the  failing  leniently,  paid  his 
bills,  and  looked  pleasant.  Beyond  adding  that  he 
was  a  rather  short,  dapper  little  fellow,  I  need  not 
say  much  more  about  him ;  I  have  only  to  try  and 
put  into  coherent  shape  the  strange  and  tragical 
business  which  had  so  fearfully  altered  him.  His 
account  of  it  was  so  disconnected,  and  so  faltering 
at  times,  through  the  emotion  which  the  recital  cost 
him,  that  I  make  no  attempt  to  reproduce  his  story 
in  his  own  words.  It  all  happened  in  a  railway  car- 
riage ;  and  though  we  have  had  enough  and  to  spare 
of  tales  of  murders,  robberies,  strange  meetings, 
ghosts,  and  lunatics,  which  have  had  a  railway  car- 
riage as  their  place  of  action,  I  venture  to  believe 
that  there  is  still  something  novel  in  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  my  friend's  sad  transformation. 
He  was  coming  to  town  one  autumn  evening  for 
a  few  days'  leave  from  Gunnersholt,  where  he  was 
quartered.     I   can  see  him  as  plainly  as  if  I  had 
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been  there,  springing  into  the  first  carriage  that 
offered  room,  without  regard  to  who  was  in  it ;  for 
he  was  the  least  fastidious  of  men,  without  the 
sKghtest  particle  of  '  haw-haw  *  pride  and  nonsense, 
or  that  stand-off-ishness  of  manner,  too  usual  with 
men  in  his  position ;  ready  to  make  himself  happy 
wherever  he  was,  or  in  whatever  company.  Fond  of 
talking  to  his  fellow-men,  liking  to  draw  people  out, 
as  he  said,  and  studying  character  with  the  full  con- 
viction that  there  was  something  to  be  learned  from 
everybody ;  chaflBng  and  laughing,  or  sympathising 
and  helping  according  to  the  occasion.  Why,  I 
have  seen  him  helping  a  mother  or  nurse  with  half- 
a-dozen  children  in  charge,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Paterfamilias,  dandling  the  baby,  or  chucking  it 
under  the  chin,  or  squeaking  at  it,  tickling  the  little 
boys  under  the  ribs  until  they  went  into  fits,  or 
making  the  little  girls  laugh  with  his  comical  stories 
and  humorous  ways.  Quite  at  variance,  indeed,  was 
the  private  life  of  Jack  Pallant  with  that  of  the 
ordinary  British  soldier ;  his  brother-oflBcers  were 
oftentimes  aghast  at  his  proceedings  until  they  came 
to  know  and  like  him.  Therefore,  I  say,  I  picture 
him  taking  the  first  seat  that  offered,  and  ready  to 
talk  to  any  one  in  the  carriage  who  would  talk  to 
him. 
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Bat  it  so  happened;  it  appears^  on  this  occasion 
that  he  got  into  an  empty  carriage ;  at  least  he 
.thought  so,  for  it  was  twilight,  and  he  did  not  ob- 
serve for  the  first  moment  the  figure  of  a  woman, 
seated  in  a  farther  comer,  dressed  in  dark  clothes, 
and  thickly  veiled. 

The  sudden  discovery  that  he  was  not  alone 
rather  startled  him  for  a  moment,  and  it  may  be, 
as  he  said,  that  the  evening  before  having  been  a 
guest-night  at  mess,  his  nerves  were  not  quite  up  to 
their  usual  tone.  He  was  not  the  lad,  however,  to 
be  long  in  such  a  situation  without  making  some 
remark  to  his  fellow-traveller,  though  in  this  case 
an  unusual  hesitation  to  do  so  came  over  him,  owing 
to  her  mysterious  appearance  and  extreme  stillness. 
The  ^  between-lights  of  the  carriage-lamp  and  the 
evening  sky  prevented  him  from  discerning  details ; 
but  there  she  sat,  perfectly  rigid,  and  with  not  a 
vestige  of  her  face  visible,  through  the  thick  black 
veil. 

'  Ahem  !  ahem !'  he  said  at  last,  shifting  one  seat 
nearer  to  her  and  nearly  opposite  ;/I  hope  I  have 
not  intruded  on  you;  I  thought  the  carriage  was 
empty.  I  may  be  disturbing  you,  I  fear.*  He  would 
say  anything,  in  a  random  sort  of  way,  to  break  the 
ice,  as  he  called  it. 
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No  answer.  A  long  pause.  *  Very  singular,'  he 
thought ;  and  he  moved  to  a  seat  exactly  opposite 
to  the  figure,  making  another  commonplace  obser- 
vation.    No  response,  or  any  movement. 

*  Asleep,  I  suppose,*  he  said  to  himself;  and  he 
sat,  quietly  watching  her,  whilst  the  train  rattled  on 
for  a  mile  or  two.  A  station  was  reached,  and  a 
stoppage  made,  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
screech,  and  whistling,  and  slamming  of  doors,  but 
without  producing- any  change  in  the  posture  of  the 
occupant  of  the  opposite  corner.  The  train  again 
moved  on.  '  Can*t  be  asleep,*  he  muttered.  *  What's 
the  matter  with  her  ?*  The  window  was  close  shut ; 
he  let  it  down,  with  a  tremendous  clatter  and  bang, 
remarking,  that  *  he  hoped  as  the  evening  was  fine, 
the  weather  warm,  and  the  carriage  close*  (for  he 
declared  to  me  there  was  a  peculiar  odour  hanging 
about  which  struck  him  from  the  first),  *  she  would 
not  object  to  a  little  air  ?* 

Still,  no  reply.  Then  he  said,  '  He  feared  she 
was  not  well ;  would  she  like  him  to  pull  the  bell 
for  the  guard,  and  have  the  train  stopped  again  ?' 
But  nothing  he  could  say  or  do  elicited  any  sign  of 
life  from  her. 

Jack  now  became  seriously  uncomfortable  and 
alarmed  on  her  account.     He  thought  she  could  not 
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be  asleep,  but  bad  fainted.  Suddenly,  it  crossed 
liis  mind  tbat  sbe  was  dead  !  Nigbt  bad  now  closed 
in,  but  as  tbe  last  tinge  of  twiligbt  faded  from  the 
sky,  tbe  carriage-lamp  gained  its  full  power,  and 
revealed  every  object  more  plainly  tban  bitberto. 

Jack  leaned  towards  tbe  motionless  form.  A 
long  black  veil,  falling  from  a  close-fitting  bat-like 
bonnet,  enveloped  nearly  tbe  wbole  upper  part  of 
ber  figure;  indeed,  on  close  inspection,  it  bardly 
looked  like  an  ordinary  veil,  but  more  like  a  large 
tbin  black  silk  bandkercbief.  Her  dress  was  of 
common  black  stuff,  mucb  worn  and  frayed,  from 
amidst  tbe  folds  of  wbicb  appeared  tbe  ends  of  a 
piece  of  rope,  tbat  must  bave  been  fastened  round 
ber  waist ;  and  one  band,  encased  in  an  old  ill-fitting 
black  glove,  lay  placidly  on  ber  lap. 

Full  of  uncomfortable  sensations.  Jack  was  about 
to  lift  tbe  veil,  wben,  for  tbe  first  time,  tbe  figure 
moved;  its  otber  band  stole  slowly  from  beneatb  tbe 
folds  of  tbe  dress,  and  tbe  veil  was  gradually  lifted, 
and  thrown  up  over  tbe  bead. 

Involuntarily  my  friend  shrank  back  into  tbe 
corner  of  his  seat,  for  a  face  was  revealed  to  him 
which  no  one  could  bave  looked  upon  without  a 
sense  of  awe.  It  was  that  of  a  woman  somewhat 
past  middle  age,  thin,  haggard,  and  pale  to  a  degree 
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which  only  death  could  parallel.  The  features^  finely 
chiselled  and  proportioned,  showed  that  at  one  time 
there  must  have  been  supreme  beauty,  whilst,  though 
the  iron-gray  hair  looked  a  little  dishevelled  and 
unkempt,  the  glance  of  the  eye  was  steady,  calm,  and 
determined. 

In  this  glance  lay,  chiefly,  the  awe-inspiring 
expression  of  the  face,  for,  in  addition  to  the  pene- 
trating look,  there  was  a  persistency  in  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  fascination,  quite  terrible.  It  fixed 
itself  upon  Jack  from  the  first  moment  that  eye  met 
eye,  and  for  several  minutes  not  a  word  was  spoken 
on  either  side.  Presently,  however,  he  tried  to  pull 
himself  together,  and  to  assume  his  usual  light- 
hearted  manner,  which  had  thus  been  so  strangely 
and  unusually  disturbed,  and  he  said  briskly,  '  I  beg 
your  pardon ;  I  was  afraid  you  were  ill.' 

She  slightly  bent  her  head,  but  spoke  not  a  word, 
nor  withdrew  her  glance. 

He  felt  more  and  more  that  it  was  costing  him 
an  eflfort  to  be  himself.  Her  slow,  stealthy,  albeit 
lady-like  demeanour  added  greatly  to  the  effect  al- 
ready produced,  and  a  curious  sensation  was  gradu- 
aUy  creeping  over  hun,  that— impossible  as  it  might 
seem — that  face  was  not  strange  to  him.  Little  as 
he,  with  his  temperament,  was  given  to  speculation 
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or  introspection,  he  found  himself  striving  to  look 
back  for  some  event  or  circumstance  in  his  life  which 
might  give  him  a  clue.  Had  he  ever  dreamed  of 
such  a  face,  or  had  he  seen  it  in  childhood?  He 
was  puzzled,  affected,  quite  put  out.  And  still  the 
deep  penetrating  eyes  were  fixed  on  his,  piercing  as 
it  were  into  his  yery  soul.  And  the  hands !  what 
were  they  doing  ?  Taking  off  the  gloves  as  with  a 
set,  deliberate  purpose ;  and  the  long  white,  thin, 
almost  claw-like  fingers  worked  strangely  and  nerv- 
ously, slowly  closing  and  opening  upon  the  palm,  as 
if  preparing  to  grasp  something. 

Again,  he  strove  to  throw  off  the  unpleasant,  un- 
usual sensation  which  had  crept  over  him. 

'  I  can't  stand  this,'  he  thought ;  '  I  was  never 
so  uncomfortable  in  my  life !  I  must  do  something, 
or  say  something  to  put  a  stop  to  this,  to  make  her 
take  her  eyes  off  me !' 

He  moved  abruptly  to  the  farther  comer  of  the 
carriage,  and  to  the  same  side  on  which  the  woman 
sat. 

'  I'll  try  and  dodge  her  in  that  way,'  he  said  to 
himself;  '  she  shall  not  sit  and  glare  at  me  in  this 
fashion !' 

But  she  too  immediately  shifted  her  place,  and, 
rising  to  her  full  height,  which  was  very  great,  went 
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over  to  the  seat  exactly  opposite  to  him,  never  for 
one  single  second  dropping  her  eyes  from  his.  He 
looked  out  of  window  with  a  vague  notion  of  escaping 
from  the  carriage ;  when  suddenly,  passing  a  little 
station  which  he  recognised,  but  at  which  the  train 
did  not  stop,  an  idea  struck  him — an  idea  after  his 
own  heart — a  comic  idea  !  He  availed  himself  of  it 
on  the  instant,  and  assuming  an  ease  which  doubt- 
less sat  ill  upon  him,  and  which  he  was  far  from 
feeling,  he  pointed  with  his  thumb  back  towards  the 
station  they  had  just  passed,  as  he  said  mysteriously 
in  a  hollow  voice,  *  Do  you  know  that  place  ?' 

She  seemed  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  by  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  head  as  before. 

'  Ah,  you  do.  Good  !  Longmoor,'  he  went  on  ; 
'  then  I  don't  mind  telling  you  a  secret.'  He  paused. 
('  I'll  frighten  her,'  he  thought.)  *  Criminal  luna- 
tics,' he  said  aloud ;  '  I  am  one  of  them.  I  have 
just  escaped  from  there  !' 

He  leaned  forward,  as  if  to  impress  her  with 
bis  words;  she  also  bent  forward  until  her  lips 
almost  touched  his  ear,  as  she  hissed  into  it,  '  So 
have  I !' 

With  what  had  already  gone  before,  this  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  Jack's  uneasiness  of  mind.  It 
was  not,  as  he  said,  the  mere  presence  of  the  woman, 
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or  the  reyelation  which  his  joke  had  elicited,  which 
scared  him,  though  the  circumstance  in  itself  might 
be  unpleasant  enough. 

'  I  should  have  faced  it  right  away  from  the  first, 
as  any  man  would  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  remarkable  influence  her  face  and  look  had 
upon  me ;  that  unaccountable  feeling  that  she  was 
no  stranger  to  me^  it  was,  that  unnerved,  and  even 
appalled  me.' 

No  sooner  had  she  uttered  the  words,  '  So  have 
I,'  than  Jack  sprang  to  the  cord  communicating  with 
the  guard's  yan,  for  he  felt  their  truth,  and  saw  in 
them  a  key  to  the  whole  mystery.  But  ere  his 
hand  had  reached  the  cord,  she  had  seized  him 
round  the  waist  with  one  arm  as  with  the  grip  of  a 
Tice,  and  at  the  same  instant  he  felt  one  of  those 
terrible  hands  at  his  throat. 

Every  eflFort  to  release  himself  was  fruitless;  her 
strength  seemed  superhuman,  and  was  as  far  beyond 
his  as  was  her  stature.  Her  face  glowered  close 
down  upon  his  now,  still  with  the  same  fell  expres- 
sion. '  The  only  thing  I  could  have  done,'  went  on 
Jack,  in  describing  the  scene  to  me — and  just  here 
he  shall  speak  for  himself — ^  the  only  means  by 
which  I  might  perhaps  have  made  her  relax  her  hold 
would  have  been  by  aiming  one  or  two  tremendous 
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blows  with  my  right  fist  (which  was  at  liberty)  at 
her  face.  Had  it  been  a  rnan's^  there  would  have 
been  no  hesitation ;  had  it  been  indeed  that  of  an 
ordinary  woman,  at  such  a  pass  I  should  not  have 
hesitated  to  strike  her,  to  stun  her,  if  I  could,  by 
any  means ;  but  that  face — ^that  face,  that  I  seemed 
to  know  so  well,  yet  so  mysteriously,  I  could  not 
raise  my  hand  against  it,  and,  as  my  arm  swung  up 
with  the  first  impulse,  to  deal  her  a  blow,  it  fell 
helpless  by  my  side.  Vain  were  my  eflforts  to  get 
her  hand  away  from  my  throat ;  there  was  a  terrible 
swaying  to  and  fro  for  a  minute  or  two,  I  felt  the 
grip  of  the  long  fingers  tightening,  and  myself  chok- 
ing. Suddenly  we  fell,  the  whole  carriage  seemed 
to  be  falling — there  was  a  fearful  jerk  or  two,  a 
strange  upheaving  of  the  floor,  a  tremendous  rattle 
and  crash — ^I  appeared  to  be  thrown  headlong  to 
some  great  distance,  and — all  was  darkness !' 

The  termination  of  that  deadly  struggle  was 
brought  about  in  a  manner  as  marvellous  and  un- 
looked  for  as  could  well  have  been  imagined. 

Some  fifty  souls,  say,  were  travelling  in  that 
train;  all,  save  one,  in  apparent  security.  Jack's 
life  alone  was  in  danger,  when,  lo !  by  one  of  those 
marvellous  coincidences  which  do  happen  at  times 
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eame,  but  at  tlie  cost  of  mjnr  a  life,  vlddiy 
before,  would  batre  seeme*!  v.:rt2i  treUe  the  puicluMe 
oTJaek'f. 

At  the  Teij  insUnt  that  hli  mi^t  haTe  depended 
upon  ^auAher  tighteiucg  grip  or  two  fnmk  the  hand 
of  a  mamiaf,  a  frightfal  catiistrophe  ocemred  to  Ae 
traiiu  The  tire  of  an  engine-wheel  biokCy  and  half 
a  dozen  carriages  were  hurled  down  a  steep  embank- 
ment* The  scene  that  sueceeJed  is,  unhappily,  <xf 
too  common  an  occurrence  to  need  more  than  a  wofrd 
of  reference  here.  Seren  passengers  were  killed  out- 
right ;  double  that  number  slightly  or  badly  hurt ; 
the  remainder  escaping,  as  by  a  miracle,  with  nothing 
worse  than  a  seyere  shaking. 

My  friend  was  amongst  the  shaken.  He  had 
been  thrown  clear  of  the  cUhr'is,  on  to  a  soft  grassy 
spot,  half-bank,  half-hedge;  emphaticany,  his  life 
was  saved ! 

But  what  followed  it  was  that  which  caused  the 
suffering,  that  wrought  the  terrible  change  in  Jack. 

In  the  darkness  of  that  soft  autumn  night,  he 
strove,  foremost  amongst  those  who  had  been  spared, 
to  render  such  help  as  was  possible  to  the  less  fortu- 
nate. When  the  official  assistance  came,  and  fires 
were  set  blazing  to  give  light,  almost  his  first  care 
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was  to  try  and  seek  out  his  dangerous  fellow-tra- 
veller. In  the  confusion,  nohody  was  prepared,  of 
course,  to  listen  to  Jack's  account  of  her,  even  had 
he  been  prepared  then  to  give  it.  She  was  not,  evi- 
dently, moving  about  amongst  the  crowd ;  he  assured 
himself  of  that ;  but  supposing  her,  like  himself,  to 
have  escaped  injury  (and  he  concluded  that  this  was 
likely),  might  she  not,  with  the  stealth  and  cunning 
incidental  to  her  malady,  be  hiding,  and  by  thus 
farther  eluding  detection,  become,  with  her  homi- 
cidal mania,  as  dangerous  to  the  community  at  large, 
as  some  fierce,  wild  animal  would  be  ?  The  thought 
made  him  shudder ;  he  must  lose  no  time  in  assur- 
ing himself  of  her  fate. 

As  soon  as  an  approach  to  order  could  be  evolved 
out  of  that  •awful  chaos,  he  had  convinced  himself 
that  she  was  not  amongst  the  injured.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  dead.  His  eye  fell  upon  several  muti- 
lated and  motionless  forms,  which  had  been  laid  in 
an  ominous  row  at  the  foot  of  one  part  of  the  em- 
bankment; hers  was  not  amongst  them;  he  could 
find  no  trace  of  her. 

At  length,  as  a  sickly  dawn  was  beginning  to 
make  the  search  easier,  he  endefivoured  to  discover 
the  spot  where  the  carriage  he  had  occupied  had 
fallen,  and  to  retrace  his  steps  (quite  to  the  rear  of 
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the  tram,  by  the  way),  to  the  place  where  he  found 
himself  lying  after  the  catastrophe.    By  this  time  he 
had  made  known  briefly  to  some  officials  that  a  wo- 
man was  missing,  who  had  been  in  the  carriage  with 
him,  and  one  or  two  of  them  followed  him  in  his 
qnest.     Presently  he  realised  pretty  well  where  he 
had  been  thrown;    he  all  but  identified  the  spot. 
Then  he  scrambled  through  the  hedge,  and  there,  on 
the  opposite  side,  on  the  sloping  bank  of  a  ditch,  he 
beheld,  lying  quite  still,  her  dark  unmistakable  form. 
He  ran  forward,  and  bending  over  her,  and  looking 
down  upon  the  marble,  upturned  face,  saw  at  a  glance 
that  there  was  nothing  dangerous  about  her  now ; 
those  terrible  eyes  were  closed  for   ever !     Except 
for  a  slight  wound  on  one  temple,  whence  a  little 
blood  had  trickled,  and  the  distorted  but  now  rigidly 
closed  hand,  which  had  been  so  lately  at  his  throat, 
she  looked  as  calm  and   uninjured   as  if  she  were 
merely  sleeping,  whilst  death  had  restored  for  a  brief 
period  much  of  that  beauty,  the  traces  of  which  had 
struck  him  when  her  veil  was  first  lifted. 

One  of  the  surgeons  here  came  hurrying  up, 
in  answer  to  a  summons.  '  Good  heavens  !*  he  ex- 
claimed; *here  she  is,  then,  at  last!  Why,  she 
must  have  been  in  the  train.  How  on  earth  did  she 
manage  it  T 
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'  Who  is  she  ?'  inquired  Jack  earnestly^  with  a 
strange  return  of  the  old  inexplicable  sensation. 
*  Who  is  she  ?  You  appear  to  know  her.  Pray  tell 
me.' 

'  0,  one  of  our  inmates :  she  got  away  yesterday 
morning ;  no  one  knows  how/  was  the  answer. 

*  ITou  are  from  Longmoor,  then.  How  long  has 
she  been  there  ?    What  is  her  name  ?' 

'  0,  she  has  been  there  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
I  believe ;  long  before  my  time.' 

*  And  her  name  ?' 

*  Upon  my  word,  at  this  moment,  I  can  hardly,' 
went  on  the  doctor,  mechanicaUy  passing  his  fingers 
over  one  of  the  pulseless  wrists  before  him,  and  with 
a  calm  hesitation  which  contrasted  strongly  with 
Jack's  earnest  impetuous  manner — 'I  can  hardly 
remember.  I  think  she  was  committed  for  the 
murder  of  her  own  little  girl.  It  was  a  sad  case,  I 
know.  Ah !  her  name ;  I  have  it,'  went  on  the 
doctor  suddenly;  'her  name  was  Pallant — Bachel 
Pallant/ 

Jack  sprang  from  the  kneeling  posture  in  which 
he  was,  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  Why,  that  was  his 
own  dead  mother's  name!  But  pshaw!  what  of 
that  ?  Well,  it  was  rather  a  startling  coincidence ; 
that  was  all!     Ay,    but  was  it  all?     Indeed,  no. 
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The  inquest  led  to  a  revelation.  That  inquiry  fully 
explained  what  had  been  the  nature  of  the  influence 
which  the  weird  pale  face  and  strange  presence  had 
had  upon  my  friend. 

The  strong  but  subtle  link  which  no  time  or 
absence  can  quite  sunder^  existing  between  mother 
and  son,  had  made  itself  felt  the  instant  those  twa 
sat  face  to  face,  for  the  unhappy  woman  was  indeed 
none  other  than  Jack's  own  mother  ! 

He  had  neyer  been  told;  in  fact,  it  had  been 
carefully  kept  from  him  ;  why  run  the  risk  of  cloud- 
ing for  life  that  bright  and  happy  temperament? 
He  was  only  four  years  old  when  the  dreadful  busi- 
ness happened.  Hence  he  had  scarcely  known  a 
mother's  care ;  she  was  lost  to  him,  to  the  world,  as 
completely  as  if  she  had  died.  Nay,  death  would 
have  been  a  mercy  by  comparison,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally assumed  that  she  was  dead ;  only  a  few  very 
intimate  friends  knew  the  truth.  The  poor  lady's 
mind  had  given  way  suddenly  after  the  birth  of  a 
child,  who  did  not  live.  Within  a  week,  the  homi- 
cidal mania  possessed  her ;  by  the  merest  chance  she 
had  been  prevented  from  committing  some  frightful 
outrage  upon  her  little  boy,  my  poor  fdend  Jack ; 
and  restraint  not  having  been  put  upon  her  in  time 
(for  her  malady  had  hardly  been  suspected,  so  un- 
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looked-for  was  its  appearance),  she  consummated  her 
deadly  propensity  upon  her  eldest  child,  a  girl,  fifteen 
years  of  age :  killed  her,  in  a  word,  as  she  lay  asleep. 
And  here,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  was  the 
climax  and  end  of  the  tragedy,  as  dreadfal  as  any- 
thing that  had  gone  before.  The  order  for  release, 
when  it  came,  brought  with  it  as  much  suffering  (to 
all  but  one)  as  had  the  order  for  captivity.  No 
wonder  that  Jack  was  an  altered  man ;  I  have  neyer 
seen  a  smile  on  his  face  since — though  I  trust  that 
time,  with  its  healing  influence,  may  at  least  soften 
the  blow. 
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Yes,  that  is  the  question — why  a  wine-merchant? 
Why  not  a  spice-merchant^  a  sponge-merchant,  an 
orange-  or  lemon-merchant,  a  Bussian  merchant,  or 
a  Prussian  merchant,  or  shall  we  say  a  Prussian- 
hlue  merchant,  which  would  he  first-cousin  to  an 
indigo-merchant,  or  any  other  sort  of  merchant? 
Why,  I  repeat,  always  a  wine-merchant  ? 

Yet  so  it  is ;  it  is  always  the  last  resource,  the 
last  effort  to  settle  and  become  respectable.  Does 
the  knowledge  of  the  grape  and  its  capabilities,  the 
advantages  of  wood  or  bottle,  sea-voyages,  and  the 
effects  of  time  and  climate,  together  with  a  sensitive 
and  highly-trained  palate,  come,  as  Dogberry  says  of 
reading  and  writing,  '  by  nature'  ? 

Is  no  apprenticeship  to  all  this  necessary  ?  Is 
no  direct  association  with  the  vine-growers  of  Bor- 
deaux, Champagne,  or  Xeres  desirable  ? 

It  would  appear  not,  for  no  matter  what  the  train- 
ing in  early  life  may  have  been,  if  the  occupation, 
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profession,  trade,  or  whateyer  calling  fate  or  oar  own 
inclinations  may  have  led  us  to  start  in  the  world 
with  does  not  succeed,  we  turn  wine-merchant !  Not 
at  first,  perhaps — ^we  try  a  dozen  things  beforehand  ; 
but  we  are  sure  to  come  to  it  at  last,  the  more  cer- 
tainly if  we  have  any  particle  of  the  rolling-stone 
element  about  us.  With  wine  we  are  sure  to  gather 
cobwebs,  if  not  moss.  Nor  is  it  only  as  a  last  re- 
source that  the  wine  trade  is  adopted ;  most  tre 
mendous  sacrifices  haye  been  made  in  order  that  we 
might  rush  into  this  branch  of  commerce. 

Why  is  it  ?  What  is  it,  I  emphatically  demand, 
that  brings  about  this  state  of  things  ? 

0  seductiye  influence  of  the  grape !  0  succulent 
fruit,  thou  hast  for  aye  been  known  to  purloin  men's 
wits,  but  this  has  been  by  imbibing  thy  produce,  not 
by  selling  it !  What  wondrous  glamour  there  must 
be  about  thee,  that  thou  becomest  sometimes  eyen  an 
enemy  that  steals  men's  brains,  without  gaining 
access  to  the  portals  of  life  through  the  ordinary 
channel  indicated  by  our  immortal  bard ! 

Nowadays,  men  need  not  put  it  into  their 
mouths,  it  seems,  for  it  is  as  intoxicating  when  dealt 
in  as  when  drunk.  The  noble  career  of  arms  has 
been  cast  away  under  its  spell ;  mighty  warriors  haye 
succumbed  to  its  fell  influence — I  do  not  mean  at  the 
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mess-table^  but  in  Mark-lane.  They  have  un- 
buckled their  armour^  turned  their  helmets  into 
goblets^  their  swords  into  wine-gauges ;  nodding 
plumes  have  been  doffed^  to  be  replaced  by  the  simple 
goose-quill  behind  the  ear;  commissions  given  up, 
and  the  word  only  used  when  connected  with  agencies 
from  Oporto  or  Bordeaux. 

It  is  also  on  record  that  many  estimable  gentle- 
men, of  undoubted  histrionic  ability,  have  abandoned 
the  prospect  of  a  brilliant  career  on  the  stage  for  the 
sake  of  becoming  wine-merchants  !  They  have  turned 
their  backs  upon  an  applauding  multitude,  given  up 
the  excitement,  glitter,  and  fascination  of  music,  gay 
dresses,  and  tender  glances,  for  the  sake  of  a  musty 
cellar,  a  white  apron,  and  high  stool,  preferring  to 
look  like  discharged  pikemen,  musing  in  melancholy 
mood  upon  the  faded  glories  of  the  king's  highway. 

Every  profession  has  contributed  its  quota  to  the 
increasing  stream  of  wine-traders  ;  painters,  clergy- 
men, authors,  doctors  have  been  sucked  into  this 
whirlpool  of  wine — this  vortex  of  the  vat.  You  can 
scarcely  oflfend  a  man  over  thirty  years  of  age  more 
than  by  hinting,  however  politely,  that  he  is  not  a 
judge  of  wine ;  consequently,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that,  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  he  would  feel 
competent  to  deal  in  it.  Let  him  have  a  little  capital 
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to  inyest,  some  unoccupied  time  to  fill  up^  a  friend 
in  the  City  who  is  just  starting  in  the  trade,  and  the 
chances  are  that  we  hear  next  week  he  has  become  a 
wine-merchant.  He  maybe  as  ignorant  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  trade  as  he  is  of  ballooning,  but 
that  goes  for  nothing ;  he  can  soon  *  pick  it  up'  (so 
runs  the  phrase),  and  he  will  make  a  great  deal  of 
money,  no  doubt.  But  why,  I  again  ask,  is  it  that 
no  other  sort  of  merchanting  should  ever  occur  to 
him  as  a  fair  outlet  for  his  commercial  instincts  ? 
It  is,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  ranks  of  the  real  army 
of  rolling-stones  that  a  bibulous  British  public,  that 
the  thirsty  souls  of  the  world,  must  look  for  the 
supply  of  depots  everywhere  springing  up  for  the 
dispensing  of  more  or  less  vinous  compounds.  It 
is,  however,  the  hitherto  unsuccessful  man  who  at 
last  sees  his  way  clearly  to  prosperity  and  wealth 
by  turning  wine-merchant.  It  is  the  flood  of  this 
generous  fluid  which,  if  he  but  take  it  at  its  turn, 
must  flow  on  to  fortune. 

Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it :  our  connection 
is  very  large — everybody  promises  to  support  us — 
our  friends  are  instantly  going  to  take  dozens,  hogs- 
heads, butts  :  unlimited  orders  loom  in  the  future, 
and  success  is  certain.  Truly,  it  is  possible  that 
when  our  office  is   open,  we  find   the  demand  for 
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single  bottles  greater  than  for  dozens,  the  dozens 
more  numerous  than  the  hogsheads,  and  the  hogs- 
heads  more    numerous  than  the  butts,  and  more 
numerous  than  all  these  are  the  friends  who  drop  in 
to  get  samples — samples  by  the  glass.     They  require 
two  or  three  before  they  can  tell  which  they  like  best ; 
they  are  very  difficult  to  please ;  cannot  make  up  their 
minds ;  are  generally  divided  between  two  or  three 
sorts :  these  they  would  like  to  think  about,  consult 
their  wives  upon,  and  they  will  either  let  you  know, 
or  write  to  you — ^which  they  do  not.     These  pseudo- 
customers  seldom  or  never  call  upon  you  alone;  a 
friend  accompanies  them,  and  he  usually  drinks  very 
fair — that  is,  he  takes   glass  for   glass  with   your 
friend;  he    is  always  satisfied  with   everything  he 
tastes ;  moreover,  he  thinks  he  should  like  to  have 
some  of  this,  and  knows  he  shall  want  some  of  that ; 
but  he  is  usually  a   self-denying  man,  and  never 
seems  inclined  to  treat  himself  to  anything  he  wants 
or  anything  he  likes ;  and  by  the  time  your  friends 
(for  they  are  both  your  friends  now,  of  course) — you 
want  to  increase  your  connection,  do  you  not  ?  and 
how  can  you  be  served  better  than  by  being  intro- 
duced to  your  friend's  friends,  and  everybody  else's 
friends? — it  is  true,  I  say,  that  by  the  time  this 
worthy  pair  have  departed,  you  are  a  good  bottle  of 
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wine  out  of  pocket;  but  what  of  that?  Are  not 
these  the  days  of  advertising?  Can  anything  be 
done  without  it  ?  Is  not  this  the  best  way  for  you 
to  follow  out  the  prevailing  custom?  Is  not  this 
the  sprat  that  is  to  land  the  salmon  ?  If  you  could 
during  this  process  manage  to  give  frequent  little 
luncheons,  you  would  find  them  not  badly  attended. 
A  good  substantial  joint,  with  an  anchovy  toast  or 
red-herring  after  the  cheese,  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  bring  out  the  flavour  of  the  hock,  Burgundy,  or 
claret. 

In  the  early  days  of  wine-trading,  all  this  wears 
the  guise  of  a  brilliant  success ;  you  are  flattered  by 
the  amount  of  visits  you  have,  and  you  fancy  you  are 
making  your  fortune.  A  happy  fiction  seems  to  have 
taken  root  in  your  mind,  that  you  are  getting  orders 
by  the  bushel,  and  that  all  your  visitors  are  cus- 
tomers ;  nay,  it  maybe  some  weeks  before  you  awake 
to  the  stem  facts  shown  by  a  comparatively  blank 
order-book,  and  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  sample 
bottles;  still  you  console  yourself,  even  when  this 
dawns  upon  you,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  you 
could  expect  at  first ;  it  is  only  a  little  more  capital 
sunk,  which  you  would  naturally  look  for ;  it  does 
not  alter  your  conviction  that  nature  intended  you 
for  a  wine-merchant. 
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Yon  feel  in  every  way  snited  for  it ;  besides^  it  is 
snch  a  gentlemanly  callings  and  who  knows  but  what 
in  a  year  or  two  you  may  have  a  grand  stand  of  your 
own  at  Ascot  and  Epsom !  serve  half  the  clubs  in 
London,  and  half  the  regimental  messes  of  the  ser- 
vice !  Perhaps  this  comes  to  pass ;  if  so,  all  well 
and  good,  and  it  is  not  for  anybody  to  say  that  your 
choice  of  an  occupation  was  a  wrong  one.  You  have 
hit  it  at  last,  no  doubt.  If,  however,  on  the  other 
hand — and  I  am  afraid  there  are  more  examples  of 
this  than  of  the  former — you  find  people  continually 
asking  if  you  sell  beer,  and  by  this  are  induced  to  do 
so,  may  it  not  be  questioned  whether  you  are  doing 
much  better  in  the  wine-trade  than  you  would  in  any 
other?  The  transition  from  wine  to  beer  is  very 
easy,  and  like  many  such  transitions,  fatal ;  for  men- 
tion it  not,  0  my  friend  of  the  grape !  the  hitherto 
abode  of  Bacchus  will  very  speedily  degenerate  into 
a  coal-shed  !  From  wine  to  beer,  from  beer  to  coal, 
is  as  simple  as  from  spring  to  summer,  and  sum- 
mer to  autumn,  and  very  often  does  not  take  much 
longer. 

It  is  very  curious  why  all  this  should  be  so,  and 
why,  as  I  urge,  wine  should  be  the  selected  com- 
modity, as  a  final  and  undoubted  resource,  for  men  of 
all  grades  to  fall  back  upon,  as  a  means  of  making 
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money.  Nevertheless,  everybody  has  seen  instances 
of  this — everybody  knows  some  young  fellow  who  has 
gone,  or  is  going  through  it  all,  'and  who  may  be 
even  now  settling  down  into  a  wine-merchant,  and 
sending  out  circulars  announcing  the  fact  to  all  his 
friends.  He  was  articled  to  a  solicitor  when  he  left 
Winchester,  but  he  had  some  wild  blood  in  him,  and 
emigrated  to  Australia,  where  he  lived  in  the  bush, 
farmed  sheep  and  cattle  for  several  years,  lost  what 
little  money  he  ever  had,  returned  home,  and  started 
in  the  wine-trade !  a  knowledge  of  which,  of  course, 
we  can  quite  understand,  is  more  readily  acquired  on 
a  high  stool,  surrounded  by  parchment  deeds,  wills, 
musty  books,  and  tin  cases,  than  anywhere  else,  un- 
less it  be  in  driving  herds  of  bullocks  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  interior  down  to  Sydney  or  Mel- 
bourne. 

This  is  not  always,  however,  the  training  to  which 
our  accredited  agent  to  the  court  of  Bacchus  subjects 
himself.  As  we  have  seen,  he  sometimes  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  his  trade  behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre. 
There,  he  may  study  hard,  read  up  Shakespeare, 
and  all  the  best  dramatists;  whilst  adaptations  of 
French  pieces,  parts  in  which  he  has  to  play,  lead 
him  far  on  the  high  road  to  vinous  learning.  Hen- 
derson on  Wines  would  give  him  no  knowledge  com- 
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pared  with  what  he  can  acquire  from  a  pemsal  otBox 
and  Cox  or  Richard  III,    His  nose  can  he  reddened 
more  rapidly  and  effectually,  with  less  injaiy  to  his 
healthy  by  the  hare's  foot,  than  from  the  use  of  ^  tast- 
ing orders'  at  the  docks.    His  sensitive  nostrils  will 
become  acute  horn  the  bouquet  to  which  his  olfactory 
nerves  are  constantly  subjected,  emanating  from  gas, 
orange-peel,  and  the  generally  mysterious  odour  per- 
vading a  temple  of  the  Muses.     'Heavy  wet'  will 
keep  his  palate  right,  and  an  intercourse  with  the 
brethren  of  the  *  sock  and  buskin'  of  a  surety  develop 
the  dormant  instincts  of  his  commercial  mind.  Who, 
after  such   a  matriculation,  could  fail  to  take   his 
degree,  and  at  once  be  acknowledged  as  a  '  double- 
first'  professor,  to  whom  we  may  intrust  with  safety 
the  purveyorship  of  our  wine-cellar  ?     Or,  again,  if 
he  should  have  spent  his  early  days  in  a  banking- 
house,  is  he  not  equally  sure  to  become  a  consum- 
mate judge  of  Sauterne,  Sillery,  and  Madeira  ?     May 
we  not  unhesitatingly  hand  over  to  him  at  once  our 
stomachs  and  our  cheques  ?     The  mysteries  of  loan, 
discount,   premium,  current  and  deposit  accounts, 
together  with  the  awful  proceedings  of  the  clearing- 
house, give  him  an  undoubted  right  to  administer 
generous  stimulants  equally  to  a  luxurious  and  self- 
indulgent,  as  to  an  overworked  community.    Un- 
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donbtedly^  a  high  stool^  be  it  situated  under  the 
shadow  of  law^  finance^  or  goyernmental  circumlocn- 
tion^  is  one  of  the  surest  seats  he  can  occupy^  whilst 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  a  grape-loving  Gamaliel. 

The  artist,  in  studying  colour,  if  not  form,  pre- 
pares himself  for  this  all-absorbing  occupation. 
Landscape  or  figure  painting,  the  imitation  of  hair 
or  clouds,  flesh  or  herbage,  all,  it  appears,  teach 
the  rudiments  of  the  wine-trade  !  Writing  sermons 
is  another  unquestionable  means  of  obtaining  an 
insight  into  the  occult  enigmas  which  surround 
corkage,  vintage^  and  all  sorts  of  *  ages.'  Coach- 
building  has  been  known  to  be  no  bad  vehicle  in 
which  to  travel  along  the  road,  beneath  the  trellised 
vines,  the  fermented  fruit  of  which  plants  at  the  end 
of  our  journey  prosperity  and  afHuence.  The  use  of 
the  scalpel  has  even  taught  the  use  of  the  corkscrew, 
and  the  composition  of  a  black  draught  rendered  per- 

A 

fectly  easy  the  iabit  of  concocting  exquisitely  palatable 
*  blends' !  It  must  be  plain  to  the  most  superficial 
observer,  to  the  most  moderate  capacity,  nay,  to  the 
most  obtuse  of  minds,  that  all  this  fine  schooling 
would  be  utterly  thrown  away  anywhere  but  when 
turned  to  the  gas-lit,  sawdusted,  and  be-cobwebbed 
cellar. 

What  chance  of  success  could  the  most  sanguine 
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hope  for^  if  his  natural  bent  led  him  to  contemplate 
trade  in  any  other  commodity  than  wine?  How 
contemptible  would  he  feel,  how  small^  insignificant, 
and  out  of  place  would  he  be,  if  called  upon  to  ex- 
press an  opinion,  we  will  say,  upon  tea  !  Suppose 
him  questioned  as  to  the  domestic  comforts  of  that 
mighty  Mandarin,  who,  according  to  the  comic  lyric 
poets  of  the  last  century,  was  entitled  by  the  natives 
Quan-ki  Fon-go,  and  whose  seventeen  ladies  were  in 
the  habit  of  assuaging  their  thirst  by  decoctions  of 
Souchong,  Twan-kee,  Hyson,  Gunpowder,  and  Con- 
go!  Of  a  certainty,  our  embryo  trader  would  find 
himself  a  simple  ignoramus ;  therefore  it  is,  I  pre- 
sume,  that  he  never  thinks  of  becoming  a  tea-mer- 
chant. What  amount  of  acumen  could  one  expect 
from  him  in  the  event  of  his  having  a  predilection 
for  silk,  cotton,  bears'  grease,  or  lucifer-matches  ? 
Could  we  fairly  anticipate  any  erudition  on  the  sub- 
ject of  timber,  iron,  tin,  snuflf,  cod-liver  oil,  or  HoUo- 
way's  ointment?  Certainly  not;  if  we  could,  his 
early  life  would  have  been  thrown  away,  time  and 
money  squandered.  No  one  would  be  mad  enough 
to  look  for  the  learning  which  would  render  him 
competent  to  gain  a  living  out  of  anything  but  the 
sale,  wholesale  or  retail,  of  wine  !  No  ;  it  must  be 
distinctly  understood  that  the  evidence  of  our  daily 
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experience,  and  our  ordinary  senses  and  instincts, 
ieach  us  that  wine  is  the  only  article  there  is  any 
chance  of  his  knowing  anything  about.  Why  it 
should  be  so,  I  cannot  tell;  I  began  nay  scribble 
with  the  question,  and  I  end  it  so :  '  Why  a  wine- 
merchant  ?' 


A 


THE  SKETCHER  IN  THE  SUBURBS : 
HAMPSTEAD  HEATH. 


To  go  farther  and  fare  worse  is  the  fate  constantly 
attending  the  footsteps  of  the  landscape-painter  in 
his  search  for  subjects^  and  Hampstead  Heath  is  a 
pertinent  illustration  of  this  fact  to  all  who  haTe 
overlooked  the  healthy  and  beautiful  suburb.  Tra- 
velling far  and  wide,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
region  richer  in  its  way  for  purposes  pictorial  than  this 
cockney' playground,  and  ever  since  Londoners  first 
took  to  landscape-painting  it  must  have  been  a  veri- 
table mine  of  wealth  to  them.  Notwithstanding  the 
advance  of  bricks  and  mortar  upon  it  from  all  sides,, 
there  is  still  to  be  found,  amidst  its  gravelly  broken 
undulations,  its  furze-clad  knolls,  grassy  slopes,  and 
leafy  groves,  studies  of  foreground  and  trees  hard  to 
beat ;  whilst  the  far-reaching  stretches  and  peeps  of 
blue  distance  supply  examples  of  pure  English  scenery 
not  to  be  easily  surpassed.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that    because     donkey-riding    and    holiday-making 
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flourish  there  that  no  seclusion  is  to  be  had.  I 
know  of  nooks  and  corners,  dingly  dells,  and  bosky 
bowers  where  one  may  establish  the  easel,  and  plant 
the  white  umbrella,  and  sit  through  the  live-long 
day  in  as  much  retirement  as  if  London  were  fifty, 
instead  of  five,  miles  off.  Diverging  to  the  left  fi:om 
the  straight  ridge  of  high-road  running  between 
Jack  Straw's  Castle  and  the  Spaniards,  and  winding 
our  way  down  amongst  the  broken  ground  until  the 
lower  skirts  of  the  heath  are  reached,  we  come  upon 
hedgerows  and  by-lanes  leading  to  the  farm  meadows, 
where  at  the  right  season  any  amount  of  wild  herbage 
and  general  rural  greenery  may  be  found.  Here  and 
there  a  log  or  two  of  felled  timber  may  not  unfre- 
quently  be  seen  dragged  to  the  side  of  lane  or  path, 
and  left  there  sufficiently  long  for  *  winter  and  rough 
weather'  to  have  cast  over  them  a  film  of  mossy 
picturesqueness,  softening  the  outline,  and  harmoni- 
ously varying  the  colour ;  and  for  the  lush  grass  to 
have  grown  high  about  their  flanks,  and  to  droop  its 
silveiy  seed-pods  in  graceful  arches  across  the  rich- 
toned  furrowed  bark.  Deep  cart-ruts,  old  gates, 
gnarled,  twisted,  and  stunted  oaks,  abound ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  certain  farm  which  I  have  in 
mind,  a  host  of  ^bits,'  invaluable  as  foreground 
studies,  turn  up  occasionally,  if  we  have  luck,  in  the 
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shape  of  a  plough^  or  harrow^  or  disused  cart  driven 
back  into  the  hedge. 

All  along  this  dip  by  the  edge  of  the  heath  the 
most  perfect  retirement  is  obtainable.     It  is  indeed 
complete  country^  with  no  sights  sounds  nor  scent 
that   does  not  harmonise  with   the   surroundings. 
Beturning  upwards  over  the  heath,  looking  forward 
or  backward,  right  or  left,  every  variety  of  broken 
ground,   with  here   and   there   a  reedy  pool,   and 
patches  of  wild  bramble,  gorse,  and  fern,  offers  itself 
temptingly  to  the  artist's  eye.     Then  still  higher, 
and  passing  many  a  group  of  picturesque  trees,  we 
reach  the  extremity  of  the  heath,  to  come  upon  that 
rare  avenue  of  century-old  Scotch  firs,   with  their 
wonderfully  beautiful  rugged  outlines  and  rich  colour, 
and  their  tortuous   snake-like  roots  protruding  in 
every  direction  amidst  the  sandy  gravelly  pits  and 
ridges.     Again,  still  on  the  same  side  of  the  heath, 
but  nearer  to  the  North  End-road,  upon  the  sloping 
ground  by  the  fringe  of  the  little  paled-in  copses, 
there  are  innumerable  shady  corners  where  the  camp- 
stool  may  be  pitched  in  the  very  centre  of  fine  *  stuff.' 
Or  if,  emerging  from  amidst  the   quaint  old  red- 
bricked  habitations  standing  within  their  own  garden- 
walls,  we  come  from  the  town  out  upon  the  heath  at 
its  highest  point  by  the  big  pond  and  tall  flag-staff, 
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we  get  a  distant  landscape  which  gives  no  hint  of  our 
sabarban  standpoint. 

There  before  us  lies  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  the  tiny 
spire  conspicuous  as  the  apex  of  the  knoU^  and  the 
waters  of  Hendon  lake  supplying  that  silvery  thread 
or  patch  of  glittering  sheen  without  which  the  warp 
and  woof  of  no  rural  view  is  said  to  be  complete. 
Before  us,  at  our  feet  again,  the  broken  undulations 
of  the  heath  lead  pleasantly  into  the  picture ;  and 
once  more  dropping  down  to  wander  amongst  these, 
we  shall  come  upon  most  valuable  studies  at  every 
turn. 

Reaching,  as  we  shall,  by  this  line  of  country, 
the  suburb  of  the  suburb,  North  End,  many  a  sketch- 
able  point  and  incident  will  be  revealed.  Even  the 
steep  descent  by  the  road  to  this  place  from  Jack 
Straw's  is,  to  those  who  feel  it  properly,  quite 
romantic,  although  it  is  only  a  common  highway. 
The  tall  broken  bank  to  the  right,  fringed  at  the  top 
with  its  ragged  hanging  wood,  and  the  post  and  rail 
ort  the  raised  pathway  to  the  left,  shut  it  in,  and 
lead  the  eye  downward  to  the  cottages  and  the  smoke 
curling  up  amidst  the  tall  trees  which  end  the  vista. 
Most  paintable  too  are  the  avenues  and  groups 
formed  by  these  same  trees ;  whilst  the  glimpses  of 
old  red-tiled    roofs,    gable-ends,    queer    chimneys, 
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lichen-covered  garden-walls,  and  overhanging  shrub- 
beries seen  through  them  and  intermingling  with 
them,  lend  additional  character  and  interest  to  the 
subject. 

On  the  Yale  of  Health  or  eastern  side  of  the 
heath  there  is  less,  perhaps,  of  what  the  artist  looks 
for  than  on  that  which  we  have  just  left.  Still 
there  are  bits  to  be  had  of  an  up-and-down  and  in- 
and-out  character  by  no  means  despicable,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  wondrous  view  of  London  anywhere 
hereabouts  presented.  Naturally  much  depends  in 
dealing  with  a  theme  of  this  magnitude  on  weather, 
light,  and  atmosphere ;  but  I  have  seen  the  mighty 
Babylon  from  this  point  look  well-nigh  as  grand  and 
inspiring  for  the  painter  as  Borne  itself:  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  lending  at  this  distance,  to  imaginative 
minds,  a  kind  of  suggestive  similarity. 

Penetrating  the  byways  and  outskirts  of  the 
town  of  Hampstead,  lying  on  this  eastward  slope, 
innumerable  opportunities  open  for  the  exercise  of 
the  pencil.  Looking  Londonwards,  so  that  peeps  of 
the  City  are  visible,  there  is  again,  occasionally, 
quite  a  foreign  tone  of  form,  colour,  and  composition 
about  many  of  the  queer  old  buttressed  walls,  corners 
and  ends  of  buildings,  clock-turrets,  shrubberies,  and 
old-world  trees,  as  they  come  against  the  distance. 
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This  feeling  may  easily  be  fostered,  if  we  let  our 
memory  dwell  upon  some  of  the  associations  which 
render  this  region  classic  ground.  Well  Walk,  with 
its  avenue  of  fine  old  limes,  long  raised  level  path 
looking  to  the  south,  and  the  much-desecrated  old 
Well  itself,  is  not  far  oflf ;  and  here,  shortly  before  he 
went  to  Bome,  where  his  ashes  now  lie  hard  by  the 
pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  John  Keats  lived.  Here 
he  wrote  his  '  Ode  to  the  Nightingale,'  *  Endymion,' 
and  the  *Eve  of  St.  Agnes;'  and  here  Coleridge 
visited  him,  as  also  did  Hone  of  the  Every -day  Book, 
A  host  of  poetic  and  pictorial  memories,  near  and 
remote,  cling  to  the  spot:  Mansfield  and  Pope, 
according  to  Cowper,  loved  it.  The  mother  of  our 
own  Tennyson  died  in  Well  Walk,  as  did  that  prince 
of  landscape-painters.  Constable,  who  used  to  declare 
that  he  loved  every  stump,  stile,  and  lane  in  the 
village,  and  that  as  long  as  his  hand  could  hold  a 
brush  he  Would  never  cease  to  paint  them. 

Clarkson  Stanfield  selected  Hampstead  as  the 
fittest  and  most  harmonious  place  in  which  to  spend 
the  autumn  of  his  laborious  life ;  and  it  seems  but 
yesterday  that  I  used  not  unfrequently  to  come  across 
him,  seated  in  some  quiet  corner  round  about  these 
outskirts  of  the  town,  or  away  down  amongst  the 
gravel-pits   and  sylvan  groves  aforesaid,  sketching 
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with  all  the  earnestness  and  devotion  to  be  looked  for 
amongst  mere  tyros  in  the  art  rather  than  amongst 
veterans  snch  as  he.  But  it  is  the  veteran  in  art, 
after  all,  who  knows  best  where  to  pitch  his  tent  for 
the  pursuance  and  study  of  a  profession  that  is  never 
learned;  and  with  examples  such  as  his,  and  of 
others  no  less  notable  who  have  gone  before  him, 
we  need  not  hesitate  now  and  then  to  follow  on  the 
track  which  their  footsteps  have  worn  into  a  well- 
marked  path,  albeit  it  lead  no  farther  than  the  breezy 
north-western  height.  Very  easy,  indeed,  is  it  to 
fare  worse ;  and  although  we  know  that  it  is  still 
the  favourite  haunt  and  residence  of  numerous 
brethren  of  the  brush,  and  though  the  white  um- 
brella is  a  common  sight,  I  am  happy  to  think,  still, 
among  the  slopes  and  hollows  of  the  furzy  heath, 
there  is  a  danger  in  these  impetuous  far-travelling 
days  of  this  suburban  sketching-ground  being  esti- 
mated at  much  below  its  real  worth ;  and  it  is  very 
desirable  to  remind  our  painters  from  time  to  time 
of  the  invaluable  hoard  of  picturesque  beauty  lying 
so  immediately  within  their  reach. 

Were  any  farther  argument  needed  to  show  why 
Hampstead  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  sketcher, 
it  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  despite  the  means 
which  have   been  taken   to   intercept  his  greatest 
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enemy,  the  modem  builder,  each  year  leaves  ugly 
eyidence  of  the  deyastating  advance  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  and  sooner  or  later  the  last  traces  of  the 
suburb  as  a  sketching-ground  will  probably  dis- 
appear. 

Within  the  past  twelve  months  only  the  beauti- 
ful avenue  of  old  limes  in  the  aforesaid  Well  Walk 
has  been  threatened  by  the  axe  of  the  ruthless 
demon  of  improvement ;  nay,  for  aught  I  know,  is 
even  now  threatened.  Slowly,  but  surely,  after 
some  fashion  he  drives  the  thin  edge  of  his  perni- 
cious wedge  into  many  a  rural  retreat.  Bood  by 
rood  only  it  mdy  be  that  the  mischief  ig  done,  but 
done  it  is.  Advantage  is  taken  of  any  accidental 
opportunity :  an  old  tree,  for  instance,  is  blown 
down  and  has  to  be  rooted  up ;  then  the  raised  path 
where  it  has  grown  for  a  century  and  more  can  be 
levelled,  and  will  perhaps  be  paved.  This  process, 
likely  enough,  eventually  saps  the  foundation  of  the 
old  moss-grown  wall  hard  by,  which  begins  to  bulge, 
and  must  of  necessity  be  buttressed  up  with  new 
brick,  or  pulled  down ;  and,  if  it  does  not  fall  in,  the 
lease  of  the  house  on  its  other  side  does,  and  lo^ 
within  a  month  or  two  the  whole  of  the  quaint  old 
comer,  with  its  winding  irregular  approaches  and 
surroundings,  is  swept  away,  trees  and  all,  and  we 
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have  in  its  place  a  modem  staring  stuccoed  villa, 
with  cast-iron  railings  and  levelled  walks,  defiant  of 
all  the  artists  in  Christendom. 

Fit  is  it,  therefore,  that  our  age,  with  its  wide- 
spread graphic  powers,  should  leave  records  of  what 
yet  remains  of  the  picturesque  in  the  neighbourhood, 
even  if  it  were  to  serve  no  higher  purpose  than  that 
of  aiding  the  future  topographical  historian,  and  of 
showing  posterity  how,  by  degrees,  the  great  city 
overgrew  itself.  It  is  often  urged  upon  figure- 
painters  that  it  is  their  duty,  Hogarth-like,  to  paint 
the  subjects  of  their  day,  that  they  may  be  historians 
as  well  as  artists.  Undoubtedly  there  is  great 
reason  in  such  views,  for  by  brush  and  pencil,  far 
more  than  by  the  pen  alone,  can  the  vraisemblance 
of  certain  facts  be  perpetuated ;  and  if  this  hold  good 
for  those  who  deal  with  animate  nature,  so  must  it 
be  for  those  who  deal  with  inanimate.  A  background 
true  in  its  local  colour,  in  the  widest  sense  of  that 
expression,  is  no  less  essential  for  a  complete  his- 
torical picture,  than  the  costumes  and  accessories  of 
the  personages  who  make  history;  and  this  back- 
ground it  is  assuredly  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
landscape-painter  to  secure. 
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We  have  most  of  us,  at  one  time  or  other,  had  some 
experience  in  curious  coincidences,  mere  matters  of 
accident,  which  have  fallen  out  so  strangely  as  to 
wear  the  appearance  of  a  forelaid  scheme — coinci- 
dences which  have  given  rise  in  men's  minds  to  the 
idea  of  destiny,  fate,  or  whatever  we  may  please  to 
call  it ;  coincidences  which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
have,  without  doubt,  been  the  basis  of  all  supersti- 
tion from  time  immemorial. 

Presentiments,  in  a  measure,  are  common  to 
everybody,  and  even  the  most  matter-of-fact  indivi- 
dual may  occasionally  bo  swayed  by  them  in  spite  of 
himself.  Now,  I  flattered  myself  that  I  was  one  of 
these  same  individuals;  I  laid  claim  to  no  super- 
fluous imaginations  and  fancies,  I  was  no  believer  in 
ghosts  or  spirit-rapping ;  yet  I  leave  it  for  others  to 
judge  whether  what  I  am  about  to  tell  is  or  is  not 
to  be  accounted  for  by  purely  natural  laws,  worked 
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out  by  a  chance  combination  of  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember,  it  had  been  our  habit 
to  spend  Christmas  with  our  old  friends  the  Sequins, 
generally  at  their  seat  called  *  The  Bower/  not  far 
from  the  principal  town  of  a  celebrated  hunting 
county,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  London.  It  was 
a  picturesque  and  thorough  specimen  of  a  time- 
honoured  manor-house,  with  scarcely  a  room,  cor- 
ridor, or  passage  that  had  not  a  legend  of  some  kind 
attached  to  it.  The  family,  too,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  England,  and  many  were  the  tales  con- 
nected with  the  daring  deeds  performed  and  the 
knightly  prowess  displayed  by  its  ancestors. 

My  father  and  old  Sir  George  Sequin  were  con- 
temporaries, and  had  religiously  kept  up  the  custom, 
which,  I  believe,  had  been  even  handed  down  to  them 
by  their  fathers,  of  always  dining  together  on  Christ- 
mas-day.  From  them  Godfrey  Sequin  and  I  had 
again  inherited  the  idea  that  things  would  go  ex- 
tremely wrong  if  the  festive  season  were  not  spent  in 
each  other's  company.  He,  particularly,  had  strong 
opinions  on  the  point,  and  his  anxiety  that  nothing 
should  interfere  with  the  custom  sometimes  bordered 
upon  the  superstitious. 

Heirs  to  the  jovial  and  kindly  feelings  of  our 
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fathers,  we  had  carefully  maintained  this  principle ; 
but  as  long  ago  my  circumstances  had  so  far  changed 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  entertain  God- 
frey and  his  wife  in  anything  like  their  own  style  of 
living,  the  hospitality  had  been  all  on  his  side,  and 

■ 

it  had  become  a  settled  plan  that  we  should  go  down 
to  the  Bower  for  a  fortnight  every  Christmas. 

I  had  been  married  some  few  years  when,  just 
before  one  of  these  much-looked-forward-to  expe- 
ditions, my  wife  was  taken  suddenly,  but  not  dan- 
gerously,  ill,  and  there  seemed  every  probability  of 
our  good  old  custom  being  broken  through  for  the 
first  time.  The  doctors  pronounced  it  madness  for 
her  to  think  of  taking  a  journey  in  the  state  of  health 
she  then  was. 

Letters  passed  to  and  fro  between  the  Bower  and 
Bloomsbury-square ;  devices  and  suggestions  for 
surmounting  the  diflBculty  arose  on  both  sides.  I 
was  to  go  with  one  of  my  girls,  the  other  to  re- 
main with  her  mother ;  Sir  Godfrey  and  Lady 
Sequin  were  to  come  to  us;  some  plan  must  be 
adopted,  if  possible,  to  prevent  our  being  separated 
at  Christmas. 

I  did  not  myself  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of 
this,  but  the  Sequins  held  strong  opinions  about  it. 
It  would  be  terribly  unlucky ;  we  ought  not  to  break 
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throngh  the  rule  whilst  there  was  the  slightest  chance 
of  maintaining  it.  Godfrey  was  even  more  urgent 
than  his  wife,  and  his  letters  had  in  them  almost  an 
imploring  tone,  bespeaking,  as  I  fancied,  an  over 
anxiety  and  fear  that  something  dire  might  happen 
if  I  failed  to  occnpy  my  usual  seat  at  his  Christmas 
table. 

Affairs  remained  in  this  uncertain  state  until 
within  a  few  days  of  the  25th  December,  when  my 
wife,  having  somewhat  recovered,  settled  the  diffi- 
culty  by  deciding,  with  that  combined  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  determination  which  some  women  display 
in  emergencies,  that,  considering  Godfrey's  earnest 
wish,  I  ought  to  go  down  alone  for  a  day  or  two  at 
least.  Her  kind  heart  at  once  led  her  to  set  aside  all 
her  own  feelings  on  the  matter.  She  could  not  bear 
to  think  that  my  friend's  happiness  should  be  inter- 
fered with  by  any  dislike  she  might  feel  at  being  left 
alone  at  such  a  time.  She  said  that  she  should 
become  quite  superstitious  herself,  if  she  were  to 
cause  the  breach  of  this  old-established  custom. 

*  After  all,'  she  continued,  *  what  is  it  but  a  few 
days'  absence  ?  I  should  think  nothing  of  it  at  any 
other  season,  and  it  is  only  imagination  which  leads 
one  to  attribute  more  importance  to  it  just  now; 
and   I,   you    know,   have   very    little    imagination 
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whilst  your  fiiend  Godfrey  and  his  wife  are  made 
up  of  it.* 

Eeluctantly,  then,  I  settled  to  go.  I  say  re- 
luctantly, for  the  moment  I  had  consented  a  strange 
and  unusual  feeling  of  depression  came  upon  me.  I 
could  not  but  admit  the  common  sense  of  my  wife's 
words ;  but  nevertheless  a,  to  me,  ridiculous  fore- 
boding of  evil,  or,  at  the  least,  a  sense  of  discomfort, 
rooted  itself  in  my  mind.  Apart  from  the  joviality 
of  Christmas  meetings,  I  was  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  attribute  any  serious  importance  to  their  not 
being  kept  up ;  still  I  failed  to  get  over  the  disquiet 
which  the  present  arrangement  had  created. 

However,  I  bade  my  wife  and  girls  good-bye  on 
the  twenty-third,  determining,  that  as  Christmas- 
day  fell  on  the  Wednesday,  to  return,  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  instead  of  remaining  as  usual  for  the  cus- 
tomary programme  of  hunting,  shooting,  &c.  On 
my  way  down,  everything  seemed  to  combine  to 
woer  my  spirits,  the  only  other  occupants  of  the 
railway  carriage  being  a  young  widow  lady,  and  her 
two  little  children.  Her  grief  was  very  fresh,  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  once  or  twice  that 
she  restrained  herself  from  hysterical  paroxysms  of 
tears.  The  weather,  too,  was  muggy  and  gloomy ; 
thick  mists  had  settled  determinedly  over  all  parts 
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of  the  flat  country  through  which  my  journey  lay. 
Do  what  I  would,  I  could  not  help  contrasting  the 
present  state  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  crisp, 
frosty  brightness  and  invigorating  air  which  I  re- 
membered had  set  my  usually  elastic  disposition 
bounding  like  a  child's,  when  I  travelled  over  the 
same  ground  a  year  ago. 

The  hearty  welcome  at  the  Bower  only  tem- 
porarily dismissed  this  demon  of  disquiet  from  my 
elbow,  and  I  so  continually  relapsed  into  silence 
during  dinner,  that  two  or  three  of  my  old  friends 
assembled  at  the  house,  and  Godfrey  especially^ 
noticed  my  dejection,  but  dealt  lightly  with  it,  as  of 
course  my  wife's  absence,  being  universally  regretted, 
at  the  same  time  also  accounted  for  my  own  un- 
wonted demeanour.  The  mirth  generally,  for  some 
reason,  was  not  as  great,  it  struck  me,  as  on  previous 
occasions. 

The  following  day,  which  was  Christmas-eve,  we 
were  still  very  dull,  and  my  own  feelings  consider- 
ably worse.  I  had  grown  horribly  anxious,  for  the 
morning's  post  had  brought  no  letter  from  my  wife, 
although  she  had  promised  to  write  a  line  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  I  started.  There  was  really 
nothing  in  this  circumstance,  yet  somehow  or  other 
I  was  so  unhinged  that  it  had  an   effect  upon  me 
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quite  inconsistent  with  its  importance.  There  were 
no  means  by  which  my  mind  could  be  speedily  set  at 
rest,  for  these  were  the  early  days  of  electric  tele- 
graphy, and  the  system  of  communication  was  very 
incomplete.  Dankborough,  the  county  town,  was  as 
yet  without  wires,  and  we  were  forty  miles  from  the 
nearest  telegraph  station. 

The  arguments  of  Lady  Sequin  and  her  husband 
all  failed  to  arouse  and  cheer  me  up,  and  in  the 
most  unnatural  way  my  dejection  rather  communi- 
cated itself  to  them,  for  they  began  to  feel,  that 
perhaps  it  had  been  a  little  selfish  on  their  part  to 
insi^  on  my  presence,  under  the  circumstances.  It 
was  the  most  dismal  Christmas-eve  we  could  re- 
member ;  we  voted  it  so  by  acclamation,  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  extract  a  joke  from  our  universal  opinion. 
On  retiring  for  the  night,  my  condition  of  mind,  far 
from  improving,  became  so  deplorable  that  I  thought 
I  was  losing  my  senses,  or  going  to  have  a  serious 
illness. 

The  picturesque,  old-fashioned  room  allotted  to 
me,  called  'The  Mirror  Chamber,'  was,  I  knew, 
noted  in  the  annals  of  the  house  for  several  legends 
attached  to  it.  None  of  these,  however,  lived  indi- 
vidually in  my  mind,  but  highly  wrought  as  it  then 
was,   this  recollection    communicated    an   uncanny 
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ghostly  appearance  to  the  place,  which  it  would  not 
have  home,  indeed,  which  it  never  had  home  to  me^ 
on  ordinary  occasions. 

In  my  present  morbidly  unhealthy  state,  it  re- 
quired a  great  effort  to  put  out  my  candle,  and  turn 
into  bed.  After  this  was  accomplished,  the  flicker- 
ing light  of  the  fire  at  times  became  so  distressing 
that  I  could  not  persuade  myself  that  I  was  alone  in 
the  room.  I  got  out  of  bed,  undrew  the  curtains^ 
drew  them  back  again,  shifted  the  furniture,  and 
generally  worked  myself  into  such  a  state  of  fever, 
that  I  quite  lost  all  self-command,  although  at  the 
same  time  feeling  perfectly  ashamed  of  the  weak, 
unmanly  part  I  was  playing.  Back  again  in  bed,  I 
tossed  and  tumbled  from  side  to  side,  and  when  at 
last,  worn  out,  I  did  begin  to  doze,  the  moaning  of 
the  wind  at  the  casement,  or  the  soft  lapping  sound 
of  the  dying  embers  falling  upon  the  hearth,  dis- 
turbed me  with  a  start  and  a  shock,  which  vibrated 
through  my  frame,  as  if  there  had  been  an  earth- 
quake. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  had  been  asleep,  if 
asleep  I  really  was  (and  this  is  the  point  which  will 
ever  remain  a  mystery  in  my  mind),  when  a  dream  of 
such  terrible  reality  came  upon  me,  that  to  forget  it, 
or,  indeed,  to  believe  that  it  teas  a  dream,  is  next  to 
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impossible.  At  any  rate,  I  was  conscious  of  my 
exact  position — conscious  of  the  unnatural  state  of 
my  mind — conscious  of  how  and  where  I  was,  lying 
flat  on  my  back,  staring  straight  through  the  aper- 
ture, between  the  curtains,  at  the  foot  of  my  bed — 
conscious  that  I  saw  the  bed  dimly  reflected  in  that 
relic  of  antiquity,  a  steel  mirror,  hanging  opposite. 

If  I  was  in  a  dream,  I  was  dreaming  that  I  was 
awake,  and  awake  in  precisely  the  same  place,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances,  in  which  I  knew  my- 
self to  be ;  the  same  thoughts,  the  same  feelings, 
the  same  surroundings  were  as  vividly  reproduced  as 
any  events  in  the  most  startling  dreams  ever  are. 
The  only  difference  being  that,  instead  of  dreaming 
of  remote  affairs  and  conditions,  I  was  dreaming  of 
the  present — the  positive,  tangible  present. 

Here,  then,  I  was  lying,  asleep  or  awake,  as  you 
please,  when  I  became  aware  of  a  dim  mist  gradu- 
ally overspreading  the  mirror,  such  as  might  be  pro- 
duced by  human  breath,  increasing  now,  and  then 
decreasing,  just  as  if  the  action  of  the  lungs  in 
respiration  made  it  fluctuate.  This  effect  had  con- 
tinued for  a  minute  or  more,  when  I  observed  the 
reflected  palm  of  a  stealthy  hand  passed,  as  it  were^ 
straight  across  the  steel,  as  though  to  wipe  away  the 
obscuring  vapour,  and  then  I  saw  upon  the  now  un- 
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clouded  metal — a  face  ! — not  the  face  itself^  but  pal- 
pably the  reflex  of  one,  as  we  may  see  our  own  in 
any  glass.  It  appeared  to  be  gazing  at  its  eyes,  yet 
there  was  no  intervening  form,  no  figure  visible  of 
which,  I  felt  certain,  this  vision  was  but  a  reproduction » 

Starting  upright  in  bed,  convulsively  clutching 
the  clothes,  whilst  cold  drops  of  perspiration  broke 
out  upon  my  forehead,  and  my  tongue  clove  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth,  I  remained  horror-stricken,  for 
the  face,  hitherto  unrecognisable,  now  clearly  showed 
itself  to  be  that  of  a  woman !  the  head  and  cheek& 
partially  enveloped  in  something  white.  Bapidly 
increasing  in  distinctness,  the  white  head-covering 
grew  into  the  similitude  of  widow's  weeds,  as  worn  a 
few  centuries  ago ;  and  the  features — great  powers  ! 
I  shudder  as  I  recall  my  sensations-— plainly  and 
unmistakably  assumed  the  form  of  those  of  my  wife  ! 

The  terrible  truth  of  the  likeness  was  made  more 
manifest  for  a  while,  as  the  shape  seemed  to  draw 
nearer ;  a  spirit  of  flame,  at  the  same  time,  spring- 
ing brightly  from  the  grate,  showed  the  apparition 
with  startling  vividness.  It  was  the  last  spark  of 
light  in  the  fire,  which,  burning  brightly  for  one 
moment,  instantly  afterwards  disappeared,  leaving 
the  room  in  total  darkness. 

I  fell  back  in  a  swoon,  from  which  I  only  slowly 
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recovered  as  the  dreary  morning  light  was  creeping 
through  the  shutters.  Paralysed  though  I  was  by 
a  multitude  of  bewildering  sensations,  I  at  last 
managed  to  dress  myself,  and  hasten  down-stairs, 
firmly  resolving  that  if  the  post  brought  no  reassur- 
ing news  from  home  I  would  go  back  to  town  imme- 
diately. It  would  be  mere  mockery  attempting  tc 
enter  into  Christmas  festivities  under  this  roof. 

I  knew,  from  her  active  habits,  that  I  should  find 
Lady  Sequin'  astir  before  any  one  else,  and  I  went 
straight  to  her  morning-room  to  communicate  my 
intentions.  She  was  unlocking  the  letter-bag  as  I 
entered,  and  her  surprise  at  my  early  visit  gave  way, 
the  inoment  she  looked  in  my  face,  to  a  suppressed 
ejaculation  of  fear. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ?*  she  exclaimed ;  '  you  are 
as  pale  as  a  ghost !     Are  you  ill  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  think  I  am,  dear  Lady  Sequin,'  I  replied ; 
'  but  pray  tell  me,  is  there  a  letter  from  Maria  ?' 

We  ran  over  the  contents  of  the  bag  together ; 
no,  there  was  nothing  for  me.  Then  taking  her 
hand,  I  continued, 

'  I  must  have  the  dog-cart  round  at  once,  to  catch 
the  next  train  for  London.' 

*  Going  back,  and  to-day !  What  for  ?  Why, 
Godfrey  will  never  forgive  you !' 
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'I  can't  help  it;  I  daresay  it  is  very  foolish, 
bat  you  know  the  uncomfortable  circumstances  under 
which  I  came ;  you  must  have  seen  how  distressed 
I  have  been  for  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours ;  there 
is  still  no  letter  for  me,  and  I  cannot,  after  what  I 
went  through  last  night,  endure  this  uncertainty  any 
longer.  Something  has  happened,  or  tuill  happen, 
if  I  don't  return  at  once.' 

^Gone  through!  And  what  have  you  gone 
through  ?' 

'  Why,  such  a  night  as  I  trust  I  may  never  pass 
again !' 

Then,  as  the  best  means  of  explaining  my  reasons 
for  leaving,  I  detailed  my  sensations,  and  the  revela- 
tion of  the  mirror,  adding  my  conviction  that,  dream 
or  reality,  it  was  a  warning  which  I  could  not  neg- 
lect. 

As  she  listened,  a  shade  gradually  fell  over 
her  sunny  countenance,  and  she  gazed  at  me  as 
earnestly  as  if  she  would  catch  the  sense  of  my 
words  before  they  fell  from  my  lips.  When  I  spoke 
of  the  widow's  weeds,  she  sank  half-fainting  on  a 
chair.  A  moment  afterwards,  raising  herself  with 
an  effort,  and  looking  up,  with  eyes  full  of  a  dreary 
abstraction,  she  said, 

*  Have  no  fear,  my  friend,  have  no  fear.    Do  not 
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leave  us ! — ^it  is  not,  it  is — not  to  you — but — no  ! 
— no !  You  never  saw  this,  you  dreamed  it !  Your 
heart  was  filled  with  thoughts  of  your  wife — you 
fancied — ^you  knew  not  what!  You  are  not  well. 
I  have  read  that  this — *  Then  checking  herself, 
she  continued,  *  But  why  should  you  go  ?  Pray  do 
not  leave  us  now.' 

I  was  moved  beyond  expression  by  the  piteous 
sadness  of  her  face,  but  still  with  the  horror  of  the 
night  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  felt  that  depart  I  must. 

It  was  with  a  choked  utterance  that  I  repeated 
my  decision,  adding,  '  I  know  the  trains  run  to-day 
as  on  Sundays,  and  I  shall  have  time  to  catch  the 
parliamentary.  Say  anything  for  me  you  will,  make 
any  excuse  you  like,  tell  Godfrey  that  I  have  lost  my 
senses,  tell  him  what  I  have  seen — * 

*  Tell  Godfrey !'  she  almost  screamed,  springing 
to  her  feet,  and  seizing  my  arm.  ^  Tell  him  /  no, 
not  for  worlds  !*  And  her  face  flushed  with  excite- 
ment, and  her  eyes  gleamed.  '  Breathe  not  a  word 
of  this  either  to  him,  should  you  see  him  before 
you  start,  or  to  any  living  soul.  Give  any  reason 
for  your  departure  rather  than  this ;  if  friendship  is 
not  a  mere  word,  promise  me  not  to  speak  of  it.  0, 
promise  me,  promise  me  !* 

The  extraordinary  vehemence  and  agony  of  her 
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manner  caused  a  strange  revulsion  of  feeling  in  me. 
Why  did  she  so  earnestly  implore  silence?  Pro- 
mise !  of  course  I  would ;  but  still  I  was  determined 
to  return  home. 

*  God  bless  you,  dear  Lady  Sequin/  I  said ;  '  I 
would  do  all  and  everything  for  you  and  Godfrey; 
but  my  wife, — I  must  satisfy  myself  that  no  harm  has 
come  to  her.  Good-bye  at  once,  good-bye,  or  I  shall 
be  too  late.' 

Leaving  her  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  I 
hastened  out  of  the  room. 

An  hour  afterwards,  without  having  seen  Godfrey, 
or  any  of  the  guests,  I  was  steaming  towards  Lon- 
don, my  heart  and  mind  busy  with  bewildering  con- 
jectures. How  strange  that  my  narration  should  so 
have  affected  my  old  friend's  wife  !  Why  should  it 
have  moved  her  so  strongly  ?  And  what  an  agonised 
look  she  gave  me  as  she  saw  me  drive  away  !  The 
features  reflected  in  the  mirror  were  plainly  those  of 
Maria ;  to  me,  and  mine  alone,  could  there  be  any 
meaning  in  what  I  had  seen.  How  was  it  all  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  I  knew  not  what  to  think ;  and  it 
was  only  when  I  afterwards  became  acquainted  with 
the  legend  attached  to  the  steel  mirror  that  the  mys- 
tery was  solved. 

Occupied  by  conflicting  thoughts,  and  giddy  with 
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suspense,  I  at  last  reached  town  after  the  terrible 
delays  attending  upon  a  slow  parUamentary  train, 
and  it  was  late  ere  I  rattled  through  the  quiet  streets 
of  Bloomsbury,  in  the  dusky  twilight  of  the  winter 
afternoon. 

The  relief  which  followed  the  surprised  but  re- 
assuring words  uttered  by  the  servant,  as  she  let  me 
into  my  house,  was  perhaps  the  most  pleasurable 
sensation  I  have  ever  experienced  in  my  life. 

'Nothing  the  matter?*  No,  of  course  not. 
Everything  remained  as  I  had  left  it ;  if  there  was 
a  change,  my  wife  was  a  little  better,  but  startled 
beyond  expression  at  seeing  me.  A  few  words  ex- 
plained all.  Certainly  Maria  had  written,  not  on 
the  day  I  left,  but  the  day  after,  that  is  yesterday, 
and  I  ought  to  have  received  her  letter  this  morning, 
the  morning  of  this  identical  Christmas-day.  The 
servant  had  posted  it  in  good  time,  had  she  not  ? 
No,  that  was  just  what  she  had  not  done,  for,  upon 
inquiry,  she  admitted  that  it  might  have  been  a  little 
past  six  before  she  got  to  the  post-ofl5ce. 

Mightily  rallied  was  I  by  madame  and  her  daugh- 
ters for  a  dear  superstitious  old  idiot;  for  remem- 
bering my  promise  to  Lady  Sequin,  I  did  not  tell 
them  the  cause  which  had  mainly  induced  my  return. 
I  could  simply  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  news,  and 
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general  apprehension  of  evil  which  possessed  me.  I 
spent  a  most  unlooked-for,  bat  not  exactly  merry 
Christmas  evening,  for  great  as  was  my  relief,  I 
found  it  impossible  quite  to  recover  myself,  or  banish 
from  my  mind  the  remembrance  of  the  extraordinary 
effect  my  narration,  and  consequent  departure,  had 
had  upon  Lady  Sequin.  Poor  Godfrey,  too,  how 
disappointed  he  would  be — disappointed  in  the  very 
thing  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart  and  pinned 
his  faith.  Unaccustomed,  likewise,  to  ghostly  in- 
fluences, I  felt  it  would  take  a  day  or  two  to  shake 
them  off.  Ay,  indeed,  I  might  well  think  so,  for 
even  now  I  doubt  whether  they  can  ever  disappear. 

On  Saturday,  the  third  morning  after  my  return, 
whilst  looking  for  an  answer  to  a  note  which  I  had 
despatched  to  Godfrey  immediately  on  my  reaching 
home,  stating  how  groundless  H  found  my  fears  to 
have  been,  and  proposing  to  retrieve  my  lost  charac- 
ter by  again  going  down  to  the  Bower,  a  letter  in  the 
handwriting  which  I  knew  to  be  that  of  one  of  our 
great  friends,  a  never- failing  Christmas  guest  of  the 
Sequins,  was  put  into  my  hands.  Its  place  is 
here: 

*  The  Bower,  Dankborough,  Dec.  27. 
'  I  have  undertaken  to  break  to  you,  as  gently 
as  may  be,  the  details  of  affairs  here  since  you  so 
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suddenly  and  unexpectedly  left  us  on  Cbristmas-day. 
Our  good  host  could  not  recover  your  absence^  and 
inveighed  strongly  against  what  he  called  your  exr 
traordinary  and  inexplicable  behaviour.  Throughout 
the  day  he  harped  upon  it^  and  not  having  been 
quite  himself  lately^  as  I  think  we  may  all  have 
observed^  he  did  not  take  it  so  easily  as  he  otherwise 
would.  At  dinner^  too,  he  was  more  strong  on  the 
point  than  ever.  There  were  a  lot  of  our  usual 
friends  here^  and  whilst  talking  of  you,  he  suddenly 
began  to  count  their  number,  exclaiming,  "Why, 
bless  my  heart,  if  his  absence  does  not  make  us 
thirteen  at  table !"  And  from  that  moment  all 
semblance  of  good  spirits  deserted  him. 

*  Lady  Sequin  likewise  seemed  affected  by  some 
mysterious  influence,  and  was  far  from  well.  The 
result  was  the  most  dismal  Christmas-day  I  have 
ever  known  in  this  house.  Prepare  yourself,  my 
dear  fellow,  to  bear  up  against  what  I  know  will  be 
a  terrible  shock  to  you.  The  following  day  poor 
Godfrey,  with  some  half  dozen  of  us,  rode  over  to 
Dankborough.  Coming  home,  it  was  proposed  that 
we  should  make  a  short  cut  across  country ;  and  off 
we  went,  rather  glad  of  something  to  stir  us  up,  and 
make  a  brisk  finish  of  it. 

*  The  speed  and  our  spirits  gradually  increased. 
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one  or  two  raspers  were  taken  with  great  success  by 
Seqnin,  on  a  hunter  he  was  trying  for  the  first  time. 
The  brute  had  gone  well  so  far^  but  in  coming  to  a 
double  post  and  rail^  a  rather  narrow  in-and-out,  in 
taking  his  second  rise,  either  missing  his  distance, 
or  landing  awkwardly,  no  one  knows  exactly  how, 
he  fell,  rolling  over,  we  all  suppose,  upon  Godfrey, 
for  when  we  went  back  to  the  place,  the  horse  was 
standing  shivering  with  fear,  and  Godfrey  lay 
stretched  motionless  on  the  ground — never,  alas! 
to  move  again !  We  carried  him  home,  and  then — 
his  poor  wife !  But  I  know  that  your  eyes  will  be 
as  dim,  when  you  come  to  this  part  of  my  letter,  as 
mine  are  now  whilst  I  write.'  .... 

Lady  Sequin  never  recovered  the  shock.  Her 
brain  became  partially  affected.  She  had  intervals, 
however,  of  perfect  sanity.  In  one  of  these,  and 
shortly  before  her  death,  she  sent  for  me.  Our  in- 
terview was  the  most  painful  I  have  ever  gone 
through.  The  result  of  it  was  a  communication  she 
made  to  me,  and  the  purport  of  which  ends  my  tale. 

It  appeared  that  only  a  few  days  before  this  fatal 
Christmas,  she  and  her  poor  husband  had  come  upon 
some  hitherto  undiscovered  papers  in  the  secret 
drawer  of  an  old  cabinet.     Amongst  several  anec- 
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dotes  and  records  of  the  Sequin  family,  there  was 
one  which  they  read  together,  and  which  took  great 
hold  of  the  imagination  of  hoth. 

The  story  ran,  tiiat  such  a  vision  as  I  had  seen 
in  the  steel  mirror,  the  ghostly  reflection  of  a  widowed 
woman,  only  appeared  when  a  violent  death  threatened 
the  head  of  the  Sequin  house.  Its  last  coming  was 
in  1746,  when  it  had  been  immediately  followed  by 
the  death  of  the  first  Sir  Godfrey  on  the  battle-field 
of  CuUoden.  Many  previous  instances  were  also 
recorded  of  its  appearance,  always  with  the  same 
result. 


VOL.  II.  DD 
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THE  OLD  MILL  ON  THE  MAESH. 


A  ROUGH  account  of  the  adventure  which  I  am  about 
to  narrate  was  partly  written  down  by  me  soon  after 
it  happened,  now  a  long  time  ago ;  and  it  is  a  strange 
fact  that,  at  the  end  of  all  these  years,  I  should  be 
stirred  to  put  it  into  shape  and  finish  it  by  seeing  my 
friend  Mr.  Samuel  Read's  drawing  of  '  The  Old  Mill 
on  the  Marsh,'  at  the  Black  and  White  Exhibition 
last  summer  (1879) ;  but  such  is  the  case ;  for  the  still 
stranger  fact  is,  that  the  picture  so  exactly  repre- 
sents the  dreary  aspect  of  the  scene,  and  the  general 
look  of  the  mill  on  that  wild  autumn  evening,  that 
one  can  hardly  think  the  circumstance  a  mere  coin- 
cidence ;  had  I  been  the  artist,  and  equally  skilled, 
I  might  have  made  the  sketch  as  it  stands  on  the 
spot.  Coincidence  only  it  can  be  nevertheless,  even 
to  the  light  in  the  window  of  the  little  tumble-down 
house,  w^hich  must  have  shone  thus  during  part  of 
the  time  I  spent  there. 

Out  for  an  autumn  holiday,  I  was  wandering  late 
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one  wet  and  windy  afternoon  along  a  certain  lonely 
road  in  the  eastern  counties  when  I  first  came  in 
sight  of  this  solitaiy  mill.  It  did  not  appear  to  be 
very  distant  from  the  highway,  and  having  a  queer 
dreamy  predilection  for  visiting  odd  out-of-the-way 
corners  of  the  world,  and  for  poking  my  nose  into 
strange  and  unusual  places,  I  was  naturally  induced 
to  bend  my  steps  towards  this  quaint,  picturesque, 
tumble-down  structure.  Only  after  trudging  along, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  the  narrow  track  or 
cartway  which  turned  out  of  the  main  road  towards 
the  mill,  did  I  begin  to  discover  that  it  was  much 
farther  off  than  I  had  supposed.  The  heavy  rain 
which  had  been  falling  all  the  morning  had  made 
the  stretch  of  flat  and  dreary  marsh  across  which  I 
was  going  a  complete  swamp  in  many  places.  More 
than  once  I  missed  the  road  in  the  mire,  and  got 
half-way  up  to  my  knees  in  bog;  but  I  cared 
nothing  for  that  sort  of  thing  in  those  days.  I 
rather  gloried  in  it,  and  was  never  put  off  my  pro- 
pensity for  exploring  by  trifles. 

At  length,  when  within  a  hundred  yards  of  my 
bourne,  I  halted  to  enjoy  the  wild  weird  solitude  of 
the  scene,  which  was  in  thorough  harmony  with  my 
mood.  Not  a  living  creature  was  in  sight;  not 
another  building  or  human  habitation.     The  wind- 
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riven  clonds  in  the  west  were  fringed  with  an  angry- 
light  from  the  declining  snn,  and  the  chilly  blast 
moaned  dolefully  as  it  swept  through  the  sails  and  ^ 
rigging  of  the  mill  (which  was  at  rest),  and  round 
the  ramshackle  dwelling-house  attached  to  it.  There 
was  no  evidence  either  of  life  any  more  inside  the 
place  than  out  of  it,  for  I  pushed  on  to  the  half-open 
door  of  the  cottage  and  looked  in.  It  seemed  utterly 
deserted.  Closer  inspection,  however,  showed  that 
it  had  been  lately  inhabited,  poor  and  miserable  as 
the  kitchen,  or  sort  of  house-place,  looked  in  the 
dimness  of  the  now  fast-increasing  twilight.  I  wan- 
dered all  round  the  mill,  peeped  in  upon  the  con- 
glomeration of  wheels,  cranks,  and  ladders,  returned 
to  the  door  of  the  cottage,  peeped  in  there  again, 
wandered  round  the  whole  afifair  once  more,  still  saw 
no  one,  regretted  there  was  no  time  to  make  a  sketch 
of  it,  and  finally  turned  my  face  towards  the  track 
of  swampy  road  by  which  I  had  come.  Immediately 
I  did  so  I  saw  I  was  in  a  fix ;  it  was  nearly  dark, 
and  now  that  I  looked  away  from  where  the  sun  had 
gone  down,  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  earth  from 
sky.  In  two  minutes  I  had  missed  the  road,  and 
was  up  to  my  knees  in  bog ;  but  struggling  back, 
and  regaining  the  way,  I  trudged  on  for  fifty  yards, 
it  might  be,    fairly  well.     Then,  suddenly  I  was 
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floundering  once  more  in  the  swamp,  and  now,  sink- 
ing deeper  and  deeper.  I  knew  enongh  of  the 
dangers  of  marsh  and  fen  to  make  me  aware  that 
this  was  no  joke ;  in  fact  I  had  a  squeak  for  it,  and 
I  might,  as  easily  as  not,  in  another  moment  have 
been  irretrievably  swallowed  up  by  the  treacherous 
bog.  But  I  got  out  of  it  somehow,  returned  to  the 
eottage,  and  determined  that  nothing  should  tempt 
me  away  from  it  without  a  guide  or  a  lantern.  So 
rapping  loudly  at  the  door,  and  shouting  at  the  very 
top  of  my  voice,  I  listened.  Not  a  sound,  save  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  melancholy  wind,  now 
gradually  sinking  to  a  mere  breath.  Clearly  there 
was  no  one  within  hail ;  it  seemed  very  strange ;  the 
place  could  hardly  be  left  entirely  to  itself.  Walk- 
ing boldly  into  the  room,  I  called  aloud  once  more ; 
still  all  was  silent. 

To  cut  this  part  of  my  story  short,  I  determined 
after  much  deliberation,  to  stay  where  I  was,  come 
what  might,  till  some  one,  or  daylight,  appeared. 
To  attempt  to  find  my  way  back  was  a  sheer  impos- 
sibility. I  struck  a  match,  found  a  half-burned 
candle  on  the  smoky  mantelshelf,  lighted  it,  and 
looked  about.  A  miserable  hole  truly  to  spend  the 
night  in  ;  but  there  seemed  nothing  else  for  it. 

At  the  farther  end    of  the  apartment   were  a 
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truckle-bed  and  some  old  dilapidated  bits  of  forni- 
ture>  including  a  small  bureau  with  an  open  top, 
where  lay  some  shabby  writing  materials,  obviously 
where  the  miller  kept  his  reckonings.  Near  the 
fireplace,  which  was  close  to  the  window,  was  a  high- 
backed  and  cushioned  settle,  and  on  this  at  last  I 
stretched  myself  at  full  length,  determined  to  fill  up 
the  dreary  waiting,  if  I  could,  with  a  nap,  for  I  was 
Tery  tired. 

Letting  the  meagre  candle  gutter  and  burn  out  in 
its  socket,  I  was  presently  in  total  darkness  and  fast 
asleep.  I  fancy  I  slept  some  hours,  and  that  it  was 
nearly  midnight  when  I  was  aroused  by  voices.  No, 
not  voices — one  voice — that  of  an  old  man,  evidently 
talking  to  himself.  This  fact  I  arrived  at  as  soon  as 
I  -was  conscious.  He  had  entered  the  room  whilst  I 
was  asleep,  and  clearly  had  not  observed  me,  hidden, 
as  my  recumbent  form  was,  by  the  high  back  of  the 
settle.  He  was  now  standing,  with  a  lantern,  close 
to  the  bed,  his  back  towards  me,  chattering  and 
gabbling  away  to  himself  in  the  most  voluble  fashion. 
A  tallish  gray-haired  man,  with  round  stooping 
shoulders,  and  thin  gaitered  legs. 

'  Mike,  Mike,  old  man,  you're  late  to-night, 
you're  late.  Terrible  dark  till  the  moon  rose; 
couldn't  get  on,  couldn't  get  on,*  were  the  first  words 
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distinctly  audible ;  and^  of  conrse,  then  was  the  time 
that  I  ought  to  have  disclosed  myself.  But  I  was  in  a 
lazy  drowsy  state,  disinclined  to  move,  and  somehow 
I  hesitated,  till  it  seemed  too  late ;  for  the  next  minute, 
having  placed  the  lantern  on  a  shelf,  he  had  taken  a 
small  bag  from  the  pocket  of  his  rough  smock,  and 
was  emptying  out  of  it  a  little  stream  of  sovereigns 
on  to  the  counterpane  of  his  bed. 

'There's  a  fine  sight!  There's  a  fine  lot!'  he 
went  on,  in  croaking  spluttering  tones.  *0  my 
golden  boys !  Ha,  ha !  you'll  swell  the  store ! 
You'll  pile  it  up,  won't  ye  ?  Ho,  ho  !  my  precious 
pippins;  you're  the  chaps  for  me  !  How  I  love  ye, 
how  I  love  ye,  don't  I  ?  There,  you're  all  safe  now. 
Nothing  like  being  open  and  above-board;  nothing 
so  safe  as  things  that  are  never  locked  up  !  If  I  was 
to  put  ye  under  lock  and  key,  somebody  'ud  be  sure 
to  find  ye  out,  and  break  open  your  hiding-place  and 
get  at  ye ;  if  I  was  to  bar  and  bolt  this  broken-down 
old  shop,  and  make  a  show  of  securing  myself  from 
being  robbed,  people  'ud  think  I  had  got  something 
to  rob  !  They'd  say,  **  Old  Mike's  a  miser;  he's  got 
a  rare  lot  o'  money,  ye  may  depend !"  That  fool 
Jack  Turrell,  my  nephew,  and  his  slut  of  a  wife,  and 
all  their  brats,  'ud  be  swarming  round  me  like  flies 
on  honey,  if  they  didn't  think  I  was  as  poor  as  Job  ! 
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But  who  'ad  ever  think  that  a  man  with  all  the  swag 
I've  got  in  the  house  'ud  leave  door  and  window 
open  and  unfastened  ?  ''  he  wouldn't  be  such  a  born 
fool/*  they'd  say;  "no  man  wouldn't!"  He,  he, 
he!  Ha,  ha,  ha!'  and  the  old  fellow  chuckled  and 
rubbed  his  hands  exultingly  in  the  interval  when 
he  was  not  dabbling  them  in  the  heap  of  gold,  or 
counting  and  piling  up  the  sovereigns  in  little 
pillars. 

*  Why,  I  should  be  robbed  and  murdered  within  a 
week  if  I  wasn't  to  keep  open  house  and  show  every- 
body that  there  was  nothing  to  steal.     Ho,  ho !  it's 
rarely  cunning  of  me,  that  it  is !     Yes,  even   my 
hulking  lout  of  a  man  don't  suspect  now  since  he 
broke  open  the  desk  there.     Why,  I  was  a  fool  ever 
to  lock  it  up :  never  do  it  again.     He  don't  think  I 
know  he  did  it,  but  I  do,  I  do !      He  was  nicely 
sold  when  he  only  found  the   old  books.      0,  it's  • 
rarely  cunning  of  me,  it  is,  it  is  I     He  thinks  now 
that  what  little  money  I  have  is  all  in  the  bank,  and 
doesn't  suppose  I  have  a  penny  of  it  here  ;  and  what 
he  thinks,  they  all  think.    But  what  'ud  be  the  use, 
— the  use — of  the  money  in  the  bank  to  me  ? 
can't  see  it,  and  kiss  it,  and  love  it,  there  !     No,  no ! 
my  precious  boys,  I'm  too  fond  of  ye  for  that !     Now, 
let's  have  up  all  your  brothers  and  sisters,  and  put 
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ye  all  together ;  yell  make  a  rare  sight  by  this  time ! 
A  rare  fine  family  party !' 

With  this  the  old  fellow  lifted  the  foot  of  the  bed- 
stead away  from  the  wall^  and  with  his  foot  kicked 
aside  a  battered  old  hat-box  standing  under  the  bed« 
Then  stooping  he  raised  the  plank  in  the  floor,  which 
had  thus  been  discovered,  and  diving  his  hands  into 
the  aperture,  began  to  pull  out  some  dozen  or  more 
strong  canvas  bags,  each  evidently  filled  with  his 
precious  golden  stores.  Then,  one  by  one,  he 
emptied  their  contents  on  to  the  first  pile  of 
sovereigns,  until  really  an  enormous  heap  of  gold 
lay  upon  the  bed.  Then  the  wretched  old  man 
literally  shrieked  and  gasped  with  excitement  and 
exultation  at  the  sight,  and,  dropping  on  his  knees, 
half-buried  his  face  and  head  in  the  coin,  whilst  his 
bony  old  hands  nervously  clutched  at  it,  or  drove 
themselves  greedily  down  into  its  depths. 

I  was  spellbound  by  the  strange  and  horrid 
spectacle  which  had  thus,  as  it  seemed,  suddenly 
burst  in  upon  my  sleep,  like  a  dreadful  nightmare. 
Had  prudence  not  warned  me  to  remain  motionless, 
I  doubt  if  I  could,  for  the  time  being,  have  moved  or 
spoken,  so  strange  an  effect  had  this  exhibition  of 
the  frantic  delirious  stage  of  the  passion  of  avarice 
on  my  nerves.     I  take  it,  it  is  given  but  to  few  to 
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witness  it^  and  certainly  I  shall  never  forget  it.  For 
folly  half  an  hour  did  the  wretched  man  revel  in^  and 
prolong,  his  horrid  orgy — I  can  call  it  nothing  else — 
sheer  exhaustion  alone  appearing  to  bring  it  to  an 
end.  Panting  and  foaming  at  the  month,  he  at  last 
stretched  himself  upon  his  bed,  his  head  still  pillow- 
ing on  the  gold,  and  for  a  time  lay  quite  quiet,  save 
for  the  tremulous  twitching  of  the  fingers  as  they 
continued  dabbling  amongst  the  coin.  By  degrees 
he  sat  upright,  and  then,  counting  his  hoard  steadily 
and  methodically,  still  giving  vent  at  intervals  to 
explosive  mutterings  of  exultation,  and  of  his  frenzied 
and  loathly  lust  for  gold,  gradually  replaced  it  in 
the  bags,  piece  by  piece,  never  even  for  a  moment 
casting  a  glance  into  the  dark  obscurity  of  that  end 
of  the  room  where  I  lay,  the  involuntary  witness  of 
this  strange  scene  ;  no,  nor  ever  taking  his  eyes  ofif 
the  money — but  looking  as  if  he  would  have  devoured 
it  with  them  if  he  could — until  the  last  sovereign 
had  disappeared,  and  the  precious  useless  dross  put 
back  in  its  hiding-place.  Then,  in  two  minutes,  he 
had  undressed,  blown  out  his  lantern,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, tumbled  into  bed,  for  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  was  snoring  loudly. 

When  well  assured  that  he  could  not  be  easily 
awakened,  I  for  the  first  time  sat  up  to  wait  for  the 
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tardy  daylight.  I  could  not  move  until  it  appeared, 
for  I  dared  not  risk  letting  the  old  man  know  of  my 
presence  after  what  I  had  seen.  Setting  aside  the 
possibility  of  an  accusation  of  being  found  on  the 
premises  with  a  felonious  intent,  I  had  no  taste  for 
coming  in  contact  with  the  detestable  old  brute» 
So,  patiently,  I  waited  and  waited,  till  a  faint  and 
sickly  streak  of  light  from  a  waning  moon  was 
increased  sufficiently  by  the  coming  dawn  to  show 
me  the  dingy  window-bUnd,  and  enable  me,  noise- 
lessly and  on  tip-toe,  to  find  the  door,  open  it,  and 
slip  out  of  the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  the  miserable 
cabin  into  the  fresh  morning  air. 

Very  soon  the  cloudless  sky  was  bright  enough 
to  enable  me  to  steer  clear  of  the  bog  and  quagmire, 
and  within  another  hour  or  so  I  had  left  far  behind 
me  '  the  old  mill  on  the  marsh.' 

Jack  Turrell !  Jack  Turrell !  his  nephew  !  This 
name,  which  the  miser  had  uttered  in  his  frenzied 
and  voluble  mutterings,  was  not  unfamiliar  to  me» 
I  had  known  a  youngster  at  Cambridge  of  that  name, 
a  hard-working  capital  fellow,  but  very  poor,  and 
who,  I  had  lately  been  told,  had  come  to  terrible 
grief.  After  taking  orders,  he  managed  to  get  him- 
self married  to  some  extravagant  woman — a  widow, 
with  a  lot  of  children — who  had  let  him  in,  as  I  had 
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heard,  for  no  end  of  debt;  that  he  had  separated 
from  her,  and  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
he  could  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

Of  course,  the  question  naturally  occurred,  could 
this  Jack  Turrell,  by  any  chance,  be  the  nephew 
referred  to  by  the  old  miser  ?  I  determined  to  find 
out ;  for,  if  he  were,  it  might  be  just  as  well  that  he 
should  know  of  the  resources  possessed  by  his  aged 
and  respectable  relative  at  the  mill.  Again,  to  cut 
this  part  of  my  story  short,  the  inquiries  which  I  set 
on  foot  about  the  matter  led  to  the  discovery  that 
the  Turrell  in  question  was  one  and  the  same  person 
with  my  old  college  friend.  He  had  always  been 
very  close  concerning  his  family  and  connections,  so 
that  the  kinship  did  not  surprise  me.  But  where 
was  Jack  to  be  heard  of?  Evidently  he  was  keep- 
ing out  of  the  way ;  however,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  after  a  very  persistent  search,  I  came 
upon  him,  and  found  him  in  a  most  terrible 
plight. 

In  a  miserable  lodging,  in  the  back  slums  of 
Kentish  Town,  he  lay  all  but  at  death's  door — this 
scholarly,  high-minded,  generous-hearted  fellow,  as 
I  knew  him  to  be ;  he  who  had,  entirely  by  his  own 
hard  work  and  unaided  efforts,  taken  no  end  of  Uni- 
versity honours,  and  then,  by  one  fatal  mistake,  had 
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wrecked  his  life.  I  sought  the  parish  doctor  who 
was  attending  him. 

'  Is  there  no  chance,  no  hope  for  him  f  I  asked. 

'  None,  unless  he  could  afford  to  go  abroad. 
Two  or  three  years'  residence  in  a  southern  climate 
might  restore  him.  Short  of  that,  his  days  are 
numbered.' 

I  took  a  resolution ;  and  after  making  a  few 
arrangements  for  his  immediate  comfort,  I  went  off  to 
the  eastern  counties,  and  for  the  second  time  found 
my  way  to  '  the  old  mill  on  the  marsh.' 

History  repeats  itself — it  was  indeed  doing  so 
now.  Little  could  I  have  calculated  on  ever  cross- 
ing that  threshold  again.  Yet  there  I  was,  loudly 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  my 
Toice,  exactly  as  I  had  done  three  months  before ; 
and,  as  before,  getting  no  answer.  Again  I  am 
entering  the  sordid  miserable  hovel;  once  more  it 
seems  to  be  untenanted.  But  a  second  glance  dis^ 
covers  the  old  man  stretched  upon  his  wretched 
pallet,  much  as  I  must  have  left  him  on  that  event- 
ful morning. 

It  is  midday  now,  however;  is  he  asleep?  I 
walk  up  to  the  bed,  and  the  first  look  tells  me  that 
he  is.  But  he  will  never  awake !  He  will  never 
again  add  another  penny  to  his  hoard !    He  must 
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have  been  dead  some  hours,  for  be  is  cold  and  stiff. 
To  fly  back  to  the  market-town  and  give  information 
follows  now  as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  see  that  all  legal  steps  are  properly  taken,  and 
a  seal  put  upon  the  premises ;  but  I  keep  my  secret 
for  the  present.  Then  I  hasten  away  to  the  bedside 
of  my  friend. 

So  worn  and  ghastly  did  he  look,  that  I  half 
trembled  as  I  asked  him, 

*  Had  you  not  an  uncle,  a  miller  ?  I  heard  of 
him  accidentally,  and  also  that  he  has  just  died ; 
have  you  no  claim  on  his  estate  ?' 

*  Estate  !  My  dear  fellow,  he  was  as  poor  as  Job, 
a  man  who  could  barely  make  a  living  for  himself 
even  out  of  his  business.' 

*  But  what  relatives  had  he  ?  any  besides  your- 
self?' 

'  No,  none ;  if  he  had  anything  to  be  heir  to,  I 
should  be  his  heir ;  but  he  had  nothing.' 

'  Can  you  bear  a  great  surprise,  old  friend  ?  news 
of  something  that  will  show  you  the  way  to  hope, 
health,  and  prosperity  ?' 

He  smiled  wearily,  and  said  no  such  luck  was  in 
store  for  him ;  but  if  it  were,  he  thought  he  could 
bear  it  well. 

Then  I  told  him  my  story ;  and  to  make  an  end 
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of  it  here,  I  need  only  add  that  John  Turrell  proved 
his  claim  on  the  miser's  hoard,  which,  but  for  my 
timely  discovery  of  it,  might  have  lain  perdu  for 
years,  beneath  the  rotten  old  flooring  of  the  mill 
cottage,  and  until  it  would  have  been  too  late  to  save 
a  dear  and  valuable  life. 


A  DAY  ON  DAETMOOE— AND  A  NIGHT. 


'  A  Cornish  moor,  when  the  east  wind  drives  over  it, 
is  as  cold  and  rugged  a  scene  as  a  traveller  is  likely 
to  find  in  a  year's  travel.  A  Cornish  moor  in  the 
dark  is  as  bleak  a  solitude  as  the  traveller  is  likely 
to  wish  himself  well  out  of  in  the  course  of  a  life's 
wanderings.  A  Cornish  moor  in  a  night  fog  is  a 
wilderness  where  the  traveller  needs  to  know  his  way 
well,  or  the  chances  are  very  strong  that  his  life  and 
his  wanderings  will  soon  perplex  him  no  more.'  And 
had  Charles  Dickens  written  thus  much  of  a  Devon- 
shire instead  of  a  Cornish  moor,  its  truth  would 
have  been  equally  indisputable,  especially  if  Dart- 
moor had  been  the  region  referred  to.  But  Dart- 
moor  on  a  fine  summer's  day,  without  a  cloud  in  the 
sky,  and  the  air  all  so  dry  that  the  loftiest  tors  are 
clear  of  mist,  even  in  the  earliest  morning,  does  not 
seem  to  suggest  any  of  the  discomforts  and  dangers 
hinted  at  by  the  great  writer.  No;  Dartmoor,  on 
the  contrary,  under  these  circumstances  looks  rather 
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a  tempting  solitude,  rugged  but  kindly,  quite  acces- 
sible, and  very  picturesque ;  just  the  place,  in  fact, 
to  wander  over,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  cool  breeze 
to  be  found  nowhere  in  hot  weather  but  on  some 
such  elevated  waste.     Who,  then,  unacquainted  with 
the  treachery  lurking  beneath  its  fair,  if  stern,  ex- 
terior could  apprehend  any  disaster  befalling  a  sturdy 
strong-limbed  man,  who  should  be  tempted  to  ex- 
plore some  of  the  remoter  fastnesses  of  its  streams 
and  fells  ?     To  be  sure,  if  a  mist  swept  up  suddenly 
from  the  sea,  or  clouds  settled  down  upon  it  sud- 
denly from  the  sky,  or  if  night  overtook  him  and  he 
thus  lost  his  bearing  and  the  track,  danger  might 
ensue ;   but    such  possibilities   seemed  out  of  the 
question  in  the  blazing  midsummer  of  1868,  when 
no  rain  fell  anywhere  on  the  British  isles  for  nearly 
four  months.     Why  not  wander  at  will,  then,  away 
out  among  the  lofty  granite  tors  and  up  to  one  of  the 
great  cloud-kissing  crags  or  beacons,  thereabouts  to 
spend  the  day,  wondering  and  speculating  and  mus- 
ing upon  the  strange  wild  region  and  upon  '  those 
mysterious  people  who,  countless  ages  ago,  dwelt 
there,  and  erected  their  weird  cromlechs,  tolmens, 
and  avenues  of  stone'  ?    Thus  I  argued  with  myself 
when,  early  in  July  1868,  I  was  spending  a  brief 
holiday  with  an  artist  friend  at  Belstone,  an  out-of- 
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the-way  village  on  the  confines  of  the  moor.  I  was 
idling,  he  working ;  and  despite  the  heat,  a  stretch 
oyer  the  hills  seemed  the  fittest  way  of  getting 
through  some  of  the  time,  '  burning'  through  it,  one 
might  say,  considering  the  temperature.  Certainly, 
then,  forward,  said  I  to  myself.  With  strong  boots 
and  strong  limbs  the  bogs  and  rough  stony  irregu- 
larities will  count  for  little ;  and  who  knows  but  that 
that  strange  spot,  '  the  wonder  of  the  wonders'  of 
this  strange  region,  Wistman's  Wood,  may  be 
reached  ?  The  mere  name  has  in  it  a  temptation 
for  any  one  affected  by  legendary  lore,  tradition,  and 
all  that  pertains  to  the  unknown  past :  Wistman's 
Wood,  '  or  the  wood  of  the  sorrowing  man' — mourn- 
ful or  dolorous  becoming,  in  the  Devonshire  verna- 
cular, 'wist'  or  'whist.'  Can  there  be  any  more 
weird  or  ghastly  name  extant?  Then,  too,  it  is 
said  '  that  he  who  lingers  solitary  amidst  its  groves 
of  dwarf  oak  and  mountain  ash-trees,  and  its  huge 
pUed-up  blocks  of  granite,  hears,  moaning  through 
their  clefts  and  rents,  mournful  noises,  weird  and 
unaccountable ;  now  suggesting  the  distant  chanting 
of  myriad  bands  of  hollow- voiced  monks  or  choirs  of 
druidical  priests ;  and  now,  as  the  wind  rises,  chang- 
ing, it  would  seem,  to  the  shrieks  and  wails  of  the 
tortured  life-endowed  skeletons,  whose  grizzly  creak- 
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ing  frames  are  aptly  represented  by  the  stems  and 
branches  of  the  stunted^  gnarled^  and  twisted  oaks^ 
that,  spectre-likq,  spring  up  between  the  fissured 
and  the  chasms  of  the  rocks  covered  with  parasitical 
growths  and  lichens  of  vivid  colour.' 

A  place  to  be  visited  certainly.  Forward,  then ! 
An  inkling  of  the  way  to  steer  can  be  found  on  the 
ordnance  map ;  and  with  a  pocket-compass  and  eight 
or  nine  hours'  clear  daylight  to  the  good,  the  excur- 
sion may  be  accomplished  and  a  strange  experience 
gained.  Up  and  away,  then,  as  soon  as  the  early 
breakfast  is  over;  away,  across  those  interminable 
acres  of  untilled  and  untillable  soil,  '  where  Nature, 
setting  her  stem  veto  on  man's  puny  efforts  to  sub- 
due her,  reigns  supreme.'  Up  and  away  for  miles 
and  milea;  now  breasting  Belstone  Tor,  with  its 
legend-haunted  circle  of  stones,  and  where,  in  the 
noontide  heat,  it  is  said  that  the  beings  who  were 
petrified  for  sacrilegious  merry-making  on  the  Sab- 
bath are  seen  to  move  and  gyrate ;  now  dipping  down 
to  the  course  of  the  mountain  river,  as  it  roars  over 
its  granite  bed ;  now  again  ascending  the  spurs  of 
Okement  Hill  and  many  another  craggy  tor;  now 
passing  into  the  region  of  the  mysterious  and  un- 
findable  Cranmere  Pool.  A  stiff  walk  assuredly,  and 
not  to  be  lightly  ventured  on  by  any  one  unused  to 
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the  stony  paths  of  life.  Nor  is  it  over  yet  by  several 
miles ;  so,  after  a  brief  rest  and  a  snack,  away  I  go 
again,  without  a  thought  of  physical  difficulties, 
heading,  as  straight  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will 
allow,  for  Wistman's  Wood.  But  by  the  time  I  first 
sight  it,  lying  in  the  distance  like  some  mere  patches 
of  scrubby  underwood  in  the  depths  of  its  rugged, 
boulder-bestrewn,  desolate  valley,  it  is  four  o'clock, 
and  the  t&ct  begins  to  dawn  upon  me  that  I  have 
undertaken  more  than  a  one-day's  trip.  No  matter ; 
the  map  and  the  guide-books  I  have  studied  tell  me 
of  a  village  at  no  great  distance,  where  one  accus- 
tomed to  roughing  it  may  probably  fare  well  enough 
for  a  night.  Moreover,  eventide  and  the  gloaming 
will  fitter  suit  than  would  the  noonday  glare  the 
ghostly  character  of  this  extraordinary  remnant  of 
the  forest  once  said  to  cover  the  whole  of  Dartmoor. 
Yes,  and  fitter  suit  my  present  mood  too ;  for  I  love 
giving  the  rein  to  thoughts  of  the  unknown,  and  I 
mean  to  indulge  my  propensity.  I  am  of  opinion 
with  the  painter-writer  who  declares  that  *  in  each 
mind  lie,  enchained  or  sleeping,  tricksy  Ariels,  spirits 
of  the  imagination.  The  poet  is  the  magician  who, 
liberating  them,  imprisoned  by  ignorance  or  choked 
by  the  dust  of  daily  life,  leaves  these  delicate  spirits 
free  for  a  while  to  rise  into  purer  atmosphere.' 
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I  am  no  believer  in  the  supernatural,  but  I  am  in 

poetry  and  the  poets ;  and  without  imagination  this 

• 

prosy  world  loses  half  its  flavour.  Fairy  fancies  and 
ghostly  imaginings  lend  salt  and  savour  to  existence. 
Dwelling  on  traditions,  legends,  and  the  like  carries 
the  mind  out  of  its  beaten  channel,  gives  it  exercise 
and  wider  range ;  and  he  may  be  held  a  poor  creature 
who  on  such  wastes  and  solitudes  as  those  which  I 
had  been  traversing  the  whole  day  does  not  feel  his 
soul  lifted  into  the  higher  regions  of  speculation. 
Thus,  by  the  time  the  confines  of  the  wood  are  reached, 
and  its  strange  weird  aspect  partly  mastered,  I  am  in 
the  right  frame  of  mind  for  taking  in  and  enjoying 
the  impressions  it  creates.  I  begin  to  realise,  in  the 
dwarfed  and  stunted  trees,  the  unshapely  skeleton- 
forms  which  they  are  said  to  suggest.  I  can  see  in 
their  bent,  shrunken,  and  wind-swept  and  naked 
boughs  the  pigmy  goblins,  gnomes,  and  unearthly 
beings,  who  for  past  misdeeds  have  been  penned  in 
between  the  clefts  and  fissures  of  the  massive  blocks 
of  fern  and  lichen-covered  granite  with  which  the 
valley  is  strewn.  I  think  of  the  countless  ages  they 
may  have  passed  there  since  famine  clutched  them, 
and  their  bare  branches  first  stretched  out  in  help- 
less agony.  Very  readily  can  I  hear,  in  the  wailing 
sighs  of  the  evening  breeze,  as  it  sweeps  through 
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their  knotted  limbB,  the  Tain  appeals  for  he^  and 
release  which  they  nerer  cease  to  make,  and  iriiieh 
nerer  comes.     I  conjure  np  a  thousand  wild,  it  may 
he  nnheslthy,  fimcies,  and  I  sit  me  down  jspan  a 
ledge  of  rock  and  become  each   moment  more  and 
more  'deep  contemplatire.'    Wary  I  shonld  be,  I 
hsTe  been  told,  not  to  tmst  to  any  of  the  patches  of 
smooth  mossy-looking  greensward  stretching  here 
and  there  between  the  nps  and  downs  of  the  thick 
nndergrowth  and  granite  blocks.     Many  of  these  are 
bat  a  film  of  rank  regetation,  hiding  deep  chasms, 
like  snow-corered  crevasses  in  a  gbcier,  into  which 
if  yon  slip  yon  might  easily  get  wedged  so  tight  as 
to  make  the  getting  out  a  sheer  impossibilify.     So 
I  am  content  to  sit  gazing  in  the  deep  solitnde. 

Yerily  the  strangest  spot  man  ever  looked  on. 
The  wondrous,  gaudy-coloured,  parasitical  growth, 
coiling  itself,  snake-like,  in  and  out  among  the 
Uchen-clad  boulders,  each  suggesting  some  hideous 
monstrosity  of  the  life  antediluvian,  and  festooning 
itself  over  the  lower  boughs  and  stems  of  the  trees, 
is  alone  a  sight  to  see.  Impossible,  in  such  a  wil- 
derness of  rank  and  poisonous-looking  vegetation,  to 
divine  where  the  earth  ends  and  the  tree-trunks 
begin.  Impenetrable,  forbidding,  it  seems  to  be 
only  fitted  for  the  abode  of  foxes,  adders,  serpents. 
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and  noisome  reptiles  of  all  degrees,  and  where  the 
bittern  and  the  owl  would  scream  and  hoot,  and  the 
*  obscure  bird  clamour  the  live-long  night.'  *  A  groye 
in  stony  places  dedicated  to  Baal  and  Ashtaroth/ 
Hoary-headed  age  is  stamped  on  eyerything,  and  is 
absolutely  personified  by  the  weird  and  twisted  oaks 
— dead  many  of  them,  it  may  be,  these  hundreds  of 
years,  and  yet  held  up  each  by  his  fellow,  to  which 
he  is  inextricably  Unked  by  the  never-ending  trails 
of  the  creeping  ivy  and  thorny  brushwood,  or 
kept  from  toppling  over  by  the  rocks,  in  the  clefts 
of  which  they  found  their  cradle  and  their  grave. 
No  sign  of  youthful  shoot  or  of  fresh-springing  sap- 
ling is  to  be  discovered  anywhere  ;  barren  and  child- 
less this  race  of  under-sized  deformities  of  the  wil- 
derness and  forest  are;  and  save  for  the  foetid 
verdure,  growth  itself  would  seem  to  be  arrested, 
petrified.  The  one  place  on  earth  where  all  stands 
absolutely  still.  Thus  must  it  have  looked,  one  can 
imagine,  when  the  Norman  conquest  swept  over  the 
land,  or  even  ages  before  ;  when,  after  the  Saxons 
had  driven  the  Britons  into  Cornwall  and  Wales^ 
ruin  had  fallen  upon  the  monuments  and  temples 
set  up  by  the  Druids  for  the  performance  of  their 
mystic  rites  and  the  administration  of  their  wild 
justice,  time-worn  relics  of  which  yet  remain  in  the 
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neighbonrhood.  As  the  Bards  and  Druids  '  nnques- 
tionably  were  the  philosophers  or  wise  men  of  the 
Britons/  it  is  hence^  perhaps^  that  we  have  ^  Wist- 
man's'  or  '  Wiseman's'  Wood,  or  '  the  wood  of  the 
sorrowing  man'— for  those  who  are  wise  beyond  their 
fellows  can  scarce  fail  to  be  sorrowful — whilst  the 
adjacent  overhanging  Baird-down,  it  is  suggested  by 
antiquaries  in  confirmation  of  this  theory,  may  have 
come  to  be  so  called  from  its  having  been  the  hill  of 
the  Bards.  Pondering  upon  these  matters,  specula- 
tion loses  itself  in  a  maze  more  intricate  than  the 
weird  fastnesses  of  this  strange  thicket  itself;  and 
so  lost  at  last  did  my  mind  become  under  the  guid- 
ance of  these  Will-o'-the- Wisp-like  thoughts,  that 
I  knew  not  how  long  I  had  been  sitting  in  high 
revel  with  them  when  I  was  suddenly  brought  to  a 
sense  of  where  I  was,  by — darkness. 

An  awkward  position  surely,  and  one  to  be  es- 
caped from  as  speedily  as  might  be.  -But  how? 
I  rose  and  strode  forward  a  pace  or  two;  and 
then  I  saw  that  if  I  could  but  get  clear  of  the 
shadowed  depths  of  the  valley  and  the  unholy 
gloom  which  appeared  to  emanate  partly  from 
the  wood  itself,  on  to  the  higher  land,  there 
might  yet  be  light  enough  to  steer  by  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Two  Bridges,  my  intended  destination.     To 
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reach  that  higher  land^  however^  was  no  easy  matter. 
As  I  went  onward  I  soon  began  to  flounder  over  the 
uneven  ground ;  and  once^  getting  my  feet  entangled 
in  the  undergrowth,  went  sprawUng  headlong  into  a 
quite  dense  thicket,  to  escape  from  which  cost  me 
some  time  and  much  scratching.  Nevertheless,  for- 
ward I  must  go  somehow.  I  could  not  spend  the 
night  in  such  an  uncanny  horrid  place,  even  were  it 
possible  to  find  a  snug  impromptu  couch  on  which 
to  rest  till  the  early  midsummer  dawn  should  lend 
me  its  pale  lamp.  Could  not  spend  the  night  there, 
forsooth  !  I  little  thought  that  there  would  be  no 
option.  I  was  not  far  within  the  ragged  boundary 
of  the  wood  proper ;  but  I  suppose,  in  the  obscurity, 
I  must  have  entered  farther  and  farther  into  it ;  for 
as  I  pushed  on  all  sorts  of  mishaps  befell  me,  in  the 
way  of  slips,  false  steps,  and  entanglements  among 
the  boughs. 

Presently  the  climax  came.  With  a  sudden  swift' 
crash,  as  I  stepped  on  to  what  I  thought  was  grass, 
down  I  went,  deep  into  the  depths  of  one  of  those 
very  crevasses  between  the  rocks  against  which  I 
had  been  cautioned.  Yes,  there  I  was  of  a  cer- 
tainty, and,  with  the  exception  of  my  right  arm  and 
my  head,  I  found  I  could  not  move  hand  or  foot.  I 
was  jammed,  wedgelike,  between  the  gradually  nar- 
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rowing  sides  of  the  fissure,  and  my  head  was  many 
feet  below  the  level  whence  I  fell.  Literally^  the 
situation  was,  on  a  small  scale,  precisely  that  of  the 
Alpine  climber  who. tumbles  into  a  crevasse,  save 
that  I  was  attached  by  no  rope  to  the  friendly  guide 
above. 

Now,  to  describe  in  detail  my  sensations — ^I  may 
say,  my  sufiFerings — for  the  next  fifteen  hours  is 
hardly  necessary,  if  possible.  In  a  fashion  they 
mnst  be  imagined.  Of  coarse,  at  first  I  exhausted 
myself  in  vain  struggles  and  writhings  to  get  free ; 
but  both  feet  were  hard  and  fast  between  the  rocks, 
one  just  over  the  other,  with  a  slight  twist  of  the 
upper  ankle.  My  hips  were  jammed,  as  I  say, 
wedgelike,  and  my  shoulders  were  in  the  same  fix ; 
that  is  the  word.  Only  with  my  head,  and  from 
the  right  elbow  to  the  hand,  was  any  motion  pos- 
sible ;  otherwise  I  was  in  a  vice.     To  halloo  I  knew 

• 

was  futile,  though  in  my  first  despairing  agony  I  did 
shout  loudly  again  and  again,  be  sure.  Who  would 
hear  me  in  such  a  Heaven-abandoned  region  ? 
Figure  the  situation !  The  darkness,  the  damp, 
the  chill  as  of  the  grave,  the  solitude,  the  silence — 
no,  not  silence  exactly,  until  a  long  time  had  passed, 
for  the  crash  with  which  I  had  come  down  into  this 
abyss  had  disturbed  the  noisome  life  with  which  it 
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was  replete.  I  know  not  what  horrid  reptiles  and 
filthy  things  mnst  have  been  scared  from  their  abode 
beneath  the  treacherous  plateau  of  thick^  filmy, 
mossy  turf;  but  I  heard  them  all  around  me,  run- 
ning, creeping,  rushing,  squeaking,  gulching,  gurg- 
ling,  oozing !  I  have  no  words  to  explain  the  noises 
which  met  my  ears,  but  which  again  and  again 
seemed  to  blend  into  one  deafening,  whirring,  whirl- 
ing buzz.  I  think  I  half  fainted  at  moments,  or 
may  be  dozed ;  for  I  suddenly  became  conscious  that 
some  of  this  sickening  slimy  life  was  creeping  over 
me,  up  my  legs,  down  my  neck,  over  my  face,  round 
my  whole  body,  and  yet  I  could  not  sweep  it  oflf  or 
ease  my  cramped  limbs  by  any  save  the  one  slight 
movement  of  my  right  forearm. 

More  frantic  helpless  efforts  to  escape,  more  vain 
feeble  shouting,  more  nauseating  horror  at  my  sur- 
roundings, increasing  with  every  hour,  until  a  kind 
of  delirium  seized  me,  ending  in  unconsciousness. 

At  last  there  was  the  summer's  dawn  faintly  ap- 
pearing high  above,  at  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  fis- 
sure, clear  just  over  my  head,  through  the  hole  I  had 
made  in  my  descent,  but  dim  forward  and  backward 
along  the  chasm,  as  seen  through  such  of  the  cover- 
ing as  was  left  undisturbed.  Hope  always  a  little 
revives  with  daylight,  however  deep  our  night's  des- 
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pair.  We  catch  at  it  as  a  faint  emblem  of  promise 
that  we  are  not  entirely  deserted.  I  did  so  now. 
For  a  while^  too^  the  hope  grew  stronger  as  a  roseate 
tone  flooded  the  peep  of  sky  above  my  head ;  but  only 
yery  shortly  to  die  ont^  leaving  a  depression  more 
bitter  and  terrible  in  my  heart  than  I  had  ever 
known.  How  could  help  ever  reach  me  ?  It  was  a 
million  to  one  against  my  being  found  ere  fatigae 
and  famine  would  do  their  work^  and^  like  the  skele- 
ton  trees  around  me^  my  bleaching  bones  might 
remain  in  this^  my  self-found  grave^  for  centuries. 

Such  were  the  thoughts^  of  course^  which  crowded 
in,  thick  and  fast,  upon  my  dazed  mind  and  half- 
benumbed  senses,  alternately  curdling  and  stirring 
my  heart's  blood  to  fever-pitch,  as  the  unclouded  sky 
gradually  deepened  into  intensest  blue,  and  the  glar- 
ing noontide  sun  stilled  all  insect  and  reptile  life  save 
the  faint  hum  of '  murmuring  wings.'  The  mental 
torture,  I  assume,  deadened  the  physical ;  for,  after 
the  first  few  hours  of  benumbing  cramp,  I  do  not 
remember  su£fering  any  pain  in  limbs  or  body :  that 
only  came  when  I  was  rescued  and  in  bed.  That  I 
ever  was  rescued  may  be  looked  on  as  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  and  beneficent  interpositions  on 
record ;  and  that  I  lived  to  tell  the  tale  of  that  day 
and  night  on  Dartmoor  is  not  the  least  of  the  wonder- 
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fal  stories  associated  with  that  desolate  and  romantic 
region. 

How  help  came  need  not  particularly  be  dwelt 
on ;  but  with  sensations  akin  to  those  of  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner^  who  sees  the  distant  sail  on  the 
horizon  looming  larger  and  larger  as  it  bears  down 
towards  his  surf-surrounded  refuge,  in  answer  to  the 
signal  he  has  made,  so  did  I  hear  the  faint  echo  of 
laughing  voices  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Hope 
had  so  far  departed  that,  for  a  while,  I  could  not 
believe  my  ears ;  I  thought  I  was  but  dreaming  in 
a  delirious  fashion  of  the  rescue  that  could  never 
arrive,  and  that  I  should  wake  to  the  horror  of  that 
sort  of  disappointment  which  the  sudden  transition 
from  a  pleasant  dreamland  to  some  hideous  reality 
often  brings.  But  no ;  there  it  is  again — the  unmis- 
takable sound  of  young,  free,  happy  laughter.  God, 
what  a  contrast!  I  nerved  and  strengthened  myself 
to  make  a  great  shout ;  but  whether  my  voice  would 
go  up  loud  enough  to  be  heard  out  of  my  prison 
seemed  very  doubtful,  and,  listening,  the  doubt 
turned  into  a  dread  certainty — a  certainty  that  I  had 
not  been  heard,  for  the  voices  and  the  laughter  were 
dying  away  again,  and  presently  went  out  of  earshot 
altogether.  That,  I  think,  was  the  bitterest  moment 
of  any.    A  moment,  do  I  say  ?     It  lasted,  it  seemed^ 
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for  honrs ;  bnt  then,  at  length,  I  caught  the  sounds 
again,  and,  joy  beyond  all  expression,  the  people 
rapidly  came  so  close  that  I  conld  hear  what  they 
said. 

*  This  will  be  the  best  place,  after  all,'  said  one. 

'Yes,  Tom ;  nndo  the  hamper  and  spread  the 
tablecloth  here.' 

There  was  a  large  picnic  party  assembling,  and 
within  five  minutes  my  cries  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  the  men.  For  a  time  they  had  a 
difficulty  in  tracing  whence  the  calls  for  help  came  ; 
but  at  last  the  spot  was  discoyered,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more,  amidst  surprise  and  consternation,  I 
was  got  out  by  means  of  the  hamper  cordage  and 
some  strong  arms,  like  one  who  had  been  buried 
alive. 

Beyond  a  strain  and  a  sprain  or  two,  some  bruises 
and  scratches,  four-and-twenty  hours  of  bed  and  re- 
freshment sufficed  to  remove  all  serious  traces  of  my 
adventure.  I  was  back  again  with  my  artist  friend  at 
Belstone,  much  impressed  with  the  moral  that,  how- 
ever favourable  weather  and  circumstances  may  seem, 
Dartmoor  is  a  district  not  to  be  wandered  over  alone 
with  impunity. 


KIFLE  AND  BRUSH; 
Or  HetolUtttons  of  a  Voluntttx* 


I. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  troubled  my  head  but  little 
about  politics.  As  a  landscape  painter,  living  much 
away  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  and  only  dip- 
ping into  the  newspapers  at  long  intervals,  I  have 
but  a  hazy  recollection  of  the  first  cause  of  the 
Volunteer  movement.  I  heard  something  about  the 
letter  of  the  French  colonels  to  Napoleon  III.,  urging 
him  to  make  war  upon  us,  because  a  diabolical  plot 
against  his  life  was  said  to  have  been  hatched  in 
England,  resulting  in  the  Orsini-bomb  business.  I 
heard  something,  too,  about  this  letter  being  likely 
to  lead  to  an  invasion  of  our  shores  ;  but  I  remember 
I  had  no  belief  in  such  a  contingency  all  the  while 
England's  best  of  friends,  the  Emperor,  was  on  the 
throne  of  France.  The  notion,  however,  of  bearing 
arms  in  my  country's  cause  was,  and  always  has 
been,  grateful  to  me ;  and  I  held  that  it  was  the 
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duty^  as  I  still  do,  of  every  man  to  take  his  share  of 
training,  not  only  for  duty's  sake,  but  becanse   I 
knew  he  would  be  the  better  for  it,  physically  and 
mentally.     I  felt,  as  I  still  do,  that  the  discipline  of 
the  ranks  was  good  for  every  citizen ;   whilst  the 
athletic  exercise  it  involved  would  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  all  whose  occupation  was,  like  mine,  more 
or  less  sedentary.     Moreover,  the  traditionary  exam- 
ple of  the  yeomen  and  bowmen,  who,  in  olden  time, 
did  such  wonders  with  cross-bow,  shaft,  and  bolt,  and 
who  were  held  up  to  the  modem  riflemen  for  imita- 
tion, had  a  romantic  charm  about  it.     Therefore, 
when,  in  the  winter  of  1859,  I  received  a  circular 
inviting  me  to  join  a  Volunteer  corps  then  in  process 
of  formation,  and  when  I  was  also  informed  that 
members  of  my  own  profession  were  enrolling  them- 
selves in  large  numbers,  it  was  not  long  before  I 
presented  myself  at  the  rendezvous  indicated. 

Now  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  military  matters ;  the  most  rudimentary  details  of 
regimental  formations,  the  very  simplest  names  even 
in  use  for  designating  the  component  parts  of  a  body 
of  armed  men,  were  a  mystery  to  me — in  a  word, 
beyond  a  schoolboy's  chaffing  familiarity  with  the 
expressions,  'Right  about  face!'  *  Quick  march!' 
*  Halt !'  &c.,  I  was  ignorant  of  every  word  of  com- 
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mand.  I  am  dwelling  somewhat  on  these  points^ 
because  I  believe  they  represent  the  conditions 
nnder  which  a  large  proportion  of  our  citizen  sol- 
diers join  the  ranks  of  the  Volunteer  corps,  and 
because  I  wish  to  show  how  readily  a  man  in  good 
health,  and  of  moderate  capacity  and  intelligence, 
may  become  efficiently  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
arms,  and  be  turned  to  good  account  for  his  country's 
defence. 

Once  brought  into  contact  with  the  smart  up- 
right drill-sergeant  of  the  Guards,  taught  to  hold 
oneself  properly,  look  to  the  front,  keep  one's  head 
up,  shoulders  back  and  knees  stilBT,  and  generally  to 
comport  oneself  as  if  all  the  world  belonged  to  us ; 
introduced  to  the  goose-step  under  the  name  of  ^  bal- 
ance-step,' with  or  without  gaining  ground;  in- 
structed in  the  mysteries  of  facing  right,  left,  and 
about;  initiated  into  the  recondite  processes  of 
'fours' — *  forming  fours'  it  was  then  called;  and 
'  front,  forming  company,*  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
successive  ins  and  outs  of  the  early  stages  of  man- 
oeuvring, the  martial  spirit  was  stirred  within  me, 
and  I  devoted  myself  enthusiastically  to  the  study 
of  my  new  calling.  The  enthusiasm  was  farther 
stimulated  by  the  congenial  company  in  which  I 
found  myself.      Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  friends 

VOL.  II.  FP 
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and  brethren   of  the  brushy  architects^  engravers, 
musicians,  authors,  journalists,  actors,  doctors,  &c., 
the  sociability  of  a  club  was  added  to  the  attractions 
of  our  parade  ;  and  there  was  very  soon  established  a 
spirit  of  emulation  and  an  esprit  de  corps,  which  I 
am  glad  to  know  still  exists,  and  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  in  my  old  regiment.     At  first,  I  am  bound 
to  admit,  the  musters  of  our  especial  corps  were  not 
so  large  as  could  have  been  wished,  or  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  those  of  other  metropolitan  bodies  of 
Volunteers  then  forming.     We  laboured  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  a  class  rather  than  a  local 
corps ;  and  though  we  have  survived  this  drawback, 
it  became  evident  that  Volunteer   combinations  of 
armed  men  to  be  thoroughly  efficient  must  be  local. 
Our  members  resided  at  all  points  of  the  compass ; 
and  obviously  it  was  not  easy  for  artists  and  the  rest 
living  at  St.  John's  Wood,  Hampstead,  Kensington, 
Bayswater,  &c.,  and  occupied  closely  in  their  several 
pursuits,  to  attend  drills  in  Piccadilly.     Time  was 
lost  and  fatigue  occasioned  by  the  mere  going  to 
and  fro.    Then  again  the  painters  engaged  all  day 
cotlld  not  attend  parades  till  the  evening ;  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  the  musicians,  &c.,  occupied  in  the 
evening  could  only  attend  drill  in  the  afternoon. 
Thus  we  were  called  the  *  Box  and  Cox'  corps. 
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Nevertheless  oar  enthusiasm  knew  no  abatement ; 
we  stuck  to  each  other,  and  did  what  we  could ;  drill- 
ing incessantly  in  more  or  less  small  squads,  both  in 
and  out  of  doors,  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  sorts  of 
queer  places  handy  to  our  head-quarters  at  Old  Bur- 
lington House. 

It  was  a  great  and  exciting  moment  when  some 
dozen  or  two  of  us  were  considered  sufficiently  well 
acquainted  with  the  preliminary  formations — march- 
ings, counter-marchings,  in  slow  and  quick  time, 
&c. — to  be  entrusted  with  the  rifle.  Looking  at  the 
perfect  weapon  at  present  in  use,  it  seems  incredible 
that  the  implement  served  out  to  us,  only  twenty 
years  ago,  was  nothing  more  than  the  old  muzzle- 
loader,  or  gas-pipe,  as  it  is  now  irreverently  called. 
We,  however,  then  esteemed  it  highly,  as  a  model  of 
ingenuity  and  beauty,  and  fell-to  at  the  'manual' 
and  'platoon'  with  renewed  zest.  Its  weight  like- 
wise increased  the  muscular  exercise  which  drilling 
entailed;  and  though  at  first  it  rather  punished 
some  of  those  unaccustomed  to  wield  anything  much 
heavier  than  a  mahl-stick  or  umbrella,  and  made  the 
bead  stand  upon  many  a  martial  brow,  most  of  us 
soon  became  pretty  smart  in  its  use,  and  could  go 
through  the  elaborate  motions  then  necessary  of 
loading,   capping,  fixing  bayonets,  &c.,  quite  cor- 
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rectly.  Curious  idiosyncrasies  were  deyeloped  by 
these  unusual  occupations,  and  it  was  not  a  little 
amusing  to  watch  and  compare  the  aptitude  of  one 
man  with  the  inaptitude  of  another,  as  to  acquiring 
dexterity  in  the  handling  of  the  rifle,  and  as  to 
smartness,  precision,  and  rapidity  in  drill  generally. 
Some  fellows  seemed  to  be  bom  to  it,  caught  it  in 
no  time ;  and  the  best  of  these  of  course  were  soon 
promoted  to  be  corporals  and  sergeants,  and  were 
told  off  to  instruct  recruits.  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, neyer  appeared  even  to  get  hold  of  the  barest 
notion  of  drill;  could  never  throw  off  their  old 
slouching  habits  and  actions;  never  appeared  to 
know  their  right  hand  from  their  left,  or  to  be  able, 
short  of  a  minute's  consideration,  to  move  to  the 
word  of  command.  Absent,  slow  of  apprehension, 
and  unobservant,  and  consequently  unimitative, 
Volunteers  of  this  class  take  a  long  time  in  ^  setting 
up'  into  anything  presentable  or  available.  The 
business  from  the  first  has  had  no  interest  for 
them ;  they  tire  of  it,  evade  it,  and  finally  give  it 
up,  or  stick  to  it  out  of  a  high  moral  sense  of  duty, 
and,  as  a  rule,  are  scarcely  worth  their  capitation 
grant. 

Lock-drill,  again,  brought  to  the  front  those  of 
an  ingenious  and  mechanical  turn  of  mind.     Taking 
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the  lock  to  pieces  in  proper  sequence^  naming  and 
demonstrating  the  use  of  the  various  screws,  springs, 
catches,  &c.,  was  intensely  interesting  to  some  of  ns; 
one,  indeed,  an  architect,  going  so  far  as  to  etch  a 
diagram  of  it,  and  present  a  copy  of  his  handiwork 
to  each  member  of  the  corps,  an  immense  aid  to 
the  instructor.  This  member  henceforth  became, 
through  his  aptitude  for  such  matters,  a  high 
authority  as  armourer-sergeant  and  chief  instructor 
in  all  that  appertained  to  the  economy  of  warlike 
weapons. 

Great,  it  may  be  imagined,  was  the  discussion 
as  to  uniform  at  the  early  meetings  of  those  who 
had  taken  the  initiative  in  the  formation  of  the 
corps ;  but  at  last,  when  the  details  of  the  light- 
gray  and  silver  had  been  settled  on,  and  the  tunic, 
muffin-like  undress  cap,  belts,  pouches,  &c.,  served 
out,  nothing  could  exceed  the  gratification  with 
which  they  were  donned.  It  was  a  notable  day, 
that  on  which  we  first  paraded  in  all  the  magnifi- 
cence of  our  new  attire,  simple  though  it  was.  Our 
little  weaknesses  and  vanities  then  displayed  them- 
selves in  a  very  fresh  and  amusing  light.  Here, 
again,  could  be  seen  soldier-like  aptitude,  or  the 
want  of  it.  It  was  a  very  edifying  spectacle  to  be- 
hold the  bearing  of  some  of  us :   how  we  held  up 
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our  heads,  threw  out  our  chests,  swaggered,  and 
*  fancied  ourselves'  exceedingly,  showing  a  mighty 
satisfaction  in  rolling  oS  the  tongue  the  technical 
jargon  of  our  self-adopted  profession.  Quite  the 
reverse  was  it  to  see  what  guys  those  without  any 
sense  of  smartness  looked  in  their  unaccustomed 
dress.  If  they  appeared  unsoldierly  before,  they 
were  far  worse  now,  with  their  round  shoulders, 
slouching  gait,  bent  knees,  long  hair,  and  generaUy 
unkempt  appearance.  These  are  always  the  men 
most  prone  to  resent  the  dictation  of  their  officers. 
For  this  awkwardness  they  are  sure  to  come  in  for 
more  sharp  words  than  the  rest ;  and,  being  as  un* 
soldierlike  in  spirit  as  they  are  in  appearance,  look 
upon  the  discipline  as  a  bore  and  an  insult.  I  have 
heard  this  sort  of  fellow  say,  perhaps  with  some 
justice  in  those  days,  when  the  officers  were  the 
weak  element  of  the  Volunteers,  '  I  know  as  much 
about  drill  as  he  does.  What  does  he  mean  by 
speaking  to  me  like  a  dog  in  that  way  ?  I  am  as 
good  as  he  is  any  day.  I'll  let  him  know  it  too.' 
Fortunately,  it  is  not  long  before  the  ranks  are  re- 
lieved from  the  irksome  presence  of  this  class  of 
recruit.  He  is  sure  to  take  offence  at  some  trifle, 
and  retires,  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  corps. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  say  that  resistance  to 
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the  necessary  authority  is  not  entirely  confined  to 
the  *sloucher.'  The  gentleman  who  has  joined 
mainly  on  account  of  the  privilege  of  wearing  a 
uniform,  and  who  thinks  he  can  set  it  off  by  his 
manly  proportions  and  bearing  to  the  utmost,  is 
Tery  apt  to  throw  the  whole  business  up  if  his 
sumptuary  suggestions  are  outvoted;  and  we  had 
more  than  one  instance  of  this.  A  really  very  good 
fellow,  and  one  to  whom  much  of  the  early  success 
of  the  little  corps  was  due,  retired  because  he  had 
settled  in  his  own  mind  that  the  pickel-haube  helmet 
should  be  our  head-gear,  and  because  a  shako  was 
adopted  instead.  Others  of  this  stamp  shirked  all 
parades  where  hard  work  was  the  chief  feature,  and 
only  presented  themselves  when  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  being  seen  by  an  admiring  multitude,  on 
which  occasions  they  necessarily  were  the  files  to 
whom  all  blunders  were  due. 

Such  and  many  more  diverting  phases  of  hu- 
manity, which  Volunteering  developed,  gave  it,  to 
me,  an  interest  beyond  its  mere  martial  side ;  and, 
in  recalling  my  experiences,  I  find  the  social  and 
domestic  points  of  them  inseparable  from  the  graver 
questions,  whilst  they  certainly  are  not  the  less 
amusing. 

Our  parades  henceforth  taking  place  in  uniform. 
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once  or  twice  a  week^  gave  another  slight  stimulus 
to  our  prosperity  and  enthusiasm.  Odd  people  came 
to  watch  and^  as  we  hoped^  to  admire  us,  as  we  went 
through  our  manoeuvres  in  the  old  begrimed  and 
sooty  elm-studded  garden  at  the  back  of  Burlington 
House,  the  ground  long  since  occupied  by  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Arts  and  the  buildings 
of  the  various  learned  societies  which  now  front  upon 
the  street  called  Burlington  Gardens.  Small  as  our 
numbers  still  were,  for  a  long  time  we  could  go  little 
beyond  company-drill ;  but  by  degrees  we  got  a  cer- 
tain mastery  of  this,  and  the  up  and  down  broken  cha- 
racter of  the  forlorn  and  dilapidated  though  spacious 
garden,  and  the  natural  breaks  which  the  huge  black- 
ened stems  of  the  once  noble  trees  made  in  our  ranks, 
gave  us  some  idea  of  the  way  military  formations 
are  kept  up  when  men  have  to  be  moved  about  over 
spaces  less  smooth  and  convenient  than  a  barrack- 
square.  Notwithstanding  our  admiring  visitors,  our 
numbers  yet  remained  insufficient  for  battalion  drill, 
and  the  means  taken  to  obviate  this  were  to  us  one  of 
the  queer  experiences  of  those  times.  It  consisted 
of  the  fictitious  swelling  of  our  ranks  by  means  of 
extended  ropes,  held  at  opposite  ends  by  a  couple  of 
files,  the  space  between  representing  that  which  would 
be  occupied  by  fifteen  or  twenty  men.     A  smattering 
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of  skirmishing,  likewise,  was  obtained ;  the  natural 
formation  of  the  ground  again  affording  good  oppor- 
tunity for  the-  sergeant  to  demonstrate  the  way  coyer 
was  to  be  taken  up,  and  how  each  file  would  have  to 
exercise  his  individual  intelligence  in  availing  himself 
of  every  bush,  bank,  tree,  or  what-not,  in  advancing 
or  retiring  in  this  now  most  important  of  military 
formations.  It  was  great  fun  too  when  all  this  was 
done  to  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  and  we  were  taught 
to  understand  the  various  calls  for  extending,  ad- 
vancing, firing,  &c.  EQtherto,  of  course,  we  had  not 
even  had  blank  cartridge  served  out  to  us,  so  that 
this  firing  consisted  merely  of  going  through  the 
motions  of  loading,  aiming,  &c.;  and  there  were 
always  separate  drills  being  conducted  for  this  and 
target  practice  by  dumb-show,  so  to  speak. 

^  Judging  distance,*  again,  was  a  mightily  inte- 
resting item  in  our  training ;  and  for  this  purpose 
squads  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  us  would  assemble 
in  the  murky  dawn  of  many  a  cold  spring  morning  at 
the  steps  leading  into  the  Green  Park.  The  sending 
but,  or,  as  we  delighted  to  call  it,  the  '  throwing  out,' 
of  men  across  the  grass  to  ^  stand'  (we  called  it  'taking 
up  a  position')  at  two  or  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
yards,  and  then,  each  of  us  being  questioned  as  to 
how  far  off  we  considered  these  marks  to  be,  had 
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quite  a  sporting  character  abont  it ;  and  as  we  had 
to  appear  for  this  drill  in  nniform,  we  had  to  braye 
no  small  amount  of  chaff  at  times  from  the  few  early 
wayfarers  crossing  the  park.     Indeed^  in  faithfully 
recording  the  memories  of  a  Volunteer's  early  expe- 
rience, the  chaff  which  was  hurled  at  us  on  many 
occasions  when  the  uniforms  were  new  to  the  streets 
claims  a  word  of  reference.    It  took  some  time  to  liye 
down,  and,  though  the  movement  was  popular,  we 
had  to  contend  against  the  backing-up  which  the 
roughs  and  vagabonds  seemed  quite  to  understand 
they  received  from  the  tacit  sneers  at  our  enthusiasm 
which  for  a  long  while  came  from  the  high  military 
authorities.     All  that  is  changed  now,  as  everybody 
knows ;  but  the  good-tempered,  if  dogged,  spirit  with 
which  rebuffs  in  various  shapes  were  endured,  whilst 
showing  that  the  bulk  of  us  were  really  not  merely 
playing  at  soldiers,  deserves  a  note  of  commendation. 
And  a  propoa  to  these  first  appearances  in  the  streets 
in  uniform,  I  come  quite  legitimately  here,  in  point 
of  time  and  the  general  condition  of  our  training,  to 
the  first  march  out — an  important  matter,  deserving 

separate  record. 

n. 

The  fact  that  ^  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance 
of  glorious  war'  are  most  important  agents  in  spread- 
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ing  a  military  spirit  through  a  country  need  not  be 
insisted  on  here;  nor  will  I  discnss  the  qnestion 
whether  this  be  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  or  not ; 
anyhow  the  fact  remains^  and^  remaining,  it  was  bnt 
natural  that  we  should  desire  to  take  our  place  before 
the  public  with  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  rifle 
corps^  who  were  by  this  time  frequently  to  be  met 
on  the  march  through  the  London  thoroughfares. 
Common  as  the  spectacle  of  troops  on  the  move  is 
on  the  Continent,  hitherto^  in  our  time  at  least,  it 
was  rare  in  England,  and  the  novelty  of  military 
music  resounding  in  our  streets,  with  the  tramp  and 
clang  of  armed  men,  lent  no  small  stimulus  to  re- 
cruiting throughout  the  land.  So,  of  course,  it  was 
decided,  in  order  that  this  display  might  have  its 
due  and  weU-known  effect  in  keeping  up  our  enthu- 
siasm and  inspiring  others  with  military  ardour,  that 
we  too  should  have  a  band,  and  make  our  appearance 
publicly  in  regimental  guise,  particularly  as  it  was 
known  that  ere  long  the  Queen  intended  reviewing  in 
person  her  citizen  soldiers.  Sufficient  funds,  how- 
ever, were  not  forthcoming  to  enable  us  to  start  a 
regular  band ;  so  we  compromised  matters  by  organ- 
ising a  squad  of  eight  buglers  on  the  French  system, 
the  spirited  fanfare  from  whose  silver  throats  did 
duty  successfully  for  many  a  day  at  the  head  of  our 
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little  colamn  when  we  took  onr  military  walks  abroad. 
Supreme  was  the  satisfaction  and  the  feeling  of  self- 
glorification  with  which  we  started  on  our  first  and, 
indeed,  most  of  our  marches  out ;  but  the  first  was 
an  especially  notable  one.  When  two  of  our  tallest 
and  finest-looking  sergeants  had  been  told  off  as 
pioneers  to  head  the  buglers,  and  when  companies 
had  been  proved,  and  the  word  was  given,  *  Form 
fours  right ;  quick  march !'  and  a  rattling  clarion  call 
awoke  the  slumbering  echoes  of  the  old  crescent- 
arcaded  courtyard  in  front  of  Burlington  House, 
when  the  gates  were  thrown  open  and  we  emerged 
into  Piccadilly,  our  hearts  beat  high  and  proudly,  if 
a  little  nervously.  As  we  swung  along  westward, 
and  turned  down  St.  James's-street,  the  unusual  note 
of  our  martial  music  drew  marked  attention  to  us ; 
women  rushed  to  the  windows,  men  in  the  street 
stopped  to  criticise,  swells  at  the  clubs  gazed  disdain- 
fully, and  the  usual  ragamuffin  crew  collected  and 
hung  upon  the  skirts  of  our  progress.  As  all  this 
came  to  pass,  I  say,  I  warrant,  joking  apart,  every 
man  Jack  of  us  felt  as  if  he  could  have  gone  any- 
where and  have  done  anything.  What  though  our 
marching  might  not  have  been  of  the  steadiest ;  what 
though  we  may  have  straggled  and  slipped  a  bit  here 
and  there,  owing  to  the  unaccustomed  regularity  of 
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the  stride  and  pace ;  what  though  the  voices  of  some 
of  oar  captains  of  companies  may  have  cracked  a  little 
as  in  succession  they  shouted,  *  Change  arms  !' — we 
cared  nothing  for  these  things,  and  went  gallantly 
on,  round  past  Marlborough  House  into  St.  James's 
Park,  the  sentries  standing  at  attention,  and  the 
guard  turning  out  to  salute  us  as  we  tramped  by 
Buckingham  Palace — this  last  recognition  of  our 
martial  status  indeed  affording  the  most  infinite 
satisfaction  to  all.  I  forget  exactly  where  we  went 
that  day ;  but  I  remember  that,  notwithstanding  the 
certain  amount  of  chaff  which  was  levelled  at  us,  we 
returned  in  due  course,  highly  gratified  at  the  general 
success  attending  our  first  appearance  in  public,  and 
eager  for  a  renewal  of  the  display. 

I  am  reminded  at  this  point  of  the  matter  of  the 
ofScering  of  the  Volunteer  corps.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  at  that  time  it  was  in  a  terribly  unsatisfactory 
state,  and  I  can  hardly  recall  upon  what  principle  it 
was  effected.  I  believe  a  sort  of  election  by  show  of 
hands,  if  not  by  ballot,  took  place,  candidates  being 
recommended  by  our  drill-sergeant.  Whatever  the 
plan  was,  however,  I  am  quite  conscious  there  was 
scarcely  a  pin  to  choose  between  any  of  us  for  this 
most  important  function.  Our  so-called  Captain - 
Commandant,  as  an  example,  really  knew  next  to  no- 
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thing  of  a  commanding  officer's  duties.  How  should 
he  ?  He  was  a  portrait-painter !  fle  was  utterly 
wanting  withal  in  a  natural  aptitude  for  that  deci- 
sion^  precision;  and  smartness  in  giving  the  word  of 
command;  which;  ahove  all  things,  is  so  requisite 
in  getting  young  soldiers  to  do  their  work  steadily. 
Still;  for  a  long  timO;  we  condoned  his  shortcomings, 
for  he  was  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  and  highly 
popular;  having  the  interest  of  the  corps  earnestly  at 
heart ;  and;  moreover,  he  was  a  very  fine  soldier-like 
looking  man ;  the  light  gray  and  silver  became  him 
admirably;  and  he  knew  it.  He  swaggered  too,  and 
clanked  his  sword  just  sufficiently  to  give  the  idea 
when  off  parade  that  he  was  thoroughly  at  home  in 
his  uniform.  The  same  may  more  or  less  be  said 
of  most  of  our  officers  of  that  period;  though  many, 
I  am  glad  to  know,  have  since  developed  into  first- 
class  meu;  now  that  this  question  has  been  set  upon 
its  proper  footing.  They  have  passed  through  all 
the  examinations  now  so  properly  deemed  indispens- 
able with  the  highest  honourS;  becoming  in  reality 
as  efficient  as  the  best  of  linesmen.  In  fact  the  pre- 
sent Colonel  of  my  notable  corps  waS;  a  little  while 
ago,  and  until  he  was  elevated  to  the  highest  official 
dignity  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  an  artist,  and 
was  thus  obliged  by  his  professional  duties  to  relax 
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his  military  ones^  about  as  smart  a  regimental  officer 
as  ever  wheeled  a  battalion  into  line — bnt  this  by 
the  way.  They  are  all  smart  now,  and  when  certain 
of  them  shall  have  overcome  their  inclination  to  dnb 
themselves  colonels,  majors,  or  captains  whilst 
simply  upon  their  civilian  footing,  and  so  avoid  con- 
tention with  the  regulars  on  this  point  of  right  and 
good  taste,  we  shall  have  few  grounds  of  complaint 
against  Volunteer  officers. 

Simultaneously  .rith  our  public  appearance  the 
regular  work  of  musketry  drill  began.  After  snap- 
ping some  thousands  of  caps  and  blazing  away  about 
a  ton  of  powder  in  blank-cartridge  on  Wimbledon 
Common  and  other  open  spaces  to  which  we  were 
transported,  the  whole  business  of  target-practice 
was  entered  on,  at  a  range  we  rented  near  Ealing. 
Once  more  another  opening  was  thus  given  for  the 
development  of  the  natural  fitness  of  things,  or 
rather  the  fitness  of  men.  The  good  shots  by  nature 
soon  came  to  the  front,  and  it  was  strange  to  see  how 
some  of  these  started  out  from  among  those  who  had 
scarcely  ever  had  a  gun  in  their  hands  before ; 
whilst  others,  proverbially  skilled  marksmen  across 
the  stubble  or  by  the  coppice-side,  could  do  little  or 
nothing  comparatively  with  the  rifle.  Snap-shoot- 
ing in  nowise  seejns  to  iead  up,  as  one  might  sup-- 
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pose  it  would,  to  good  scores  at  the  target ;  and  as 
human  nature  is  the  same  all  the  world  over,  I  pre- 
sume that  what  was  the  case  in  this  respect  in  those 
days  is  so  still  among  the  ever-coming  recruits  for 
the  Volunteer  service. 

This  musketry-practice  in  some  sort,  while  lend- 
ing additional  interest  to  the  movement,  had  the 
effect  of  somewhat  thinning  the  ranks  at  our  parades. 
Lots  of  men,  with  a  turn  that  way,  soon  began  to 
prefer  shooting  to  manoeuvring.  The  stolid  and 
phlegmatic,  who  of  course  came  out  as  the  best 
shots,  and  who  had  always  found  drill  more  or  less 
irksome,  would  evade  it  now,  when  they  could,  on 
the  plea  of  going  through  their  course  under  the 
musketry-instructor;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
ranks  were  ever  and  again  brightened  here  and  there 
by  the  appearance  of  the  marksman's  badge  on  the 
sleeve,  our  drill  was  not  much  improved  by  the 
wearers  of  the  pretty  and  much-envied  little  device. 
Having,  however,  taken  up  their  line,  most  of  them 
stuck  to  it  bravely,  and  were  thoroughly  in  earnest 
with  it,  and  gave  up  much  time,  and  subjected  them- 
selves to  much  inconvenience,  even  to  the  extent  of 
going  through  the  regular  course  at  the  then  exist- 
ing Hythe  School  of  Musketry.  The  establishment, 
too,  about  the   same  period  of  the  National  Bifle 
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Association,  with  its  annual  meeting  on  Wimbledon 
Common  and  its  tempting  prizes,  whetted  not  a  little 
the  general  zeal  on  the  point,  the  result  being,  as 
we  know,  the  creation  of  such  a  band  of  crack-shots 
throughout  the  country  as  was  never  known  before, 
at  home  or  abroad. 

The  lukewarm  recognition  which  the  Volunteer 
movement  received  from  the  War  Office  that  first 
year  of  its  existence  (1860),  and  indeed  for  many 
succeeding  years,  seemed  to  have  inspired  Jupiter 
Pluvius  also  with  a  determination  to  try  and  damp 
our  ardour,  for  when  summer  had  fairly  set  in  he 
began  literally  to  throw  such  an  amount  of  cold 
water  upon  us  that  it  is  quite  marvellous  we  ever 
survived  it.  Saturday  after  Saturday  throughout 
the  whole  season  was  wet,  and  we  scarcely  ever 
donned  our  full-dress  uniform  without  getting 
drenched.  The  few  bright  days  we  had  always 
came  at  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  week ;  but 
so  surely  as  the  end  came  round,  and  the  Saturday 
half-holiday  parade  was  ordered,  down  came  the 
rain ;  if  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  certainly 
towards  the  afternoon,  just  as  we  were  mustering,  or 
just  after  our  start  for  the  parks  or  the  suburbs. 
Of  course  it  was  an  obvious  joke  amongst  the  many 
raised  at  our  expense,  to  say  that  ^  if  we  could  only 
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stand  fire  as  we  did  water^  we  should  make  first-rate 
soldiers.' 

Our  good  Queen,  however,  as  is  her  wont  when 
the  wishes  and  feelings  of  her  subjects  become 
thoroughly  known  to  her,  dealt  more  kindly  with  us 
than  did  the  gods  above  and  below.  With  that  clear 
and  far-seeing  good  sense  which  distinguishes  her 
Majesty,  and  aided  then  by  the  wise  counsel  of  her 
beloved  husband,  she  soon  came  to  understand  that^ 
sneers  and  jokes  notwithstanding,  the  Volunteer 
movement  was  a  great  fact.  Beady  to  expect  and 
excuse  the  inevitable  shortcomings  of  a  raw  and  in- 
experienced body  of  men,  she  nevertheless  felt  with 
the  usual  kindliness  of  her  nature  that  some  recog- 
nition and  encouragement  from  herself  would  do 
more  than  anything  to  help  on  the  general  efiSciency 
of  the  citizen  soldiery.  Thus  she  decided  on  hold- 
ing in  person  a  grand  Volunteer  review  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  appointed  the  23d  of  June  1860  for  the 
purpose. 

If  our  hearts  had  beaten  high  with  proud  exulta- 
tion at  our  ordinary  marches  out,  they  surely  reached 
their  maximum  palpitation  when  we  paraded  on 
that  memorable  day  to  take  our  place  amongst  the 
brigades  which  were  to  defile  before  the  Queen. 
High  too  ran  the  talk,  and  loud  sounded  the  big 
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words  we  used  in  discussing  the  probable  formations, 
and  the  arrangements  that  would  be  made.  Great 
was  the  discussion  as  to  whether  we  should  be 
brigaded  with  such  and  such  regiments ;  whether  we 
should  be  in  the  first  or  second  division;  whether 
we  should  be  accepted  as  a  minimum  battalion,  or 
be  obliged,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  our  numbers^  to 
make  part  with  other  small  corps  of  a  mixed  bat- 
talion. General  This,  Brigadier  That,  were  quoted 
as  authorities  who  had  stated  their  determination, 
or  their  wishes,  or  something ;  and  there  was  such  a 
jargon  of  swaggering  large-sounding  phrases  as  never 
before  could  have  been  heard  amongst  peaceable 
men.  The  doctors,  even — for  we  had  two  appointed, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  to  our  regiment — were  tainted 
with  a  sort  of  mess-room  militarism.  Well,  it  is  a 
long  time  ago  now,  and  seeing  what  it  has  all  led  to, 
I  hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  our  little  vanities, 
and  the  somewhat  tiresome  way  in  which,  doubtless, 
they  must  have  been  displayed  to  the  non-military 
looker-on. 

Tiresome,  too,  to  some  extent,  I  am  bound  to 
admit,  became  the  preparations  and  rehearsals,  so  to 
speak,  which  we  went  through  for  the  great  event. 
Squad,  company,  and  battalion  drill  became  incessant. 
I  should  be  afraid  to  say  how  many  scores  of  times 
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we  took  ^  open  order'  and  ^  presented  arms ;'  wheeled, 
marched,  and  wheeled  again  in  close  column  ^  at  the 
double' — one  might  almost  say  at  the  treble  and 
quadruple,  so  often  did  we  do  it.  As  to  the  officers^ 
the  coaching  up  (and  wigging  too,  for  the  matter  of 
that)  which  they  got  from  the  sergeant  in  the  mys- 
teries of  *  saluting,'  *  changing  flank,'  '  keeping  their 
distance'  (a  fine  lot  of  jokes  were  cut,  we  may  be 
sure,  in  reference  to  this  expression),  ^marching  on 
their  points,'  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  exceeds  belief. 
Had  we  been  compelled  to  go  through  half  of  what 
we  did  instead  of  its  being  voluntary,  we  should  have 
looked  upon  it  as  hard  lines,  thus  making  good  the 
adage,  that  one  volunteer  is  worth  a  dozen  pressed 
men.  This  enthusiasm,  by  the  bye,  and  the  keen 
desire  we  universally  displayed  to  learn,  seemed  to 
be  one  of  the  most  startling  circumstances  of  the 
movement  to  the  regular  professional  soldier.  When- 
ever by  accident  it  came  under  his  notice,  he  affected, 
as  is  his  wont,  especially  if  he  be  young,  the  most 
profound  astonishment.  How  a  fellow  should  want 
to  know  all  about  this  '  sort  of  rot,  don't  you  know,' 
is  what  he  pretended  not  to  comprehend — it  being, 
as  we  are  aware,  thought  the  right  thing  (in  those 
days  much  more  than  in  the  present)  to  pretend  to 
look  upon  duty  as  'a  tremendous  bore.'    It  being 
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considered,  as  I  say,  bad  form  amongst  the  regulars 
to  show  any  enthusiasm  for  their  profession,  or  to 
'  talk  shop,*  our  voluntary  efforts  to  acquire  know- 
ledge gave  them  a  fine  opportunity  for  raising  the 
languid  eyebrow  of  astonishment,  and  shrugging  the 
soldierly  shoulder  of  contemptuous  if  good-humoured 
amazement.  This  sort  of  wet  blanket,  however,  like 
the  rest  of  the  damping  we  were  called  upon  to  en- 
dure from  high  places,  had  no  effect  on  our  sturdy 
determination.  We  knew  the  eyes  of  our  Queen  and 
country  were  upon-us,  or  going  to  be,  and  we  flung 
back  the  contempt  and  indifference  with  which  our 
'  dreadful  marches'  were  regarded,  and  by  the  time 
the  momentous  hour  arrived  could  have  taken  the 
field  with  any  troops  in  the  world  if  spirit  and 
patriotism  were  the  only  essentials  for  the  making  of 
good  and  efficient  soldiers.  The  hour  and  the  day 
again  demand  a  place  by  themselves  in  this  chronicle 
of  our  domestic  militarism. 

III. 

It  was  a  dull  gray  sulky  day,  that  day  of  the 
Eeview,  June  23,  1860 ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  rained 
until  all  was  over  and  we  were  marching  back  along 
Piccadilly ;  but  we  did  then  have  a  slight  shower,  as 
it  was  said  just  to  keep  up  the  charter,  and  to  send 
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ns  home  damp.  After  parading  at  onr  own  head- 
qnarters^  we  marched  on  that  memorable  morning 
down  to  Somerset  House  to  join  a  friendly  corps  who 
mustered  there,  and  by  whose  battalion  it  was  finally 
decided  our  few  slender  companies  were  to  be  ab- 
sorbed. But,  bless  your  heart,  we  did  not  mind 
this ;  we  rather  liked  it,  inasmuch  as  it  obliged  us 
to  make  a  long  detour  by  the  Strand,  and  so  to 
extend  the  gratification  we  always  had  in  marching 
through  the  streets  before  the  admiring  and  sym- 
pathising eyes  of  our  fellow-citizens.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  I  forget  that  amongst  these  there 
were  some  who  neither  sympathised  nor  admired — 
rude  uncultured  creatures,  with  no  souls  above  but- 
tons, nor  even  up  to  buttons,  one  might  say,  who 
exulted  cruelly  over  any  of  our  weak  points  in  ap- 
pearance and  bearing,  and  said  unkind  things  about 
them.  Personally,  I  held  a  very  important  post, 
viz.  that  of  covering-sergeant  (a  long  since  exploded 
title)  of  the  first  company,  and  so  had  to  march  at 
its  head.  Now,  as  all  the  tall  big  men  were  sized 
to  the  flanks  of  each  company,  and  the  little  ones 
by  a  graduated  scale  to  the  centre,  it  followed,  as  it 
always  does,  that  those  of  the  most  imposing  pro- 
portions came,  in  the  formation  of  fours,  to  the  front 
rank.     Sergeants,  however,  were,  to  a  certain    ex- 
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tent^  exempt  from  these  regulations  of  sizing^  and 
so,  being  a  short  man  myself,  I  assisted  in  creating 
a  rather  startling  contrast  with  number  one  of  the 
front  rank,  close  to  whom  I  marched.  Tall  and 
portly,  far  beyond  the  average,  this  good  fellow  and 
noble  architect  came  in  for  lots  of  chaff  from  the 
aforesaid  rude  elements  of  the  crowd — a  specimen  or 
two  of  which  recur  to  me  as  I  write. 

*  Hallo!*  cries  one  to  another.  'I  say,  Jim, 
they've  brought  the  water-butt  along  with  'em. 
Look  at  that  there  fat  un  in  the  front !  Ain't  he 
got  a  barrel  under  his  belt  ?'  And  again,  '  Here,  I 
say,  guv'ner,  why  don't  yer  carry  the  little  un's  gun 
for  him?'  (Eeferring  to  me.)  'Why,  it's  reg'lar 
cruelty  to  animals  making  him  drag  you  along!  He 
looks  as  if  he  was  a-pulling  all  the  whole  lot  of  yer 
up  hill.  Take  and  carry  him,  some  o'  yer,  or  put 
him  inside.' 

It  was  on  this  celebrated  occasion,  too,  that  I 
first  heard  the  question  mooted  as  to '  who  shot  the 
dog  ?'  and  also  that  tender  inquiry  after  our  *  poor 
feet,'  which  eventually  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  vulgarisms  hurled  at  our  not  always 
too  erect  heads.  The  slouchers  brought  it  down 
upon  us  of  course;  for  the  shambling  steps  with 
which  they  always  began  a  march  were  sure  to  turn 
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into  a  limp  and  shuffle  after  the  least  fatigne. 
However,  we  did  not  mind,  hut  went  on  our  way ; 
and  joined  our  friends  at  Somerset  House,  and  found 
ourselves  in  Hyde  Park  with  the  rest  in  due  course  ; 
and  the  cheers,  which  in  the  main  greeted  us  from 
all  sides  along  the  route,  amply  compensated  for  the 
harmless  waggeries  of  the  crowd,  and  which,  I  anot 
hound  to  say,  seldom  or  never  had  one  spice  of 
malice  in  them. 

The  first  impression  concerning  this  review  by 
the  Queen  had  been  that  we  should  be  put  through 
the  complicated  evolutions  of  a  regular  field-day,  and 
we  trembled  to  think  how  some  of  the  officers,  no  less 
than  the  men,  would  get  through  such  an  ordeal ; 
but  after  the  twenty  thousand  or  so  of  us  had  been 
drawn  up  in  line  of  contiguous  columns  at  quarter- 
distance  on  the  open  space  of  the  Park,  the  whisper 
went  round  that  there  would  be  no  room  or  time  for 
more  than  a  march  past.     This  was  the  gentle  and 
considerate    way   in   which   the  painful   truth   was 
broken  to  us — the  truth,  viz.  that  we  could  not  be 
trusted  to  do  much  more  creditably.      This  tender 
regard  for  our  reputation  was,  if  not  flattering,  at 
least  wise  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  ;  and  as  we 
were  in  happy  ignorance  for  the  moment  of  the  real 
reasons  for  the  comparative  simplicity  of  our  move- 
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ments,  we  were  quite  content.  The  galloping  to 
and  fro  of  the  regular  staff  and  aides-de-camp  in  all 
the  glory  of  scarlet^  cocked-hat^  and  plumes^  the 
clank  of  sabres,  the  clang  of  martial  music,  and  the 
stentorian  words  of  command,  were  all-sufficient  for 
the  gratification  of  our  warlike  instincts.  I  have 
said  that  even  some  of  the  doctors  were  not  insen- 
sible to  these ;  and  I  well  remember  how  a  certain 
member  of  the  faculty  attached  to  a  neighbouring 
battalion,  and  well  known  to  us  all,  became  so  ex- 
cited that,  forgetful  of  his  position  as  a  non-comba- 
tant (and  probably  affected  by  the  unwonted  circum- 
stances of  wearing  a  clanking  sabre  and  a  cocked-hat, 
and  of  being  mounted  on  his  restless  brougham- 
horse),  he  dashed  out  to  the  front  of  his  battalion  as 
it  was  moving,  and  began,  with  all  the  aplomb  of  a 
general  of  division  leading  his  army  into  action,  to 
wave  the  aforesaid  cocked-hat,  and  to  shout,  '  For- 
ward !  Steady,  men,  steady ;  keep  your  touch  and 
look  to  your  front.*  Nor  was  his  martial  enthusiasm 
quelled  for  several  minutes  by  the  indignant  staff- 
officer,  who  rode  out  at  him,  and,  almost  by  main 
force,  sent  him  finally  to  his  proper  position  in  the 
rear.  It  was  a  long  while  before  the  good  Escula- 
plus  recovered  from  this  snubbing,  or  the  quiet  little 
jokes  about  it  ceased  going  round  amongst  us. 
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Very  few,  I  take  it,  of  the  rank  and  file  actually 
saw  her  Majesty,  or  much  of  the  pageantry  snrronnd- 
ing  her  on  that  occasion.  As  regiment  after  regi- 
ment was  wheeled  on  to  the  saluting-hase,  and  the 
critical  moment  of  reaching  the  salnting-point  ap- 
proached, there  was  such  a  whispering  of  orders  from 
the  snpemmneraries  and  officers  (to  which,  of  course, 
I  contrihuted)  for  every  one  to  mind  his  distance^ 
keep  his  touch,  look  to  his  front,  hold  his  head  up, 
and  so  on,  that  heyond  hearing  the  concentrated 
bands  playing  a  rattling  quick  step  opposite  the 
royal  standard,  and  the  bursts  of  applause  as  some 
especially  well-disciplined  corps  went  by  the  plat- 
forms crowded  with  spectators,  we  hardly  knew  when 
we  were  within  royal  eyeshot ;  but  it  was  all  very 
exciting  and  very  delightful,  and  we  performed  our 
part,  even  to  the  wheeling  in  close  column  at  the 
double,  to  our  own  entire  satisfaction.  Heaven 
knows  we  had  rehearsed  this  much  of  the  programme 
sufficiently  often  to  have  made  us  acquit  ourselves 
decently  ,*  but  a  consciousness  began  to  creep  over  us 
as  we  marched  homewards,  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  more  to  be  learned  before  we  could  consider 
ourselves  an  efficient  soldiery.  We  felt  that  this 
mere  summer's  day  promenading  in  uniform  repre- 
sented but  a  small  part  of  what  would  be  expected 
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of  US  in  the  event  of  our  services  ever  being  needed 
in  the  field.  Oddly  enough^  this  fact  bad  been  a 
transparent  one  to  most  people  for  some  time  past, 
tbough  it  was  only  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us. 
The  review,  therefore,  was  of  the  greatest  service  in 
showing  up  some  of  our  weak  points,  and  was  the 
first  step  probably  towards  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  insuring  a  high  efficiency  amongst  our  officers, 
though  many  a  day  had  to  pass  before  much  im- 
provement in  this  respect  was  felt.  We  non-com- 
missioned ones  immediately  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  instituted  special  sergeant's-drills  under 
our  old  friend  of  the  Grenadiers.  By  him,  indi- 
vidually, we  were  instructed  in  all  concerning  a  ser- 
geant's and  company-officer's  duties,  and  much  more. 
One  after  another  we  were  examined,  and  made  to 
demonstrate  our  duties  with  uplifted  voice,  as  if 
drilling  squads  and  companies  of  men,  and  to  explain 
and  illustrate  our  acquaintance  with  the  recondite 
mysteries  of  the  red  book.  Once  more  these  assem- 
blies became,  in  addition  to  their  utility,  extremely 
pleasant  social  gatherings,  wherein  the  talk  military 
might  doubtless  have  much  amused  a  dispassionate 
outsider.  We  used  to  meet  at  the  old  Hanover- 
square  Booms ;  and  looking  back  through  these 
twenty  years  at  the  way  in  which  Volunteering  has 
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held  its  ground,  I  again  find  it  difficult  to  dissociate 
its  domestic  from  its  military  elements.  The 
changes  in  the  outer  aspect  of  many  of  our  old 
rendezYons,  and  the  alteration  along  many  a  familiar 
line  of  march  to  railway  station  or  snhnrh,  alone 
force  themselves  upon  my  memory  irresistibly.  The 
change  at  Burlington  House  has  been  noted,  and  is 
assuredly  one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  Old  West- 
minster Bridge  was  in  process  of  demolition  when 
we  first  crossed  the  river  there  in  military  formation.  , 
The  Thames  Embankment  did  not  exist.  Hunger- 
ford  Market  was  being  swept  away,  and  the  Charing 
Cross  Hotel  and  Station  rising  on  its  site.  The 
South-Western  Terminus  covered  only  a  quarter  of 
the  space  which  it  at  present  occupies.  The  meshes 
of  the  metropolitan  railway  network  were  not  so 
closely  interwoven  as  they  have  since  become  ;  whilst 
westward,  where  now  stand  the  Albert  Hall,  the 
Cromwell-road,  and  the  whole  adjacent  region  of 
bricks  and  mortar  right  away  down  to  Putney 
Bridge,  was  a  pleasant  rural  nursery-garden-covered 
suburb. 

The  sadness  of  the  inevitable  as  afifecting  our 
rank  and  file  likewise  presses  in  upon  my  veteran 
mind,  as  the  changes  which  time  works  start  up  be- 
fore me.     Bloodless  as  were  the  campaigns,  sham- 
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figbts,  attacks,  defeats^  skirmishes,  excursions,  and 
alarums,  in  which  my  regiment,  with  others,  was 
henceforth  engaged  periodically  (and  about  which  I 
have  still  a  few  records  to  make  ere  these,  my 
random  recollections,  will  be  complete),  there  has, 
nevertheless,  been  as  much  havoc  played  in  our 
ranks  by  the  shafts  of  the  implacable  'grim  ser- 
geant,' after  his  usual  creeping  and  insidious  fashion, 
as  would  be  wrought  by  a  dozen  pitched  battles. 
The  lists  of  the  dead,  disabled,  and  missing,  which 
the  battle  of  life  is  for  ever  increasing,  answer  all  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  the  idea  of  this  phase  of 
soldiering;  and  when  one  remembers  how  many  a 
good  fellow  with  whom  we  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
in  the  early  days  of  our  Volunteering,  is  now  absent 
from  the  muster-roll,  we  cannot  fail  to  feel  some- 
thing akin  to  what  must  be  experienced  by  the  sur- 
viving warrior  when  he  comes  out  personally  un- 
scathed from  a  great  fight.  As  such  we  may  not 
dwell  too  long  upon  the  picture ;  but,  having  in  all 
reverence  fired  a  salute  over  the  graves,  and  given  a 
kindly  and  affectionate  thought  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  are  gone,  bid  the  band  strike  up  a  merry 
march  to  play  us  back  to  quarters,  that  we  may  refit, 
recruit,  and  prepare  again  to  do  our  duty,  civil  or 
military,  and  so  to  continue  doing  it  until  our  turn 
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shall  come,  and  we  too  no  longer  can  answer  to  our 
name  when  it  is  called. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  in- 
fancy and  youth  of  modem  Volunteering  is,  perhaps^ 
that  which  in  a  small  way  gave  us  some  experience 
of  the  fashion  in  which  fields  are  won,  and  armed 
legions  handled  in  warlike  array.  It  was,  of  course^ 
with  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  and  home-county 
forces,  at  the  Brighton  Easter  Beview  that  we  had 
almost  our  first  introduction  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
sham-fight  with  the  imaginary  invading  enemy. 
There  is  no  need  to  comment  here  on  the  very  wide 
difference  existing  between  the  real  and  the  sham ; 
it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that,  beyond  the  smoke 
and  the  noise,  the  peaceful  evolutions  of  the  most 
perfectly  trained  and  organised  armies  in  the  world 
give  no  more  idea  of  a  real  battle  than  the  effects  of 
blank  cartridge  fired  at  a  target  are  like  those  pro- 
duced by  ball.  I  therefore  disregard  all  the  fun  and 
hard  things  that  were  said,  and  continue  to  be  said, 
in  some  quarters,  about  these  field-days ;  they  but 
pretend  to  be  just  what  they  are — so  many  drills  on 
a  large  scale  whereby  muscles  are  stretched  and  en- 
durance tested,  and  a  general  far-off  notion  given,  as 
I  have  said,  of  the  bucketing  about  which  troops 
undergo  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  minus  the  lead. 
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That  they  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  in  help- 
ing on,  after  a  fashion,  the  education  of  the  Volun- 
teers, there  is  no  doubt.  Saying  nothing  about  the 
marked  difference  between  the  efficiency  displayed 
by  all  ranks  in  mere  drill  at  Brighton  reviews  on  the 
early  occasions  and  at  those  on  a  large  scale  else- 
wherjB  of  more  recent  date,  these  outings  have  ex- 
posed the  inadequacy  of  our  organisation  and  equip- 
ment in  transport,  commissariat,  ambulance  service, 
&c.,  and  have  gone  far  to  the  rectification  of  such, 
and  many  more,  weak  points. 

Each  spring  now  sees  vast  bodies  of  men  poured 
from  the  metropolis  into  distant  counties,  not  in  the 
mere  parade  panoply  in  which  they  appeared  in  Hyde 
Park  twenty  years  ago,  but  most  efficiently  equipped 
to  take  the  field  before  an  enemy.  Marches  and 
forced  marches  are  made,  tents  are  pitched,  camps 
formed,  intrenchments  thrown  up,  sentries  posted, 
reconnoitring  parties  sent  forward,  outposts  estab- 
lished with  all  the  regularity  and  rigid  attention  to 
discipline  observable  in  the  line.  Drill  goes  on  in 
all  departments,  from  cooking  rations  to  ambulance 
service ;  supplies  are  organised ;  and  the  transport 
of  baggage,  tents,  &c.  arranged  to  meet  the  time  and 
distance,  as  far  as  these  are  extended,  with  certainly 
as  much  zeal  and  energy,  and,  I  might  add,  nearly 
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as  much  efficiency,  as  if  it  was  the  work  of  the  pro- 
fession instead  of  that  of  men  whose  avocations  lie  in 
a  very  di£ferent  sphere.  In  facts  such  as  these  rests 
the  answer  to  all  the  sneers  and  jokes  aboat  oar 
spring  manoeuvres ;  but  it  is  of  the  first  of  these^  as 
I  revive  a  pictare  of  them  in  my  mind's  eye,  that  I 
have,  next  and  lastly,  to  deal. 

rv. 

The  combination  of  the  holiday  outing,  with  the 
hard  work  and  the  gratification  of  our  vanities 
afforded  by  the  harmless  display  of  our  noble  selves 
in  uniform  on  the  Brighton  Downs  and  esplanades, 
was  a  happy  thought,  let  anybody  gainsay  it  who 
pleases,  and  certainly  productive  of  very  hearty  and 
healthy  enjoyment.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  more 
enjoyable  experiences  of  Volunteering  than  those  at 
Brighton  during  theEasters  of  1861, 1862,  and  1863. 

Many  'a  week  at  Brighton'  has  come  and  gone 
since  then ;  and  associated  as  this  marine  suburb  of 
the  metropolis  is  with  all  metropolitan  doings,  I,  as  a 
veteran,  cannot  fail  to  regard  with  interest  the  effects 
which  the  march  of  time,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Vol- 
unteers, has  had,  and  still  is  having,  upon  the  town. 
*  Good,  kind,  merry  Doctor  Brighton,'  as  Thackeray 
called  it,  has  vastly  altered  since  that  Easter  Monday 
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beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  spectacle  of  twenty 
thousand  of  the  citizen  soldiery  arriving  and  master- 
ing upon  the  *  Level,*  and  the  other  enclosures  trend- 
ing south  towards  the  Pavilion  and  the  sea.     They 
put  quite  a  new  face  upon  the  old  familiar  spot. 
Such   a  gala-day  had   never   been  witnessed  since 
George  IV.  was  king.     Many  of  the  shortcomings  of 
that  corpulent  monarch  may  surely  be  condoned  if  we 
remember  that  but  for  him  there  might  never  have 
been  a  Brighton  at  all,  as  we  know  it ;  might  never 
have  been  a  *  Level*  and  gardens  for  our  rendezvous  ; 
might  never  have  been  that  three-mile-long  mansion- 
studded  road  by  the  sea,  so  admirably  fitted  for  the 
harmless  and  healthful,  if  ostentatious,  display  of  our 
patriotism  and  uniforms.     My  word,  how  gay  the 
town  looked  on  that  spring    morning  as   regiment 
after  regiment  trooped  down  from  the  terminus,  and 
joined  their  comrades   already  on   the  ground — the 
lucky  dogs  able  to  snatch  a  few  days,  and  to  be  stay- 
ing making  holiday  in  the  place ! 

How  the  Brighton  beauties  flocked  out  to  smile 
upon  us,  and  to  listen  to  the  strident  clangour  of 
our  bands,  as  though  music — save  the  mark  ! — ^was 
the  last  thing  ever  heard  in  the  popular  watering- 
place  !  Ah,  well,  the  trees  in  the  gardens  have 
grown  up  tall  and  thick  since  then,  as  if  trying  to 
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shut  oat  the  memory  of  those  far-off  school-days, 
when  the  Level  was  a  mere  ragged,  unkempt,  open 
space,  instead  of  a  trim,  well-kept,  railed-in  garden ; 
when  the  crack  elevens  of  Sussex  and  Kent  con- 
tended for  preeminence  on  Box's  cricket-ground  hard 
by  (where  now  stands  Park-crescent),  and  a  dozen 
or  more  of  the  well-horsed  London  coaches  rattled 
to  and  fro  past  St.  Peter's  Church  daily.  Yes,  the 
trees  and  the  mists  of  time  strive  to  shut  out  those 
pictures  of  the  past;  but  the  oldster  gets  many  a 
glimpse  of  them  still  through  the  boughs,  whilst 
others  more  dimly  revealed,  as  in  a  dream,  mingle  in 
a  strange  jumble  with  nearer  times.  To  wit,  the 
portly  figure  of  Alfred  Mynn  appears  armed  with 
rifle  instead  of  bat,  the  top-hat,  in  which  the 
cricketer  of  those  days  invariably  delighted,  replaced 
by  forage-cap  or  shako ;  wiry  Pilch,  stout  old  Lily- 
white,  promising  young  Wisden,  agile  Felix,  Tom 
Box  (prince  of  long -stops),  hard-hitting  Charles 
Taylor,  and  Sir  Frederick  Bathurst,  and  a  whole 
troop  of  the  heroes  of  one's  boyhood,  attired  in  the 
queerest  mixture  of  flannels  and  military  accoutre- 
ments, seem  to  be  falling-in  with  the  rank  and  file 
ranging  up  along  the  Level.  Somehow  there  is  a 
great  difficulty  in  sizing  them  and  in  bringing  the 
gray,  green,  and  buff  into  anything  like   harmony 
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with  the  sumptuary  eccentricities  of  a  team  of 
Zingari,  who  have  suddenly  started  up  before  my 
mind's  eye ;  whilst  confusion  is  made  worse  con- 
founded by  Sir  Vincent  Cotton  or  his  colleague, 
black- whiskered  Brackenbury  (I  cannot  see  which), 
driving  *  The  Age'  coach  right  across  the  parade- 
ground,  and  insisting  on  taking  command  of  the 
division.  Then,  again,  the  open  country  and  down- 
land  behind  the  picture,  with  the  Grand  Stand  on 
the  race-hill  coming  clear  against  the  sky,  has  got 
itself  unpleasantly  blurred  by  such  serried  rows  of 
brick  and  mortar,  roof  and  chimney-pot,  that,  in 
dreamy  fancy,  they  suggest  a  foe  against  whom 
future  battalions  of  the  E.V.C.s  will  find  it  diflS- 
cult  to  contend  now  that  the  bugles  are  once  more 
about  to  sound  the  assembly  for  another  great 
gathering  at  Eastertide  upon  the  pleasant  lawns  in 
the  vale  of  Brighton.  The  kaleidoscopic  visions. 
Volunteering  or  otherwise,  of  past  and  present,  in- 
deed, are  interminable  when  one  begins  to  ponder 
over  all  connected  with  Brighton,  and  must  not  be 
much  further  dwelt  on.  All  round  the  old  neigh- 
bourhood, from  Hove  on  the  west,  away  to  Preston 
on  the  north,  villas,  towers,  and  spires  spring  up 
amidst  the  grassy  flats  and  slopes,  putting  the  face 
of  the  country  beyond  recognition.     Not  to  mention 
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each  changes  in  the  very  heart  of  the  place  as  that 
which  swept  away  the  old  battery  and  battery-honse 
on  the  Eing's-road  to  make  way  for  the  Grand  Hotel, 
the  abolition  of  Brill's  old  circular  swimming-bath 
projecting  into  the  Junction-road,  the  construction 
of  the  West  Pier  and  the  Aquarium,  and  many  more 
minor  developments  of  modern  enterprise,  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  a  monstrous  alteration  has  crept  over 
the  social,  if  not  the  moral,  aspect  of  Brighton  :  it 
is  no  longer  a  Sussex  watering-place,  but  essentially, 
as  it  always  had  an  inclination  to  be,  a  mere  London 
suburb  by  the  sea,  almost  an  integral  part,  in  fact, 
of  the  big  Babylon.     Even  the  very  accent  of  the 
native  has  become  cockneyfied ;  the  number  of  fish- 
ing-boats on  the  beach  have  diminished  by  three- 
fourths  ;    scarcely  any  of  the  fresh  sparkling  soles, 
plaice,  mackerel,  or  whiting,  indigenous  to  the  coast, 
are  hawked   about   the    streets    as  of  yore.     The 
shrimp-and-prawn  trade  has  visibly  lessened,  and, 
indeed,  with  a  land-breeze  and  a  calm  sea,  the  shore 
might  pass    for  that  of  a  marine   Serpentine,  the 
yacht  and  pleasure-boat  business  alone  prevailing. 
Let  it  be  so  then  ;  and  since  ^  Excelsior'  must  needs 
be  printed  large  upon  the  annals  of  our  era,  I  will 
dream  no  more,  but  come  back  to  the  main  purport 
of  my  scribbling. 
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It  would  be  going  too  much  oyer  old  ground  to 
dilate  upon  the  pleasurable  excitement  which  many 
of  us  thoroughly  entered  into,  on  several  succeeding 
occasions,  during  our  annual  Easter  rendezvous  on 
the  Sussex  coast.  But  from  the  more  or  less  artistic 
proclivities  of  the  members  constituting  my  corps,  I 
believe  we  got  more  gratification  out  of  all  field-days 
than  the  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  service, 
which  is  simply  as  much  as  to  say  that  artists  have 
sources  of  enjoyment  little  dreamt  of  by  other  people. 
Brightonia  is  not  held  to  be  a  picturesque  region, 
nor  is  it ;  but  I  recollect  what  delight  some  of  us 
expressed,  with  'bated  breath'  (consequent  upon 
breasting  the  ridges  of  those  steep  rolling  downs 
overlooking  the  sea  to  the  east  of  the  race-hill,  as 
we  advanced  to  dispute  the  ground  with  the  aforesaid 
phantom  foe),  at  the  ever-varying  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  form  and  colour,  sweeping  over  the  swelling 
verdant  heights,  and  not  a  little  increased  in  novelty 
and  beauty  by  the  masses  of  smoke  from  the  long 
lines  of  infantry,  and  the  movements  of  cavalry  and 
artillery.  To  say  nothing  of  many  a  suggested 
battle-picture,  the  mere  landscape,  the  sky,  the  sea, 
the  groups  of  clustering  farmsteads  in  the  hollows, 
or  the  wide  overlook  from  the  heights,  afforded  end- 
less enjoyment  to  us  of  the  mahl-stick  and  palette. 
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It  was  a  new  experience  entirely,  this  combination  of 
the  din,  roar,  and  hnbbub  of  military  doings  with 
the  beauties  of  the  pay sagiste^s  stock-in-trade.  Vastly 
increased  of  course  were  such  joys  when  our  military 
duty  led  us,  as  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summers 
it  did,  to  attack  audacious  enemies  who  had  pene- 
trated so  '  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land'  as  Dorking, 
Guildford,  or  Leatherhead,  or  when  we  were  called 
upon  to  defend  such  important  positions  as  Pans- 
hanger  or  Eichmond  Park,  or  other  of  the  lordly 
domains  lying  within  a  to-and-fro  day's  railway  reach 
of  town,  and  to  which  we  were  often  bidden  as  guests 
by  their  hospitable  owners.  Then,  indeed,  pictures 
were  endless  :  here  a  regiment  of  infantry  toils  up  a 
winding  wooded  lane ;  there  a  cloud  of  skirmishers 
advances  across  the  meadow-land ;  yonder  a  battery 
of  artillery  lumbers  along  with  horses  and  harness 
taken  from  the  plough  to  a  commanding  position  on 
our  flank ;  a  squadron  of  yeomanry  cavalry  occupies 
the  cover  afforded  by  the  straggling  copses ;  whilst 
everywhere  the  smoke-cloud  mingles  with  —  now 
obscuring,  now  revealing — the  woodland  slopes ;  and 
the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  booming  of  big  guns,  and 
the  general  clatter  and  clang  of  the  armed  host  com- 
plete the  unusual  spectacle,  and  aid  by  sound  as  well 
as  sight  the  picturesqueness  pervading  our  theatre  of 
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war.  Not  a  little,  I  repeat,  of  the  enjoyment  which 
we  had  out  of  Volunteering  came  from  this  artistic 
side  of  the  field-days,  and  it  would  be  an  endless  task 
and  wearisome  to  record  much  more  minutely  these 
experiences ;  but  I  must  say  that  there  lives  very 
prominently  in  my  memory  a  certain  afternoon  on 
Ascot  Heath,  where,  in  conjunction  with  a  consider- 
able force  of  regulars  from  Aldershot,  we  were  sent 
into  action,  as  we  called  it,  regiment  after  regiment 
of  us,  the  moment  the  trains  arrived  on  the  verge  of 
the  Heath,  for  some  attack  or  defence  had  been  going 
on  all  day.  It  was  one  of  the  most  paintable  war- 
pictures  I  ever  saw ;  and  a  bivouac  on  the  fringe  of 
some  fir-woods,  as  evening  set  in,  lent  fiot  a  little 
additional  colour  and  character  to  the  scene,  which 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  many  who  mingled  a 
knowledge  of  the  brush  with  that  of  the  rifle.  Simi- 
larly, I  might  quote  great  fights  at  Leatherhead  and 
Chislehurst,  and  another  at  Southend,  in  which  latter 
gunboats  from  Sheerness  took  part,  and  under  the 
cover  of  whose  fire  the  marines  were  landed  on  the 
muddy  beach  of  the  Essex  shores,  notwithstanding 
the  deadly  fusillade  poured  in  upon  them  by  our  men, 
who,  as  defenders  of  hearth  ^and  home,  lined  the 
heights  and  disputed  the  ground,  inch  by  inch,  with 
the  invaders.     The  forming-up  of  the  marines,  their 
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advance^  and,  finally,  their  charge  with  fixed  bayonets 
up  the  slope  of  the  clay  cliflfs,  was  beautiful  to  behold, 
no  less  from  the  artist's  than  the  soldier's  point  of 
view,  and  afforded  an  excellent  lesson  to  us  as  we 
blazed  away  at  them  in  mimic  opposition. 

The  camp  at  Wimbledon  supplemented  these 
*  big  wars,  which  made  our  ambition  virtue,'  with 
another  appropriate  phase  of  military  life,  and  gave 
just  a  faint  insight  into  it  under  canvas.  Nor  again 
were  there  wanting  in  the  results  of  this  enterprise 
plenty  of  subjects  worthy  of  perpetuation  by  our  corps 
of  sketchers.  The  pastoral  beauty  of  the  Surrey 
Common,  if  marred  in  one  sense  by  the  erection  of 
butts,  targets,  and  tents,  afforded  a  most  delightful 
background  for  the  actual  scenes  of  camp-life ;  whilst 
the  mingling  of  shooting-coat,  military  tunic,  patrol- 
jacket,  forage-cap,  puggaree,  and  wideawake  indulged 
in  by  the  Volunteers  and  visitors,  gave  not  a  little 
variety  and  character  to  the  scene,  which  in  those 
days  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty — a  charm,  be  it 
remembered,  scarcely  compensated  for  by  that  in- 
crease of  camp  discipline  and  a  higher  standard  of 
shooting  which  later  days  have  witnessed.  A  fort- 
night of  brilliant  summer  weather  spent  in  the  open 
on  Wimbledon  Common,  with  the  definite  purpose 
before  one  of  becoming  an  eflBicient,  and  perhaps  re- 
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nowned,  marksman ;  the  healthiness  of  the  change 
from  the  ordinary  routine  of  life,  the  chances  pre- 
sented for  the  interchange  of  social  camaraderie^ — all 
possessed  an  attraction  which  was  not  lessened,  as  I 
have  hinted,  by  the  opportunities  which  it  offered  to 
the  sketcher  to  lay  up  stock-in-trade.  Indeed,  indi- 
vidually I  felt  no  compunction  in  postponing  till  the 
autumn  my  usual  sojourn  among  the  mountains  or 
by  the  seacoast,  or  in  delaying  my  usual  trip  in  search 
of  the  picturesque.  I  found  ample  compensation  for 
a  time  in  seizing  upon  the  paintable  side  of  the 
Volunteer's  existence.  Rifle  and  brush  worked  well 
together :  incompatible  as  in  the  abstract  may  seem 
the  peaceful  occupation  of  the  artist  with  that  of  the 
soldier,  experience  has,  time  out  of  mind,  shown  that 
practically  they  may  be  quite  legitimately  combined ; 
and  I,  amongst  many  others,  combined  them. 

Though  not  of  our  number,  it  chanced  that  the 
winner  of  the  Queen's  Prize,  on  the  second  occasion 
of  that  by  no  means  contemptible  plum  being  offered 
for  competition,  was  an  amateur  artist  of  consider- 
able renown,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  many 
of  us.  I  should  be  omitting  an  item  which  few 
veteran  Volunteers  will  forget,  if  I  did  not  just  give 
a  word  to  the  fact,  and  mention  the  jubilee  by  which 
his  victory  was  celebrated  in  our  camp.    All  the  feting 
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and  chairing  and  carrying  on  the  backs  of  comrades^ 
to  which  the  winner  of  '  the  Queen's*  is  nowadays 
subjected  as  a  matter  of  conrse,  was  then,  as  all  our 
doings  were,  a  great  novelty ;  and  if  the  score  by 
which  he  carried  off  the  prize  would  hardly,  at  the 
present  time,  bring  him  into  the  final  sixty  com- 
petitors, we  looked  upon  him  then  as  little  short  of 
a  prodigy  of  coolness,  deliberation,  and  steadiness  of 
aim. 

*  See,'  we  cried, '  what  accuracy  the  training  of  an 
artist  gives  to  the  eye ;'  and  we  found  in  this  event 
farther  opportunity  for  general  self-laudation  and 
complacent  gratifi<;ation  at  the  example  we  presented 
of  the  way  arms  and  art  could  be  linked.  '  Cum 
Marte  Minerva'  thenceforth  became,  and  has  since 
remained,  our  motto  and  our  song.  Yes,  literally 
our  song;  for  having  many  musical  men  in  our 
ranks,  we  used  to  march,  at  times  when  the  bugles 
rested,  to  the  rhythm  of  our  own  sweet  voices,  to  a 
tune  and  words  composed  in  our  honour,  of  which 
the  refrain  declared  that  '  Cum  Marte  Minerva  our 
song  should  be.'  But  those  were  our  salad-days,  alas, 
and  of  course  no  such  jovial  irregularities  and  such 
vainglorious  exultations  find  any  vent  under  the 
present  regime. 

As  a  full  and  ever-increasing  battalion,  the  eight 
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companies  which  at  present  constitute  my  old  corps 
are  preceded  now  by  a  capital  full  band;  and  the 
colonel^  major,  and  adjutant,  mounted  on  their 
^  barbed  steeds/  would  as  lief  think  of  tolerating 
the  Bohemian-like  freedom  of  our  infancy  as  they 
would  of  flying. 

Well,  it  is  all  right,  of  course.  We  have  all  of 
us  attained,  individually  and  collectively,  to  more  and 
graver  responsibilities,  the  fate  that  inevitably  comes 
with  years.  Nor  could  we  wish  it  otherwise;  we, 
with  the  whole  service,  resented  the  notion,  very 
properly,  of  being  considered  a  mere  hoKday  soldiery; 
and  the  pertinacity  with  which  we  stuck  to  the  cause, 
albeit  at  first  prone  to  resent  too  much  weaving  of 
red  tape  into  our  gray  and  silver,  showed  that  we 
were  in  earnest.  Disabled  by  a  chance  shot  in  the 
battle  of  life,  I  had,  unluckily,  long  ago,  to  relinquish 
both  brush  and  rifle ;  but  were  I  still  in  the  ranks, 
T  feel  sure  that  the  present  recognised  military  status 
of  the  Volunteer  would  rather  add  zest  and  stimulus 
to  my  soldiering,  and  that  I  should  find,  as  my  ere- 
while  comrades  doubtless  do,  more  gratification  in 
our  steady  advance  towards  perfect  and  complete 
equipment  than  the  mere  swagger  of  the  service  ever 
afforded. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  desultory  and 
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social  retrospect  to  go  far  into  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Volunteers  have  yet  entirely  justified  their 
pretensions  to  he  considered  soldiers;  hut  briefly  I 
may  remind  my  readers  that  in  many  military 
quarters  their  claims  are  fully  admitted ;  in  proof 
whereof  Colonel  Stanley  said,  more  than  a  year  ago  : 
'  Speaking  in  the  position  in  which  I  am  placed^  I 
would  beg  you  to  remember  that  whereas  in  former 
days  the  Volunteers  were  treated  as  those  who  were 
anxious  to  leam^  but  yet  had  no  claim  to  be  fairly 
placed  amongst  the  military  forces  of  the  Grown^  our 
desire  is  now  to  treat  them  as  soldiers  belonging 
to  the  defensive  forces  of  this  country/ 

That  they  are  daily,  hourly,  more  and  more 
meriting  this  treatment,  I  think,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Nevertheless  it  behoves  them  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
upon  their  interests. 

Several  points  in  the  later  enactments  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Volunteer  service  require  looking 
to ;  but  I  will  only  quote  one  here  as  an  example. 
In  the  regulations  put  forward  in  the  recent  Army 
Circular  (1879)  is  a  clause  subjecting  the  Volunteer 
establishment  similarly  with  that  of  the  regular 
army  to  an  annual  decision  as  to  its  strength  without 
possibility  of  augmentation  in  the  interim. 

Thus  to  deprive  it  of  the  elasticity  which  is  one 
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of  the  most  healthy  of  its  independent  features  will 
surely  prove  suicidal.  That  good  in  the  end  will 
come,  even  has  come,  from  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee,  not  long  ago  convened, 
with  Lord  Bury  as  chairman,  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  Volunteering  force,  is  undeniable; 
but  it  has  not  yet  led  to  that  entire  and  complete 
recognition  which  is  to  be  desired  on  the  part  of 
the  War  OflSce,  of  the  value  of  this  far-reaching 
auxiliary  arm  of  defence — an  arm  whose  sponta- 
neous strength  and  vastness  of  dimensions  has  been 
unparalleled  in  this  or  any  other  country. 


THE  END. 
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River  Expedition,  1869-70.  With  Illustrations  and  Map.  Fifth  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  *js.  6d. 

The  Wild  North  ILand ;  the  Story  of  a  Winter  Journey 

with  Dogs  across  Northern  North  America.      Demy  8vo,  cloth,  with 
numerous  Woodcuts  and  a  Map,  4th  Edition,  i8j.    Cr.  8vo,  *js,  dd. 
Akim-foo :  the  History  of  a  Failure,     Demy  8vo,  cloth, 


2nd  Edition,  idr.     Also,  in  crown  8vo,  ^s,  6d, 

r^ADOGAN   {Lady  A,)      Illustrated  Games  of  Patience. 
^     Twenty- four  Diagrams  in  Colours,  with  Descriptive  Text.     Foolscap 
4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3rd  Edition,  12s,  6d, 

Caldecott  (P,).     See  "  Breton  Folk." 
Carbon  Process  (A  Manual  of).    See  Liesegang. 
Ceramic  Art,     See  Jacquemart. 

Changed  Cross  {The\  and  other  Religious  Poems.  i6mo,  2s,  6d, 
Chant  Book  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  550  Chants  for  the  Daily  Psalms  and  for  the 
Canticles ;  also  Kjnrie  Eleisons,  and  Music  for  the  Hymns  in  Holy 
Communion,  &c.  Compiled  and  Arranged  under  the  Musical  Editor- 
ship  of  C.  J.  Vincent,  Mus.  Bac.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d, ;  Organist's 
Edition,  fcap.  4to,  5^. 

Oy  various  Ediiiotis  of  Hymnal  Companioic,  Lists  will  be  forwarded  on 

application. 

Child  of  the  Cavern  (The)  ;  or.  Strange  Doings  Underground. 
By  Jules  Verne.  Translated  by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  Numerous 
Illustrations.     Sq.  cf,  8vo,  gilt  edges,  'js,  6d.  ;  cl.,  plain  edges,  5^. 

Child's  Play,  with  16  Coloured  Drawings  by  E.  V.  B.     Printed 

on  thick  paper,  with  tints,  ys,  6d, 
JVew,     By  E.  V.  B.     Similar  to  the  above.     See  New. 

Children's  Lives  and  How  to  Preserve  Them  ;  or,  The  Nursery 
Handbook.     By  W.  LoM as,  M.  D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5^. 

Children's  Magazine,     Illustrated.     See  St  Nicholas. 

Choice  Editions  of  Choice  Books,  2s,  6d,  each,  Illustrated  by 
C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.,  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  E.  Duncan,  Birket 
Foster,  J.  C.  Horsley,  A.R.A.,  G.  Hicks,  R.Redgrave,  R.A., 
C.  Stonehouse,  F.  Tayler,  G.  Thomas,  H.  J.  Townshend, 
E.  H.  Wehnert,  Harrison  Weir,  &c. 


Bloomfield's  Farmer's  Boy. 
Campbeirs  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Churchyard. 
Keat's  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 


Milton's  L' Allegro. 
Poetry  of  Nature.    Harrison  Weir. 
Rogers'  (Sam. )  Pleasures  of  Memory. 
Shakespeare's  Songs  and  Sonnets. 
Tennyson's  May  Queen. 
Elizabethan  Poets. 
Wordsworth's  Pastoral  Poems. 


Such  works  are  a  glorious  beatification  for  a  poet."— v<4/A/7f«»M. 
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Christ  in  Song.     By  Dr.  Philip  Schaff.     A  New  Edition, 

Revised,  cloth,  gilt  ed^^es,  dr. 

Cobbett  {William).    A  Biography.     By  Edward  Smith.     2 

vols.,  crown  8vo,  25J. 

Cotnedy  (The)  of  Europe^  i860 — 1890.  A  retrospective  and 
prospective  Sketch.     Crown  Svo,  dr. 

Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism.  By  Dr.  Gerhard 
Uhlhorn.  Edited  and  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition 
by  G.  C.  Smyth  and  C.  J.  H.  Ropes.    Svo,  cloth  extra,  lor.  dd. 

Continental  Tour  of  Eight  Days  for  Forty-four  Shillings.     By 

a  JOURNKY-MAN.      I2mo,  IS. 

**The  book  is  simplj-  delightful.*'--5;^/a/^. 

Corea  {The).    See  "Forbidden  Land." 

Covert  Side  Sketches:    Thoughts  on  Hunting,  with  Different 

Packs  in  Different  Countries.   By  J.  NEViTTFiTT(H.H.ofthe.S]^^'«^ 
Gazette,  late  of  the  Field).    2nd  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  icxr.  6^. 

Crade-Land  of  Arts  and  Creeds  ;  or.  Nothing  New  under  the 
Sun.  By  Charles  J.  Stone,  Barrlster-at-law,  and  late  Advocate, 
High  Courts,  Bombay,     Svo,  pp.  420,  cloth,  14J. 

Cripps  the  Carrier.     3rd  Edition,  ds.     See  Blackmore. 

Cruise  of  H.M.S.  "  Challenger''  {The).  By  W.  J.  J.  Spry,  R.N. 
With  Route  Map  and  many  Illustrations.  6th  Edition,  demy  Svo,  cloth, 
iSj.     Cheap  Edition,  crown  Svo,  some  of  the  Illustrations,  'js.  6d. 

Curious  Adventures    of  a    Field    Cricket.     By   Dr.   Ernest 

Cand^-ZE.      Translated  by   N.    D'Anvers.      With   numerous    fine 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  *js.  6d. 

T^ANA  {R,  H.)  Two  Years  before  the  Mast  and  Twenty-Four 
"^-^     years  After.     Revised  Edition  with  Notes,  i2mo,  ds. 

Daughter  {A)  of  Heth.     By  W.  Black.     Crown  Svo,  ds. 

Day  of  My  Life  (A)  ;  or.  Every  Day  Experiences  at  Eton. 
By  an  Eton  Boy,  Author  of  "About  Some  Fellows."  i6mo,  cloth 
extra,  2s.  6d.     6th  Thousand. 

Day  out  of  the  Life  of  a  Little  Maiden  (A) :  Six  Studies  from 
Life.     By  Sherer  and  Engler.     Large  4to,  in  portfolio,  Ss. 

Diane.     By  Mrs.  Macquoid.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Dick  Cheveley :  his  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes.  By  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston.  350  pp.,  square  i6mo,  and  22  full-page  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  gilt  edges,  yj.  dd. 

Dick  Sands y  the  Boy   Captain.     By  Jules  Verne.     With 

nearly  100  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  los.  6d, 
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Dodge  {Mrs.  M.)  Hans  Brinker;  or^  the  Silver  Skates.  An 
entirely  New  Edition,  with  59  .Full-page  and  other  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  8vo,  cloUi  extra,  5^.  ;  Text  only,  paper,  is. 

Dogs  of  Assize,  A  Legal  Sketch-Book  in  Black  and  White. 
Containing  6  Drawings  by  Walter  J.  Allen.  Folio,  in  wrapper,  dr.  &/. 

Cousins.     See  Alcott. 

Eldmuir:  An  Art- Story  of  Scottish  Home-Life^  Scenery^  and 
Incident.  By  Jacob  Thompson,  Jun.  Illustrated  with  Engravings 
after  Paintings  of  Jacob  Thompson.  With  an  Introductory  Notice 
by  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  &c     Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  14J. 

Elinor  Dryden.     By  Mrs.  Macquoid.     Crown  8vo,  6x. 

Embroidery  (Handbook  of).  By  L.  Higgin.  Edited  by  Lady 
Marian  Alford,  and  published  by  authority  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Art  Needlework.  With  16  page  Illustrations,  Designs  for  Borders, 
&a     Crown  Svo,  ^s, 

English  Catalogue  of  Books  (The),     Published  during  1863  to 

1 87 1  inclusive,  comprising  also  important  American  Publications.  30J. 
*#*    Of  the  previous  Volume,   1835  to  1862,  very  few  remain  on 
sale ;  as  also  of  the  Index  Volume,  1837  to  1857. 

Supplements^  i^dZ^  1864,   1865,  3^.  6d,  each;    1866 

to  1880,  5 J.  each. 

English  Writers^  Chapters  for  Self-Improvement  in   English 

Literature.     By  the   Author  of  "The   Gentle  Life,"   dr.  ;    smaller 
edition,  2j.  dd, 

English  Philosophers,  A  Series  of  Volumes  containing  short 
biographies  of  the  most  celebrated  English  Philosophers,  designed  to 
direct  the  reader  to  the  sources  of  more  detailed  and  extensive  criticism 
than  the  size  and  nature  of  the  books  in  this  Series  would  permit. 
Though  not  issued  in  chronological  order,  the  series  will,  when 
complete,  constitute  a  comprehensive  history  of  English  Philosophy. 
Two  Volumes  will  be  issued  simultaneously  at  brief  intervals,  in  square 
i6mo,  price  zr.  6^. 

The  following  are  already  arranged: — 

Bacon.     Professor  Fowler,  Professor  of  Logic  in  Oxford. 
Berkeley.    Professor  T.  H.  Green,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 

Oxford. 
Hamilton.     Professor  Monk,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Dublin. 
J.  S.  Mill.      Miss  Helen  Taylor,   Editor  of  "The  Works  of 

Buckle,"  &c. 
Mansel.     Rev.  J.  H.  HUCKIN,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Repton. 
Adam  Smith.     Mr.  J.  A.  Farrer,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Primitive 

Manners  and  Customs." 
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Enjhh  Philosophers^  conttntud : — 

Hobbes.  Mr.  A.  H.  Gosset,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
Benthaxn.  Mr.  G.  £.  Buckle,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 
Austin.      Mr.   Har&y  Johnson,   B.A.,   late  Scholar  of  Queen's 

College,  Oxford. 
Hartley.       ^  Mr.  E.  S.  Bowen,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  New  College, 
James  Mill. }         Oxford. 

Erchomenon ;  or,  T7ie  Republic  of  Materialism,  Small  post 
8vo,  cloth,  $s. 

Erema  ;  or^  My  Father's  Sin,     See  Blackmore. 

Eton.     See  "  Day  of  my  Life,"  "  Out  of  School,"  "  About  Some 

Fellows." 
Evans  (C)   Ozer  tlie  Hills  and  Far  Away.     By  C.  Evans. 

One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lOf.  6d. 

A  Strange  Friendship.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5J. 

ppAMILY  Prayers  for   Working  Men.     By  the  Author  of 
•^  **  Steps  to  the  Throne  of  Grace."    With  an  Introduction  by  the 

Rev.  E.  H.  BiCKERSTETir,  M.A.    Cloth,  \s.  ;  sewed,  6^. 

Fern  Paradise  ( The):  A  Plea  for  the  Culture  of  Ferns.     By  F.  G. 

Heath.     New  Edition,  entirely  Rewritten,  Illustrated  with  Eighteen 

fuU-pag^e,  numerous  other  Woodcuts,  including  8  Plates  of  Ferns  and 

Four  Photographs,  large  post  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  12s.  6d,     Sixth 

Edition.     In  12  Parts,  sewn,  is.  each. 

*'This  charming  Volume  will  not  only  enchant  the  Fern-lover,  but  will  also 
please  and  instruct  the  general  TtaLAcx." —Spectator. 

Fern  World  {The).     By  F.  G.  Heath.     Illustrated  by  Twelve 

Coloured  Plates,  giving  complete  Figures  (Sixty-four  in  all)  of  every 

Species  of  British  Fern,  printed  from  Nature ;  by  several  full-page 

Engravings.     Cloth,  gilt,  6th  Edition,  I7.s.  6d.     In  12  parts,  is.  each. 

"Mr.  Heath  has  really  given  us  good,  well-written  descriptions  of  our  native 
Ferns,  with  indications  of  their  habitats,  the  conditions  under  which  they  grow 
naturally,  and  under  which  they  may  be  culdvpted." — Atkenaunt. 

Few  (A)  Hints  on  Proving  Wills.     Enlarged  Edition,  is. 

First  Steps  in  Conversational  French  Grammar.  By  F.  Julien. 
Being  an  Introduction  to  **Petites  Le9ons  de  Conversation  et  de 
Grammaire,"  by  the  same  Author.     Ftap.  8vo,  128  pp.,  is. 

Five     Years    in  Minnesota.      By   Maurice    Farrar,   M.A. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  dr. 

Flooding  of  the  Sahara  {The).     See  Mackenzie. 

Food  for  the  People ;  or.  Lentils  and  other  Vegetable  Cookery. 
By  E.  E.  Orlebar.     Third  Thousand.     Small  post  8yo,  boards,  is. 
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A  FooTs  Errand.     By  One  of  the  Fools.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,.  Sj. 

Footsteps  of  the  Master.    See  Stowe  (Mrs.  Beecher). 

Forbidden  Land  {A) :  Voyages  to  the  Corea,  By  G.  Oppert. 
Numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2\s. 

Four  Lectures  on  Electric  Induction,  Delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  1878-9.  By  J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  B.A.  Cantab.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Cloth  limp,  square  i6mo,  3^. 

Foreign  Countries  and  the  British  Colonies,  Edited  by  F.  S. 
Pulling,  M.A.,  Lecturer  at  Queen's?  College,  Oxford,  and  formerly 
Professor  at  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  A  Series  of  small  Volumes 
descriptive  of  the  principal  Countries  of  the  World  by  well-known 
Authors,  each  Country  being  treated  of  by  a  Writer  who  from 
Personal  Knowledge  is  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  Subject.. 
The  Volumes  will  average  180  crown  8vo  pages,  will  contain  Maps, 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  few  typical  Illustrations. 

The  following  Volumes  are  in  preparation : — 


Denmark  and  Iceland. 

Russia. 

Canada. 

Greece. 

Persia. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Switzerland. 

Japan. 

The  West  Indies. 

Austria. 

Peru. 

New  Zealand. 

Franc  {Maude  Jeane),    The  following  form  one  Series,  small 

post  8vo,  in  uniform  cloth  bindings : — 

Emily s  Choice,     5^. 

Hairs  Vineyard,     45. 

John^s  Wife :  a  Story  of  Life  in  South  Australia,     45. 

Marian  ;  or,  the  Light  of  Some  On^s  Home.     5^. 

Silken  Cords  and  Iron  Fetters,     45. 

Vermont  Vale,     ^s, 

Minnies  Mission,     4^. 

Little  Mercy,     5^. 

Beatrice  Melton,     4s. 

Friends  and  Foes  in  the  Transkei :  An  Englishwoman's  Experi- 
ences  during  the  Cape  Frontier  War  of  1877-8.  By  Helen  M. 
Prichard.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  \os.  6d, 

Froissart  {The  Bofs),  Selected  from  the  Chronicles  of  .Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  &c.  By  Sidney  Lanier.  The  Volume  will 
be  fully  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  'js,  6d, 

Funny  Foreigners  and  Eccentric  Englishmen.  16  coloured 
comic  Illustrations  for  Children.     Fcap.  folio,  coloured  wrapper,  4J. 
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r^AMES  of  Patience.    See  Cadogan. 

Gentle  Life  (Queen  Edition).     2  vols,  in  i,  small  4to,  10s.  6d. 

THE    GENTLE    LIFE    SERIES. 

Price  dr.  each  ;  or  in  calf  extra,  price  lor.  6d,  ;  Smaller  Edition,  cloth 

extra,  2s.  6d. 
A  Reprint  (with  the  exception  of  "Familiar  Words"  and  "Other 
People's  Windows  ")  has  been  issued  in  very  neat  limp  cloth  bindings 
at  2s.  6d,  each. 

77u  Gentle  Life,     Essays  in  aid  of  the  Formation  of  Character 

of  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen.     21st  Edition. 

"  Deserves  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  circulated  in  every  house/'— 
Chambers'  youmaL 

About  in  the  World.     Essays  by  Author  of  "  The  Gentle  Life." 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  open  it  at  any  page  without  finding  some  handy  idea." — Mont' 
ing  Post. 

Like  unto  Christ.     A  New  Translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis' 

"  De  Imitatione  ChristL"    2nd  Edition. 

"  Could  not  be  presented  in  a  more  exquisite  form,  for  a  more  sightly  volume  wa^ 
never  seen." — Illustrated  London  News. 

Familiar  Words,  An  Index  Verborum,  or  Quotation  Hand- 
book. Affording  an  immediate  Reference  to  Phrases  and  Sentences 
that  have  become  embedded  in  the  English  language.  3rd  and 
enlarged  Edition,     dr. 

"The  most  extensive  dictionary  of  quotation  we  have  met  with." — Notes  and 
Queries. 

Essays  by  Montaigne.       Edited  and  Annotated  by  the  Author 

of  **The  GenUe  Life."     With  Portrait.     2nd  Edition. 

**  We  should  be  glad  if  any  words  of  ours  could  help  to  bespeak  a  large  circula- 
tion  for  this  handsome  attractive  book." — Illustrated  Times, 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.     Written  by  Sir  Philip 
S IDNEY.     Edited  with  Notes  by  Author  of  *  *  The  Gentle  Life. "   yj.  6^. 
"All  the  best  things  are  retained  intact  in  Mr.  Friswell's  ^dX^ovL.*'— Examiner. 

TJie  Gentle  Life.     2nd  Series,  8th  Edition. 

"  There  is  not  a  single  thought  in  the  volume  that  does  not  contribute  in  some 
measure  to  the  formation  of  a  true  gentleman." — Daily  News. 

The  Silent  Hour:    Essay s.    Original  and  Selected.     By   the 
Author  of  "The  Gentle  Life."     3rd  Edition. 
"All  who  possess  *The  Gentle  Life '  should  own  this  \o\yxm^.*'— Standard. 

Half  Length  Portraits.  Short  Studies  of  Notable  Persons. 
By  J.  Hain  Friswell.     Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  dr. 

Essays  on  English  Writers,  for  the  Self-improvement  of 
Students  in  English  Literature. 

"To  all  who  have  neglected  to  read  and  studjr  their  native  literative  we  would 
certainly  suggest  the  volume  before  us  as  a  fitting  introducdon." — Examiner, 
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21ie  Gentle  Life  Series  (continued) : — 

OtJier  Peoples  Windows.     By  J.  H ain  Friswell.     3rd  Edition. 

"The  chapters  are  so  lively  in  themselves,  so  mingled  with  shrewd  views  of 
human  nature,  so  full  of  illustrative  anecdotes,  that  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be 
amused. " — Morning  Post. 

A  Man^s  ITioughts.    By  J.  Hain  Friswell. 


German  Primer.  Being  an  Introduction  to  First  Steps  in 
German.     By  M.  T.  Preu.     2s,  6d, 

Getting  On  in  the  World ;  or^  Hints  on  Success  in  Life,  By 
W.  Mathews,  LL.D.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  2s,  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  3^.  6d, 

Gilpin^ s  Forest  Scenery,  Edited  by  F.  G.  Heath.  Large 
post  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  Uniform  with  "The  Fern 
World  "  and  *  *  Our  Woodland  Trees. "     12s.  6d. 

"Those  who  know  Mr.  Heath's  Volumes  on  Ferns,  as  well  as  his  'Woodland 
Trees/  and  his  little  work  on  '  Bumham  Beeches,'  will  understand  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  has  executed  his  task.  .  .  .  The  Volume  deserves  to  be  a  favourite 
in  the  boudoir  as  well  as  in  the  \xht9xy**—Satur^iay  Review, 

Gordon  {/,  E,  If.).  See  "  Four  Lectures  on  Electric  Induc- 
tion," **  Physical  Treatise  on  Electricity,"  &c. 

Goujfe,  The  Royal  Cookery  Book.  J3y  Jules  GouFFi ;  trans- 
lated and  adapted  for  English  use  by  Alphonse  Gouff£,  Head 
Pastrycook  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Illustrated  with  large  plates 
printed  in  colours.     161  Woodcuts,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2/.  2s, 

Domestic  Edition,  half-bound,  \os.  6d 

"  By  far  the  ablest  and  most  complete  work  on  cookery  that  has  eve   been  sub- 
mitted to  the  gastronomical  world." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Gouraud  {Mdlle,)  Four  Gold  Pieces,  Numerous  Illustrations. 
Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  2s,  6d,     See  also  Rose  Library. 

Government  of  M,  Thiers,    By  Jules  Simon.    Translated  from 

the  French.     2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  32J. 
Great  Artists.     See  Biographies. 
Greek  Grammar.    See  Waller. 
Guizofs  History  of  France,     Translated  by  Robert  Black. 

Super-royal  8vo,  very  numerous  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations.     In 
5  vols.,  cloth  extra,  ^It,  each  2^, 

"  It  supplies  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
students  of  history.'* — Times. 

Masson^s  School  Edition,     The 

History  of  France  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Outbreak  of  the 
Revolution;  abridged  from  the  Translation  by  Robert  Black,  M.A., 
with  Chronological  Index,  Historical  and  Genealogical  Tables,  &c. 
By  Professor  Uustave  Masson,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow 
School.  With  24  full-page  Portraits,  and  many  other  Illustrations. 
I  vol.,  demy  8vo,  600  pp.,  cloth  extra,  lar.  (td. 
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Guizofs  History  of  England.  In  3  vols,  of  about  500  pp.  each, 
containing  60  to  70  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt, 
24r.  each. 

"  For  luxury  of  typography,  plainness  of  print,  and  beauty  of  illustration^  these 
▼olumes,  of  which  put  one  has  as  vet  appeared  in  English,  will  hold  their  own 
against  any  production  of  an  age  so  luxurious  as  our  own  in  everything,  typography 
not  excepted. "—  Times. 

Guyon  {Mde,)  Life,     By  Upham.     6th  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s, 
ZJANDBOOK  to  the  Charities  of  London.     See  Low's. 


of  Embroidery  ;  which  see. 

to  the  Principal  Schools  of  England.     See  Practical. 


Half  Hours  of  Blind  Man^s  Holiday  ;  or.  Summer  and  Winter 
Sketches  in  Black  &  White.     By  W.  W.  Fenn.     2  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  24^. 

Half  Length  Portraits.  Short  Studies  of  Notable  Persons. 
By  J.  Hain  Friswell.    Small  post  8vo,  dr.  ;  Smaller  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

Hall{JV.  W.)  How  to  Live  Long;  or,  1408  Health  Maxims, 
Physical,  Mental,  and  Moral  By  W.  W.  Hall,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.     Second  Edition. 

Hans  Brinker;  or,  the  Silver  Skates,    See  Dodge. 

Have  I  a  Vote  ?    A  Handy  Book  for  the  Use  of  the  People, 

on  the  Qualifications  conferring  the  Right  of  Voting  at  County  and 
Borough  Parliamentary  Elections.  "With  Forms  and  Notes.  By 
T.  H.  Lewis,  B.A.,  LL.B.     Paper,  6cl. 

Heart  of  Africa.     Three  Years'  Travels  and  Adventures  in  the 

Unexplored  Regions  of  Central  Africa,  from  1868  to  187 1.  By  Dr. 
Georg  Schweinfurth.  Numerous  Illustrations,  and  large  Map. 
2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  15^. 

Heath  (Francis  George).     See  "  Fern  World,"  "  Fern  Paradise," 

"Our  Woodland  Trees,"  "Trees  and  Ferns;"  "Gilpin's  Forest 
Scenery,"  "Bumham  Beeches,"  "Sylvan  Spring,"  &c 

Hebet's  {Bishop)  Illustrated  Edition  of  Hymns.  With  upwards 
of  100  beautiful  Engravings.  Small  4to,  handsomely  bound,  *]s.  6d. 
Morocco,  i8j".  6d.  and2ij.     An  entirely  New  Edition. 

Hector Servadac.     SeeYERSE.     los.  6d.  and  5^. 

Heir  of  Kilfinnan  (The).    New  Story  by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston, 

Author  of  "  Snoe  Shoes  and  Canoes,"  "  With  Axe  and  Rifle,"  &c. 
With  Illustrations.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  *js.  6d. 

History  and  Handbook  of  Photography.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Gaston  Tissandier.  Edited  by  J.  Thomson.  Imperial 
i6mo,  over  300  pages,  70  Woodcuts,  and  Specimens  of  Prints  by  the 
best  Permanent  Processes.  Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  by 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Fox  Talbot.     Cloth  extra,  6j. 
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History  of  a  Crime  (The)  ;  Deposition  of  an  Eye-witness,     By 
Victor  Hugo.    4  vols.,  crown  8vo,  42J,    Cheap  Edition,  i  vol.,  dr. 

England.     See  GuizoT. 

France,     See  Guizot. 

of  Russia,    ee  Rambaud. 

Merchant  Shipping,     See  Lindsay. 

United  States.     See  Bryant. 

Ireland,     Standish  O'Grady.    Vols.  I.  and  II.,  *js,  dd. 

each. 

American    Literature.     By  M.   C.  Tyler.     Vols.   I. 


and  II.,  2  vols,  8vo,  24J'. 

History  and  Principles  of  Weaving  by  Hand  and  by  Power.  With 
several  hundred  Illustrations.  By  Alfred  Barlow.  Royal  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  i/.  5^.    Second  Edition. 

Hitherto,     By  the  Author  of"  The  Gayworthys."    New  Edition, 

cloth  extra,  y.  6d.     Also,  in  Rose  Library,  2  vols.,  2s. 

Home  of  the  Eddas.     By  C.  G.  Lock.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  i6j. 

How  to  Live  Long,    See  Hall. 

How  to  get  Strong  and  how  to  Stay  so.     By  William  Blaikie. 
A  Manual  of  Rational,   Physical,  Gymnastic,   and  other  Exercises. 
With  Illustrations,  small  post  8vo,  ^s, 
**  Worthy  of  every  one's  attention,  whether  old  or  young." — Graphic. 

Hugo  ( Victor)   *^ Ninety-Three,'^     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Toilers  of  the  Sea.    Crown  8vo.    Illustrated,  6j.  ;  fancy 

boards,   7.s.  ;  cloth,  2s,  6d.  ;  On  large  paper  with  all  the  original 
Illustrations,  los.  6(1. 

.     See  "  History  of  a  Crime." 


Hundred  Greatest  Men  {The).     8   vols.,  containing  15  to  20 

Portraits  each,  2.\5.  each.     See  below. 

"Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  are  about  to  i.ssue  an  important  'International' 
work,  entitled,  'THE  HUNDRED  GREATEST  MEN;'  being  the  Lives  and 
Portraits  of  the  loo  Greatest  Men  of  History,  divided  into  Eieht  Classes,  each  Class 
to  form  a  Monthlj^ Quarto  Volume.  The  Introductions  to  the  volumes  are  to  be 
written  by  recognized  authorities  on  the  different  subjects,  the  English  contributors 
being  Dean  Stanley,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  Froudk,  and  Professor  Max 
Miller:  in  Germany,  Professor  Helmholtz;  in  France,  MM.  Tainb  and 
Renan  ;  and  in  America,  Mr.  Emerson.  The  Portraits  are  to  be  Reproductions 
from  fine  and  rare  Steel  Engravings." — Academy, 

Hygiene  and  Public  Health  {A  Treatise  on).  Edited  by  A.  H. 
Buck,  M.D.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  In  2 
royal  8vo  vols.,  cloth,  one  guinea  each. 

Hymnal    Companion    to    Book    of    Common     Prayer.       See 

KiCKERSTETH, 
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ILLUSTRATED  Text-Books  of  Art-Education.     A  Series 
*'     of  Monthly  Volumes  preparii^  for  publication.    Edited  by  Edward 
J.  PoYNTKR,  R.  A.,  Director  lor  Art,  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Tki  first  Voluma^  large  crown  8z«y,  cloth^  31.  6^.  each^  will  be  issued  in  the 

following  divisions : — 

PAINTING. 

Olaaslo  and  Italian.  1  Prenoh  and  Spanish. 

<}«mian,  Flemish,  and  Dutch.      |  English  and  American. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Olasaio  and  Early  Christian.        |  Gk>thio,  Benaissance,  &  ICodern. 

SCULPTURE. 

Olaaaio  and  Oriental.  |  Benaissance  and  Modem. 

ORNAMENT. 

Decoration  in  Colonr.  |  Architectural  Ornament. 

Illustrations  of  China    and    its    People,      By  J.  Thompson 

r.R.G.S.     Four  Volumes,  imperial  4to,  each  3/.  3J. 

In  my  Indian  Garden,  By  Phil  Robinson.  With  a  Preface 
by  Edwi n  a  rnold,  M .  A. ,  C.  S.  I . ,  &c   Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  y,  6d. 

Involuntary  Voyage  (An),  Showing  how  a  Frenchman  who 
abhorred  the  Sea  was  most  unwillingly  and  by  a  series  of  accidents 
driven  round  the  World.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 

Irish  Bar,  Comprising  Anecdotes,  Bon-Mots,  and  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Ireland.  By  J.  Roderick 
O'Flanagan,  Barrister-at-Law.     Crown  8vo,  12s,     Second  Edition. 

^ACK andym.     By  Miss  Alcott.     Small  post  Svo,  cloth, 
J      gilt  edges,  5^. 

facquemart  {A,)  History  of  the  Ceramic  Art,  By  Albert 
Jacquemart.  With  200  Woodcuts,  12  Steel -plate  Engravings,  and 
1000  Marks  and  Monograms.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser. 
Super-royal  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  28j. 

fimmfs  Cruise  in  the  Pinafore,     See  Alcott. 
jy'AFIRLAND :  A  Ten  Months  Campaign,  'By  Frank  N. 

•^  *•  Streatfield,  Resident  Magistrate  in  Kaffraria,  and  Commandant 
of  Native  Levies  during  the  Kaffir  War  of  1878.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  7j.  dd, 

Keble  Autograph  Birthday  Book  {The),  Containing  on  each  left- 
hand  page  the  date  and  a  selected  verse  from  Keble's  hymns. 
Imperial  Svo,  with  12  Floral  Chromos,  ornamental  binding,  gilt  edges,, 
i^s. 
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Khedives  Egypt  {The);  or^  The  old  House  of  Bondage  under 
New  Masters.    By  Edwin  de  Leon.    Illustrated.    Demy  8vo,  &f.  td, 

King^s  Rifle  (The):  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
Across  Unknown  Countries ;  Discovery  of  the  Great  Zambesi  Affluents, 
&a  By  Major  Serpa  Pinto.  With  24  full-page  and  about  100 
smaller  Illustrations,  13  small  Maps,  and  i  large  one.    Demy  8vo. 

Kingston  (IV.  If,  G.).     See  " Snow-Shoes." 

Child  of  the  Cavern, 

Two  Supercargoes, 

With  Axe  and  Rifle, 

•  Begum's  Fortune, 

Heir  of  Kilfinnan. 

Dick  Cheveley. 

T  A DY  SilverdaUs  Sweetheart,    ds,    5<?^  Black. 

Lenten  Meditations,  In  Two  Series,  each  complete  in  itself. 
By  the  Rev.  Claude  Bosanquet,  Author  of  "Blossoms  from  the 
IGng*s  Garden."    i6mo,  cloth,  First  Series,  is.  6d. ;  Second  Series,  2s. 

Lentils.    See  "  Food  for  the  People." 

Liesegang  {Dr,  Paul  F.)  A  Manual  of  the  Carbon  Process  of 

Photography.     Demy  8vo,  half-bound,  with  Illustrations,  4J. 

Life  and  Letters  of  the  Honourable  Charles  Sumner  {The). 
2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth.    Second  Edition,  3dr. 

Lindsay  {W,  S.)  History  of  Merchant  Shipping  and  Ancient 
Commerce.  Over  150  Illustrations,  Maps  and  Charts.  In  4  vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth  extra.     Vols,  i  and  2,  2.15. ;  vols.  3  and  4,  245*.  each. 

Lion  Jack:  a  Story  of  Perilous  Adventures  amongst  Wild  Men 
and  Beasts.  Showing  how  Menageries  are  made.  By  P.  T.  Barnum. 
With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  6j. 

Little  King ;  or^  the  Taming  of  a  Young  Russian  Count,  By 
S.  Blandy.  64  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  "is.  6d,  j  plainer 
binding,  5^. 

Little  Mercy ;  or.  For  Better  for  Worse.  By  Maude  Jeanne 
Franc,  Author  of  "Marian,"  "Vermont  Vale,"  &c.,  &c.  Small 
post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  41.     Second  Edition. 

Long  {Col.  C.  Chains)  Central  Africa,  Naked  Truths  of 
Naked  People  :  an  Account  of  Expeditions  to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza 
and  the  Mabraka  Niam-Niam.   Demy  8vo,  numerous  Illustrations,  i&r. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd.  New  Edition,  crown  8  vo,  boards,  coloured 
wrapper,  2j. 
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Loit^s  German  Series^^ 

1.  The  nioBtrstad  German  Primer.  Being  the  easiest  introduction 

to  the  study  of  German  for  all  beginners,     is. 

2.  The  Children's  own  German  Book.    A  Selection  of  Amusing 

and  Instructive  Stories  in  Prose.    Edited  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Meissner. 
Small  post  Svo,  doth,  is,  6d, 

3.  The  First    German  Header,   for  Children   from    Ten    to 

Fourteen.    Edited  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Meissner.     Small  post  8vo, 
cloth,  is.  6d. 

4.  The  Second  German  Header.    Edited  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Meissner. 

Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  dd. 

Buckhnm's  Deutsche  Prosa.     Thfo  Volumes^  sold  separately  :— 

5.  Schiller's  Prosa.     Containing  Selections  from  the  Prose  Works 

of  Schiller,  with  Notes  for  English  Students.    By  Dr.  Buchheim, 
Small  post  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

6.  Goethe's  Frosa.    Selections  from  the  Prose  Works  of  Goethe, 

with  Notes  for  English  Students.     By  Dr.  Buchheim.    Small 
post  8vo,  3J.  6d. 

IjTufs    International    Series  of   Toy  Books.      6d.   each;    or 
Mounted  on  Linen,  is. 

1.  Little  Fred  and  his  Fiddle,  from  Asbjomsen's  "Norwegian 

Fairy  Tales." 

2.  The  Lad  and  the  North  Wind,  ditto. 

3.  The  Pancake,  ditto. 

Lov/s  Standard  Library  of  Travel  and  Adventure.     Crown  Svo, 
bound  uniformly  in  cloth  extra,  price  yj.  6^/. 

1.  The  Great  Lone  Land.    By  Major  W.  F.  Butler,  C.B. 

2.  The  Wild  North  Land.     By  Major  W.  F.  Butler,  C.B. 

3.  How  I  found  Livingrstone.    By  H.  M.  Stanley.       ^ 

4.  The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Besrion.     By  C.  R.  Mark- 

ham.     (4th  Edition,  with  Additional  Chapters,  loj".  dd.) 

5.  A  Whalinsr  Cruise  to  Baf&n's  Bay  and  the  Golf  of  Boothia. 

By  A.  H.  Markham. 

6.  Campaigminsr  on  the  Ozus.    By  J.  A.  MacGahan. 

7.  Akim-foo:   the  History  of  a  Failure.      By  Major  \V.   F. 

Butler,  C.B. 

8.  Ocean  to  Ocean.    By  the  Rev.   George  M.   Grant.     With 

Illustrations. 

9.  Cmise  of  the  Challengrer.    By  W.  J.  J.  Spry,  R.N. 

10.  Schweinforth's  Heart  of  Africa.     2  vols.,  15^. 

11.  Through  the  Dark  Continent.     By  H.  M.  Stanley,     i  vol., 

I2s,  6d. 
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Ijm^s  Standard  Novels,     Crown  8vo,  ds,  each,  cloth  extra. 

My  Lady  Greensleeves.  Bv  Helen  Mathers,  Authoress  of 
"  Comiu'  through  the  Rye/^  **  Cherry  Ripe,"  &c. 

Three  Feathers.    By  William  Black. 

A  Daugrhter  of  Heth.  13th  Edition.  By  W.  BLACK.  With 
Frontispiece  by  F.  Walker,  A.R.A. 

Kilmeny.    A  Novel.     By  W.  Black. 

In  Silk  Attire.    By  W.  Black. 

liady  Silverdale's  Sweetheart.    By  W.  Black. 

History  of  a  Crime :  The  Story  of  the  Coup  d'fitat.  By  Victoil 
Hugo. 

Alice  Lorraine.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Loma  Doone.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore.     8th  Edition. 
Cradock  Nowell.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Clara  Vaugrhan.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Cripps  the  Carrier.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Erema ;  or  My  Father's  Sin.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Innocent.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant.     Eight  Illustrations. 
Work.    A  Story  of  Experience.     By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.     Illustra- 
tions.    See  also  Rose  Library. 

The  Afsrhan  Knife.     By  R.  A.  Sterndale,  Author  of  '*  Seonee." 

A  French  Heiress  in  her  own  Chateau.     By  the  author  of  '*  One 

Only,"  **Constantia,"  &c.     Six  Illustrations. 
Ninety-Three.    By  Victor  Hugo.     Numerous  Illustrations. 
My  Wife  and  I.     By  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe. 
Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
Elinor  Dryden.     By  Mrs.  Macquoid. 
Diane.    By  Mrs.  Macquoid. 
Foffannc  People,  Their  Loves  and  Lives.     By  Mrs.  Beecher 

Stowe. 
A  Golden  Sorrow.     By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey, 

Loiifs  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London,  Edited  and 
revised  to  date  by  C.  Mackeson,  F.S.S.,  Editor  of  **  A  Guide  to  the 
Churches  of  London  and  its  Suburbs,"  &c.     is. 


l\/fACGAILAN  (y.  A,)  Campaigning  on  the  OxuSy  and  the 

-^  '^      Fall  of  Khiva.     With  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations,  4th  Edition, 
small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yj.  dd, 

Macgregor  {John)  ^^ Rob  Roy'*  on  the  Baltic,    3rd  Edition, 
small  post  8vo,  2s,  6d. 

A  Thousand  Miles  in  the  *^ Rob  Roy^^   Canoe,     nth 

Edition,  small  post  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
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Macgregor  {John)  Description  of  the  *'^Rob  Roy^  Canoe^  with 

Plans,  &c,  is. 

TIu   Voyage  Alone  in   the  Yawl  ^^  Rob  Roy,^*      New 

Edition,   thoroughly  revised,   with  additions,   small  post  8vo,    5j.  ; 
boards,  2x.  6d. 

Mackenzie  (D),  The  Flooding  of  the  Sahara,  By  Donald 
Mackenzie.     8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  lOf.  td, 

Macquoid  {Mrs.)  Elinor  Dryden.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s, 

Diane,     Crown  8vo,  6s, 

Magazine  {Illustrated)  for  Young  People,     See  "  St.  Nicholas." 

Markliam  {C,  R.)  The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Region, 
Crown  8vo,  with  Four  Maps,  4th  Edition.     Cloth  extra,  iQr.  6d. 

Maury  {Commander)  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  its 
Meteorology.  Being  a  Reconstruction  and  Enlargement  of  his  former 
Work,  with  Charts  and  Diagrams.     New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s, 

Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Remusat^  1802 — 1808.  By  her  Grand- 
son, M.  Paul  de  Remusat,  Senator.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cashel 
HoEY  and  and  Mr.  John  Lillie.  4th  Edition,  cloth  extra.  This 
work  was  written  by  Madame  de  Remusat  during  the  time  she 
was  living  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  Empress  Josephine, 
and  is  full  of  revelations  respecting  the  private  life  of  Bonaparte,  and 
of  men  and  politics  of  the  first  years  of  the  century.  Revelations 
which  have  already  created  a  great  sensation  in  Paris.    8vo,  2  vols.  32J. 

Men  of  Mark:  a  Gallery  of  Contemporary  Portraits  of  the  most 
Eminent  Men  of  the  Day  taken  from  Life,  especially  for  this  publica- 
tion, price  IJ".  6d.  monthly.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  handsomely 
bound,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  25^.  each. 

Michael  Strogoff,     10s,  6d,  and  55.    iS^^r  Verne. 
Mitford  {Miss).     See  "  Our  Village." 
Montaigne's  Essays,     See  "  Gentle  Life  Series." 

My  Brother  Jack;  or.  The  Story  of  Whatdyecallem,  Written 
by  Himself.  From  the  French  of  Alphonse  Daudet.  Illustrated 
by  P.  Philippoteaux.  Imperial  i6mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  "is,  (ni, ; 
plainer  binding,  5^. 

My  Lady  Greensleeves.     By  Helen  Mathers,  Authoress  of 

**Comin'  through  the  Rye,"  "Cherry  Ripe,**  &c.     I  vol  edition, 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  6j. 
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My  Rambles  in  the  New  World,  By  Lucien  Biart,  Author  of 
**The  Adventures  of  a  Young  Naturalist.**  Numerous  full-page 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  is,  6d,  ;  plainer 
binding,  5^. 

Mysterious  Island,    By  Jules  Verne.    3  vols.,  imperial  i6mo. 

150  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  3J.  dd.  each  ;  elaborately  bound,  gilt 
edges,  7x.  6d.  each.  Cheap  Edition,  with  some  of  the  Illustrations, 
cloth,  gilt,  2s, ;  paper,  is,  each. 


AJARES  {Sir  G.  S.,  K,C,B)  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the 

-i-  ^  Polar  Sea  during  1875-76,  in  H.M.'s  Ships  "Alert"  and  "  Discovery.'* 
By  Captain  Sir  G.  S.  Nares,  R.  N.  ,  K.  C.  B. »  F.  R.S.  Published  by  per- 
mission of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  "With  Notes  on 
the  Natural  History,  edited  by  H.  W.  Feilden,  F.G.S.,  C.M.Z.S., 
F.R.G.S.,  Naturalist  to  the  Expedition.  Two  Volumes,  demySvo,  with 
numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations,  Photographs,  &c.    4th  Edition,  2/.  2s, 

National  Music  of  the  World.  By  the  late  Henry  F.  Chor- 
LEY.     Edited  by  H.  G.  Hewlett.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8j.  6d, 

**  What  I  have  to  ofTer  are  not  a  few  impressions,  scrambled  together  in  the  haste 
of  the  moment,  but  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  comparison  and  experience." — 
Ftom  the  Author's  ** Prelude:* 


New  Child s  Play  (A).  Sixteen  Drawings  by  E.  V.  B.  Beauti- 
fidly  printed  in  colours,  4to,  cloth  extra,  12s,  6d, 

New  Guinea  {A  Few  Months  in).  By  Octavius  C.  Stone, 
F.R.G.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations  from  the  Author's  own 
Drawings.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s, 

New  Ireland.     By  A.  M.  Sullivan,  M.P.  for  Louth.     2  vols., 

demy  8vo,  30J.    Cheaper  Edition,  i  vol.,  crown  8vo,  8j.  6d. 

New  Novels.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d,  per  vol. : — 

Mary  Anerley.   By  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Author  of  **  Loma  Doone," 
&c.     3  vols. 

The  Sisters.     By  G.  Ebers,  Author  of  **An  Egyptian  Princess." 
2  vols.,  i6mo,  2s.  each. 

Countess  Daphne.    By  Rita,  Authoress  of  **  Vivienne  "  and  **  Like 
Dianas  Kiss."    3  vols. 

Sunrise.    By  W.  Black.     In  15  Monthly  Parts,  is,  each. 

Wait  a  Tear.     By  Harriet  Bowra,   Authoress  of  **A  Young 

Wife's  Story."    3  vols. 
Sarah  de  Beransrer.    By  Jean  Ingelow.     3  vols. 
The  Braes  ofTarrow.    By  C.  Gibbon.     3  vols. 
Elaine's  Story.    By  Maud  Sheridan.     2  vols. 
Prince  Fortune  and  His  Friends.    3  vols. 
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Noble  Words  and  NobU  Deeds,  Translated  from  the  French  of 
£.  MuLLER,  by  Dora  Leigh.  Containing  many  Full-page  lUostra- 
tions  by  Philippoteaux.    Square  imperial  i6mo,  doth  extra,  yx.  6d, 

North  American  Review  {The).     Monthly,  price  2X.  6d. 

Notes  on  Fish  and  Fishing.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Manley,  M.A. 
With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  leatherette  binding,  lor.  6</. 

Nursery  Playmates  {Prince  of ).  217  Coloured  pictures  for 
Children  by  eminent  Artists.     Folio,  in  coloured  boards,  dr. 


pkBERAMMERGAU  Passion  Play.      See  "Art  in    the 

^         Mountains." 

Ocean  to  Ocean:  Sandford  Flemings  Expedition  through 
Canada  in  1872.  By  the  Rev.  Gkorge  M.  Grant.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   Revised  and  enlarged  Edition,  crown  8vo,  doth,  7x.  dd. 

Old-Fashioned  Girl.     See  Alcott. 

Oliphant  {Mrs.)  Innocent.  A  Tale  of  Modem  Life.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  Author  of  "  The  Chronides  of  Carlingford,"  &c.,  &c. 
With  Eight  Full-page  Illustrations,  small  post  8vo,  doth  extra,  6j. 

On  Horseback  through  Asia  Minor.  By  Capt.  Fred  Burnaby, 
Royal  Horse  Guards,  Author  of  **A  Ride  to  Khiva."  2  vols., 
8vo,  with  three  Maps  and  Portrait  of  Author,  6th  Edition,  38J. ; 
Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  lOf.  6</. 

Our  Little  Ones  in  Heaven.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Robbins. 
With  Frontispiece  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Fcap.,  cloth  extra. 
New  Edition — the  3rd,  with  Illustrations,  51. 

Our  Village.     By  Mary  Russell  Mitford.     Illustrated  with 

Frontispiece  Steel  Engraving,  and  12  full-page  and  157  smaller  Cuts 
of  Figure  Subjects  and  Scenes.     Crown  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  215. 

Our  Woodland  Trees.     By  F.  G.   Heath.     Large  post  8vo, 

cloth,  gilt  edges,  uniform  with  "Fern  World  "  and  **  Fern  Paradise," 
by  the  same  Author.  8  Coloured  Plates  (showing  leaves  of  every 
British  Tree)  and  20  Woodcuts,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  \2s;  6d.  Third 
Edition. 


<«■ 


'  The  book,  as  a  whole,  meets  a  distinct  need  ;  its  engravings  are  excellent,  its 
coloured  leaves  and  leaflets  singularly  accurate,  and  both  author  and  engraver 
appear  to  have  been  animated  by  a  kindred  love  of  dieir  subject." — Saturday 
Revieru. 
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pAINTERS  of  All  Schools,    By  Louis  Viardot,  and  other 

•^  '  Writers.  500  pp.,  super-royal  8vo,  20  Full-page  and  70  smaller 
Engravings,  cloth  extra,  25J.  A  New  Edition  is  issued  in  Half- 
cruwn  parts,  with  fifty  additional  portraits,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  31J.  td, 

Falliser  (Mrs,)  A  History  of  Lace ^  from  the  Earliest  Period. 

A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  additional  cuts  and  text,  upwards 

of  100  Illustrations  and  coloured  Designs.     I  vol.  8vo,  i/.  u. 

"  One  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  season ;  permanently  valuable,  always  in- 
teresting, often  amusing,  and  not  inferior  in  all  the  essentials  of  a  gift  book." — Timet, 


Historic  Devices^  Badges^  and  War  Cries.     8vo,  i/.  \s. 

The  China  Collector's  Pocket  Companion.  With  up- 
wards of  1000  Illustrations  of  Marks  and  Monograms.  2nd  Edition, 
with  Additions.     Small  post  8vo,  limp  cloth,  5^. 

Petites  Leqons  de  Conversation  et  de  Grammaire:  Oral  and 
Conversational  Method ;  being  Lessons  introducing  the  most  Useful 
Topics  of  Conversation,  upon  an  entirely  new  principle,  &c.  By 
F.  JULIEN,  French  Master  at  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  School, 
Birmingham,  Author  of  **The  Student's  French  Examiner,"  **  First 
Steps  in  Conversational  French  Grammar,"  which  see. 

Phillips    (Z.)    Dictionary    of  Biographical   Reference,      8vo, 

i/.  1 1  J.  (id. 

Photography  {History  and  Handbook  of).     See  Tissandier. 

Physical  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  By  J.  E.  H. 
Gordon,  B.A.  With  about  200  coloured,  full-page,  and  other 
Illustrations.  Among  the  newer  portions  of  the  work  may  be 
enumerated  :  All  the  more  recent  investigations  on  Striae  by  Spottis- 
woode,  De  la  Rue,  Moulton,  &c.  An  account  of  Mr.  Crooke's  recent 
researches.  Full  descriptions  and  pictures  of  all  the  modem  Magnetic 
Survey  Instruments  now  used  at  Kew  Observatory.  Full  accounts  of 
all  the  modem  work  on  Specific  Inductive  Capacity,  and  of  the  more 
recent  determination  of  the  ratio  of  Electric  units  (v).  It  is  believed 
that  in  respect  to  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  Illustrations,  the  work 
will  be  quite  unique.     2  vols.,  8vo,  3dr. 

Picture  Gallery  of  British  Art  (The).  38  Permanent  Photo- 
graphs after  the  most  celebrated  English  Painters.  With  Descriptive 
Letterpress.  Vols.  I  to  5,  cloth  extra,  i&r.  each.  Vols.  6,  7,  and  8, 
commencing  New  Series,  demy  folio,  31J.  td, 

Pinto  {Major  Serpa),     See  "  King's  Rifle." 

Placita  AnglO'Normannica,     The  Procedure  and  Constitution  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  Courts  (William  I. — Richard  I.),  as  shown  by 
Contemporaneous  Records.    With  Explanatory  Notes,  &c.    By  M.  M. 
BiGELOW.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2\s, 
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Plutarch's  Lives.    An  Entirely  New    and    Library   Edition. 

Edited  by  A.  H.  Clough,  Esq.  J  vols.,  8vo,  2/.  iQr.;  half-morocco, 
gilt  top,  3/.  Also  in  I  voL,  rojral  8vo,  800  pp.,  cloth  extra,  \%s,\ 
half-bound,  2IJ. 

^ Morals.     Uniform  with  Clough's  Edition  of  "  Lives  of 

Plutarch."    Edited  by  Professor  Goodwin.     5  vols.,  8vo,  3/.  y. 

Poems  of  the  Inner  Life,  A  New  Edition,  Revised,  with  many 
additional  Poems.     Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  5^. 

Poganuc  People:  their  Loves  and  Lives,  By  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6x. 

Polar  Expeditions.  See  Koldewey,  Markham,  MacGahan, 
and  Nares. 

Practical  {A)  Handbook  to  the  Principal  Schools  of  England. 
By  C.  E.  Pascoe.    New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y,  6d, 

Prejevalsky  {N.  M.)  From  Kulja,  across  the  Tian  Shan  to  Lob- 
nor.  Translated  by  E.  Delmar  Morgan,  F.R.G.S.  Demy  8vo, 
with  a  Map.     idf. 

Prince  Ritto  ;  or^  The  Four-leaved  Shamrock,     By  Fanny  W. 

CURREY.  With  10  Full-page  Fac-simile  Reproductions  of  Original 
Drawings  by  Helen  O'Hara.     Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  los,  6d. 

Publisher^  Circular  {The)^  and  General  Fecord  of  British  and 
Foreign  Literature.    Published  on  the  ist  and  isth  of  every  Month,  '^d. 

JDAMBA  UD  {Alfred).     History  of  Russia,  from  its  Origin 
•^*'     to  the   Year   1877.     With  Six  Maps.     Translated  by  Mrs.  L.    B. 
Lang.     2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38^. 

Recollections  of  Writers,    By  Charles  and   Mary  Cowden 

Clarke.  Authors  of  **  The  Concordance  to  Shakespeare,'*  &c.  ; 
with  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  Douglas  Jerrold, 
and  Charles  Dickens  ;  and  a  Preface  by  Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  los.  dd. 

Reminiscences  of  the  War  in  New  Zealand,  By  Thomas  W. 
Gudgeon,  Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster,  Colonial  Forces,  N.Z. 
With  Twelve  Portraits.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lOf.  6</. 

Remusat  {Madame  de).     See  "  Memoirs  of." 

Robittson  {Phil),     See  "  In  my  Indian  Garden." 

Rochefoucauld s  Reflections.     Bayard  Series,  2s.  Gd. 
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Rogers  (5.)   Pleasures  of  Memory.     See  "  Choice  Editions  of 
Choice  Books."    2s.  6d. 

Rose  in  Bloom,    See  Alcott. 

Rose  Library  (  The),     Popular  Literature  of  all  countries.     Each 
volume,  I  J. ;  cloth,  2s,  dd.     Many  of  the  Volumes  are  Illustrated — 

1.  Sea-GuU  Bock.     By  Jules  Sandeau.     Illustrated. 

2.  Little  Women.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

3.  liittle  Women  Wedded.     Forming  a  Sequel  to  ** Little  Women. " 

4.  The  House  on  Wheels.    By  Madame  de  Stolz.     Illustrated. 

5.  Little  Men.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Dble.  vol.,  2j. ;  cloth,  31.  6^. 

6.  The  Old-Fashioned  airl.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.    Double 

voL,  2J.  ;  cloth,  3 J.  td, 

7.  The  Mistress  of  the  Manse.    By  J.  G.  Holland. 

8.  Timothy  Titoom.b'8  Letters  to  Toungr  People,  Singrle  and 

Married. 

9.  Undine,  and  the  Two  Captains.    By  Baron  De  La  Motte 

F0UQU6.     A  New  Translation  by  F.  E.  Bunnett.     Illustrated. 

10.  Drazy  Miller's  Dowry,  and  the  Elder's  Wife.    By  Saxe 

Holm. 

11.  The  Four  G-old  Pieces.    By  Madame  GouRAUD.     Numerous 

Illustrations. 

12.  Work.    A  Story  of  Experience.     First  Portion.     By  Louisa  M. 

Alcott. 

13.  Begrinning:  Agrain.     Being  a  Continuation    of  ''Work."     By 

Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

14.  Picciola;     or,  the  Prison  Flower.      By  X.   B.   Saintine. 

Numerous  Graphic  Illustrations 

15.  Bobert's  Holidays.    Illustrated. 

16.  The  Two  Children  of  St.  Domingo.    Numerous  Illustrations. 

1 7.  Aunt  Jo's  Scrap  Bagr. 

18.  Stowe  (Mrs.  H,  B.)  The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island. 
19. The  Minister's  Wooingr. 

20.  Betty's  Brigrht  Idea. 

21.  ■  The  G-host  in  the  KCiU. 

22.  Captain  Kidd's  Money. 

23.  We  and  our  Keigrhbours.    Double  vol.,  2j. 

24.  ■  My  Wife  and  I.    Double  vol.,  2J.  ;  cloth,  gilt,  y,  6d, 

25.  Hans  Brinker ;  or,  the  Silver  Skates. 

26.  Lowell's  My  Study  Window. 

27.  Holmes  (O.  W.)  The  Guardian  Angrel. 

28.  Warner  (C.  D.)  My  Summer  in  a  Garden. 
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The  Rose  Library^  continued: — 

29.  Hitherto.   By  the  Author  of  "  The  Ga3nvorthys.'*    2  vols. ,  u.  each. 

30.  Helen's  Babies.    By  their  Latest  Victim. 

31.  The  Barton  Experiment.    By  the  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies. " 

32.  Dred.     By  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.     Double  vol.,   2j.      Cloth, 

gilt,  3J.  6</. 

33.  Warner  (C.  D.)  In  the  Wilderness. 

34.  Six  to  One.     A  Seaside  Story. 

Russell  {W.  H,y  LL.D.)  The  Tour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
India.  By  W.  H.  Russell,  LL.D.  Fully  Illustrated  by  Sydney 
P.  Hall,  M.A.  Super-royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  52J.  6^/.; 
Large  Paper  Edition,  84r. 


CANCTA    Christina:  a  Story  of  the  First   Century.     By 
^     Eleanor  E.  Orlebar.   With  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5^. 

Scientific  Memoirs:  being  Experimental  Contributions  to  a 
Knowledge  of  Radiant  Energy.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Author  of  "A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology,"  &c.  With 
Steel  Portrait  of  the  Author.     Demy  8vo,  doth,  473  pages,  14J. 

Scott  {Sir  G,  Gilbert,)     iScr^? "  Autobiography." 

Sea-Gull  Rock,     By  Jules  Sandeau,  of  the  French  Academy. 

Royal  i6mo,  with  79  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  *]s,  6d, 
Cheaper  Edition,  cloth  gilt,  2s,  6d,     See  also  Rose  Library. 

Seonee :  Sporting  in  the  Satpura  Range  of  Central  India,  and  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Nerbudda.  By  R.  A.  Sterndale,  F.R.G.S.  8vo, 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  21s, 

The  Serpent  Charmer:  a  Tale  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  By 
Louis  Rousselet,  Author  of  **  India  and  its  Native  Princes." 
Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,"  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  ^s.  dd,  -, 
plainer  binding,  5^. 

Shakespeare   {The  Boudoir^,     Edited  by    Henry   Cundell. 

Carefully  bracketted  for  reading  aloud  ;  freed  from  all  objectionable 
matter,  and  altogether  free  from  notes.  Price  7.s.  6d.  each  volume, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  Contents  : — Vol  I.,  Cymbeline — Merchant  of 
Venice.  Each  play  separately,  paper  cover,  is.  Vol.  XL,  As  You 
Like  It — King  Lear — Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  Vol.  III.,  Romeo 
and  Juliet — Twelfth  Night — King  John.  The  latter  six  plays  sepa- 
rately, paper  cover,  9^. 
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SJiakespeare  Key  {The),  Forming  a  Companion  to  "The 
Complete  Concordance  to  Shakespeare."  By  Charles  and  Mary 
CowDEN  Clarke.    Demy  8vo,  800  pp.,  21J. 

Shooting:  its  Appliances,  Practice,  and  Purpose.      By  James 

Dalziel  Dougall,    F.S.A.,   F.Z.A.     Author  of  "Scottish  Field 

Sports,"  &C.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  los.  6d, 

"The  book  is  admirable  in  every  way We  wish  it  every  success/' — Globe. 

"A  very  complete  treatise.  ....  Likely  to  take  high  rank  as  an  authrrity  on 
shooting." — Daily  News. 

Silent  Hour  {The).    See  "  Gentle  Life  Series." 

Silver  Pitchers.     See  Alcott. 

Simon  {Joules).     See  "  Government  of  M.  Thiers." 

Six  to  One.     A  Seaside  Story.     i6mo,  boards,  is. 

Smith  (G.)  Assyrian  Explorations  and  Discoveries.  By  the  late 
George  Smith.  Illustrated  by  Photographs  and  Woodcuts.  Demy 
8vo,  6th  Edition,  i8j. 

The  Chaldean  Account  of   Genesis.       By    the    late 

G.  Smith,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Museum. 
With  many  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  doth  extra,    6th  Edition,  16^, 

Snow- Shoes  and  Canoes ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Fur-Hunter 
in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  2nd 
Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8yo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  ^s.  6J. ;  plainer  binding,  5^. 

Songs  and  Etchings  in  Shade  and  Sunshine.  By  J.  K  G. 
Illustrated  with  44  Etchings.     Small  4to,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  25J. 


South  Kensington  Museum.    Monthly  \s.    See  "  Art  Treasures." 

Stanley  {H.  M.)  How  I  Found  Livingstone.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  , 
extra,  7^.  6d.  ;  large  Paper  Edition,  10^.  6d. 

''My  KalulUy"  Prince,  King,  and  Slave.     A   Story 


from  Central  Africa.    Crown  8vo,  about  430  pp.,  with  numerous  graphic 
Illustrations,  after  Original  Designs  by  the  Author.     Cloth,  ys.  6d. 

Coomassie  and  Magdala.      A  Story  of  Two  British 


Campaigns  in  Africa.     Demy  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  ids. 
Through  the  Dark  Continent,  which  see. 


St.  Nicholas  Magazine.    4to,  in  handsome  cover,    is.  monthly. 

Annual  Volumes,  handsomely  bound,  15^.     Its  special  features  are, 
the  great  variety  and  interest  of  its  literary  contents,  and  the  beauty 
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and  profuseness  of  its  Illastrations,  which  surpass  anything  y^X 
attempted  in  any  publication  for  young  people,  and  the  stories  are  by 
the  b^t  living  authors  of  juvenile  literature.  Each  Part  contains,  on 
an  average,  50  lUustrations. 

Story  without  an  End,  From  the  German  of  Carovd,  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Austin.  Crown  4to,  with  15  Exquisite  Drawings 
by  K  V.  B.,  printed  in  Colours  in  Fac-simile  of  the  original  Water 
Colours ;  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.     New  Edition,  yj.  6^. 

square  4to,  with  Illustrations  by  Harvey.     25.  dd, 

Stowe  (Mrs,  Beecher)  Dred,  Cheap  Edition,  boards,  25.  Cloth, 
gilt  edges,  y,  dd. 

Footsteps  of  the  Master,    With    Illustrations   and  red 

borders.     Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Geography,  with  60  Illustrations.     Square  cloth,  4X.  6d, 

Little  Foxes.     Cheap    Edition,   is.',  Library  Edition, 


4J.  6d, 

—  Bettys  Bright  Idea.     is. 


My    Wife   and  I ;    or,   Harry  Henderson's  History. 

Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s* 

Minister's  Wooing.  $s.]  Copyright  Series,  is,  6d,;  cl.,  2s.* 

m 

Old  Town  Folk.     6s. ;  Cheap  Edition,  2s,  6d. 

Old  Town  Fireside  Stories.     Cloth  extra,  3^.  6d, 

Our  JFolks  at  Poganuc,     10s,  6d. 


We  and  our  Neighbours.     1  vol.,  small  post  8vo,  6s, 

Sequel  to  " My  Wife  and  I."* 

Pink  and  White  Tyranny.    Small  post  Svo,  35.  6d,  \ 


Cheap  Edition,  \s,  6d.  and  25. 

Queer  Little  People,     is, ;  cloth,  2s. 

Chimney  Comer,     is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

The  Pearl  of  Ort^s  Island.     Crown  Svo,  55.* 

Little  Pussey  Willow.     Fcap.,  2s. 

*  See  also  Rose  Library. 
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Stowe  {Mrs,  Beecher)  Woman  in  Sacred  History,  Illustrated 
with  15  Chromo-lithographs  and  about  200  pages  of  Letterpress. 
Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  25^. 

Studenfs  French  Examiner,  By  F.  Julien,  Author  of  "  Petites 
Le9ons  de  Conversation  et  deGrammaire."  Square  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s, 

Studies  in  German  Literature,  By  Bayard  Taylor.  Edited 
by  Marie  Taylor.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Hon.  Georgb 
H.  BoKER.     8vo,  cloth  extra,  lor.  6d, 

Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Descent,     By  Dr.  Aug.  Weismann, 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Freiburg.  Translated  and  edited  by 
Raphael  Meldola,  F.C.S.,  Secretary  of  the  Entomological  Society 
of  London.  Part  I. — "On  the  Seasonal  Dimorphism  of  Butterflies," 
containing  Original  Communications  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards,  of 
Coalburgh.  With  two  Coloured  Plates.  Price  of  Part.  I.  (to  Sub- 
scribers for  the  whole  work  only)  &f ;  Part  II.  (6  coloured  plates),  i6s. ; 
Part  IIL,  6j. 

Sugar  Beet  {The),     Including  a  History  of  the  Beet  Sugar 

Industry  in  Europe,  Varieties  of  the  Sugar  Beet,  Examination,  Soils, 
Tillage,  Seeds  and  Sowing,  Yield  and  Cost  of  Cultivation,  Harvesting, 
Transportation,  Conservation,  Feeding  Qualities  of  the  Beet  and  of 
the  Pulp,  &c.    By  L.  S.  Ware.    Illustrated.     8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s, 

Sullivan  {A,  M,,  M.B.).    See  "  New  Ireland." 

Sulphuric  Acid  (A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufcu:ture  of). 
By  A.  G.  and  C.  G.  Lock,  Consulting  Chemical  Engineers.  With 
77  Construction  Plates,  and  other  Illustrations. 

Sumner  {Hon,  Charles),    See  Life  and  Letters. 

Sunrise:  A   Story  of  These    Times,      By  William   Black, 

Author  of  **A  Daughter  of  Heth,"  &c.  To  be  published  in  15 
Monthly  Parts,  commencing  April  ist,  is,  each. 

SurgeorCs  Handbook  on  the  Treatment  of  Wounded  in  War,  By 
Dr.  Friedrich  Esmarch,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Kiel,  and  Surgeon-General  to  the  Prussian  Army.  Translated  by 
H.  H.  Glutton,  B.A.  Cantab,  F.R.C.S.  Numerous  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations,  8vo,  strongly  bound  in  flexible  leather,  i/.  &r. 

Sylvan  Spring,     By  Francis  George  Heath.     Illustrated  by 

12  Coloured  Plates,  drawn  by  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  Artist  and 
Author  of  "  Familiar  Wild  Flowers;"  by  16  full-page,  and  more  than 
100  other  Wood  Engravings,    Large  post  8v6,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  I2J.  dd. 
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"TAUCHNITZS   English    Editions    of   German    Authors. 
"^      Each  volume,  cloth  flexible,  2s. ;  or  sewed,  is,  6d,   (Catalogues  post 
free  on  application. ) 


(B.)  German  and  English  Dictionary,   Cloth,  15.  6^./ 

roan,  2J. 

French  and  English.     Paper^  \s,  6d, ;  cloth,  2s, ;  roan, 


2J.  6d. 

Italian  and  English,     Paper,    \s,   6d, ;    cloth,    25. ; 


roan,  zs.  6d, 

Spanish  and  English.    Paper,  .15.  (id, ;  cloth,  2s, ;  roan. 


2J.  ()d. 

New  Testament,     Cloth,  2s,  \  gilt,  2s,  6d, 


Taylor  {Bayard),     See  "  Studies  in  German  Literature." 

Textbook  (A)  of  Harmony,  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Students.  By  the  late  Charles  Edward  Horsley.  Revised  for 
the  Press  by  Westley  Richards  and  W.  H.  Calcott.  Small  post 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d, 

Through  the  Dark  Continent:  The  Sources  of  the  Nile;  Around 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  down  the  Congo.  By  Henry  M.  Stanley. 
2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  containing  150  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations, 
2  Portraits  of  the  Author,  and  10  Maps,  42^.  Seventh  Thousand. 
Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  with  some  of  the  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
I  vol.,  \2s.  6d. 

Tour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  India,     See  Russell. 

Trees  and  Ferns.     By  F.  G.  Heath.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 

edges,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  3^.  6t/. 

**  A  charming  little  volume.** — Land  and  Water, 

Turkistan.     Notes  of  a  Journey  in  the  Russian  Provinces  of 

Central  Asia  and  the  Khanates  of  Bokhara  and  Kokand.  By  Eugene 
Schuyler,  Late  Secretary  to  the  American  Legation,  St.  Petersburg. 
Numerous  Illustrations.     2  vols,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5th  Edition,  2/.  2s. 

m 

Two  Friends.     By  Lucien  Biart,  Author  of  "  Adventures  of 

a  Young  Naturalist,"  *'  My  Rambles  in  the  New  World,"  &c.  Small 
post  8vo,  numerous  Illustrations,  gilt  edges,  7^.  dd. ;  plainer  binding,  5^ . 

Two  Supercargoes  {The)  ;    or,  Adventures  in  Savage  Africa. 
By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.    Numerous  Full-page  Illustrations.    Square 
imperial  i6mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  yj.  (yd.  ;  plainer  binding,  5^. 

TTF  ^^d  Doum  ;  or,  Fifty  Years*  Experiences  in  Australia ^ 
^       California,   New  Zealand,    India,   China,   and  the  South  Pacific. 

Being  the  Life  History  of  Capt.  W.  J.  Barry.     Written  by  Himself. 

With  several  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  %s,  dd. 
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ilules  Verne,  that  Prince  of  8fory-tellers."—Tmm. 
BOOKS  BY  JULES  VERNE. 


LiBGX  CbowitSvo.    . 


WORKS. 


Twenty  Thousand  Leagaes 

under  the  Sea.    Part  I. 

Ditto.  Part  II. 

Hector  Servadao      •    •     . 

The  Fur  Country     .     .     . 

From  the  Earth  to  the 
Moon  and  a  Trip  round 
it 

Michael  Strogoff,  the 
Courier  of  the  Czar  .     . 

.Dick  Sands,  the  Boy 
Captain  ...... 

Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon  . 

Adventures  of  Three  En- 
glishmen and  Three 
Russians 

Around  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days    .... 

A  Floating  City  .... 

The  Blockade  Runners     . 

Dr.  Ox's  Experiment    .     . 

Master  Zacharias     .     .     . 

A  Drama  in  the  Air      .     . 

A  Winter  amid  the  Tee     . 

The  Survivors  of  the 
"Chancellor**.    .    .     . 

Martin  Paz 

The  Mtsteeious  Island, 
3  vols. : — 

Vol.  I.  Dropped  from  the 
Clouds 

Vol.  II.  Abandoned     .     . 

Vol.  III.  Secret  of  the  Is- 
land    

The  Child  of  the  Cavern  . 

The  Begum's  Fortune  .     . 

The  Tribulations  of  a 
Chinaman    .    •    •    •    . 


J  Containing  360  to  600  pp. 
'\       and  from  60  to  100 
[^  full-page  illustrations. 


In  very 
handsome 
cloth  bind- 
ing, gilt 
edges. 


} 
] 


\ 
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22  6 

7  6 

7  6 

7  6 

7  6 
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In 

plainer 

binding, 

plain 

edges. 


8,  d, 

5  0 

5  0 

5  0 

6  0 
5  0 


3  6 

3  6 

3  6 

3  6 

3  6 

3  6 

10  6 

3  6 

3  6 

3  6 

3  6 


Containing  the  whole  of  the 
text  with  some  illustrations. 


In  cloth 

binding,  gilt 

edges, 

smaller 

type. 


8,    d. 
3    6 


3    6 

2  vols.,  2s. 
each. 


2    0 


2    0 
2    0 


r  2 
2 


0 
0 

0 
0 


} 

i 

/  2  0 

\.  2  0 

6  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 


Coloured  Boards. 


2  vols.,  Is.  each. 

2  vols..  Is.  each. 
2  vols.,  Is.  each. 


8»  d, 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

2  vols.  Is.  each. 

1  0 

3  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 


CEX.EBEATED  TRAVELS   AND   TRAVELLERS.      3  VOlS.      Demy   8vO,    600    pp., 

Upwards  of  100  full-page  illustrations,  12s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  14s.  each  :— 

SThb  Exploration  of  the  World. 
The  Great  Navioatobs  of  THia  "EiftHTiEi.^rtB.  ^1t\^'t^5Vl. 
(3)  The  Explorers  of  th»  ^wiTmsrv  Cwsmsvi*    Vitv.^A>-*'^'****^ 
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JJ7ALLER  {Rev,  C  If.)  Jlu  Names  on  iJu  Gates  of  Pearl, 

^'^  and  other  Studies.  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Waller,  M.A.  Second 
edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6f. 

— '^ —  A  Grammar  and  Analytical  Vocahtdary  of  the  Words  in 
the  Greek  Testament.  Compiled  from  Briider's  Concordance.  For 
the  use  of  Divinity  Students  and  Greek  Testament .  Classes.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Waller,  M.  A.  Part  I.,  The  Grammar.  Small  post  8vo, 
cloth,  2J.  6</.     Part  IL  The  Vocabulary,  2J.  td. 

Adoption  and   the    Covenant.      Some  Thoughts   on 

Confirmation.     Super-royal  i6mo,  cloth  limp,  2.5.  6d. 

Wanderings  In  the  Western  Land.  By  A.  Pendarves  Vivian, 
M.P.  With  many  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  Mr.  Bierstadt 
and  the  Author,  and  3  Maps,     i  vol.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  i8j. 

War  in  Bulgaria :  a  Narrative  of  Personal  Experiences.  By 
Lieutenant-General  Valentine  Baker  Pasha.  Maps  and 
Plans  of  Battles.     2  vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  2/.  2s. 

Warner  (C,  D.)  My  Summer  in  a  Garden.     Rose  Library,  is. 

Bcuk'log  Studies,    Boards,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s. 

In  the  Wilderness,     Rose  Library,  is. 

'  Mummies  and  Moslems.     Svo,  cloth,  1 2s. 

Weaving.     See  "  History  and  Principles." 

Whitney  {Mrs.  A.  D.  T.)  Hitlierto.  Small  post  Svo,  zs.  6d. 
and  2s.  6d. 

Sights  and  Insights.     3  vols.,  crown  Svo,  315.  6d. 

Summer  in  leslie  Goldthwait^s  Life.     Cloth,  35.  6d. 

Wills  ^  A  Few  Hints  on  Proving^  without  Professional  Assistance. 
By  a  Probate  Court  Official.  5th  Edition,  revised  with  Forms 
of  Wills,  Residuary  Accounts,  &c.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  limp,  is. 

With  Axe  and  Rifle  on  the  Western  Prairies,  By  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  square  crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  *js,  6d.  ;  plainer  binding,  5^. 

Witty  and  Humorous  Side  of  the  English  Poets  (The).     With  a 

variety  of  Specimens  arrknged  in  Periods.     By  Arthur  H.  Elliott. 

I  vol.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  icxr.  dd, 
Woolsey  (C.  Z>.,  LL.L>.)  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Inter- 

national  Law ;  designed  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  and  in   Historical 

Studies.     5th  Edition,  demy  Svo,  iSj. 
Words  of  Wellington:  Maxims  and  Opinions^  Sentences  and 

Reflections  of  the  Great  Duke,  gathered  from  his  Despatches,  Letters, 

and  Speeches  (Bayard  Series).     2s.  6d, 

Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.  By  W.  Clark  Russell.  6s.  Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition. 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,   SEARLE,  &  RIVINGTON, 
CROWN  BUILDINGS   z88,  FLEET  STREET. 


